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CHAPTER I 



"Better pitch that young baggage into the hold if 
you don't want her pitched into the sea instead." 

The rough tones of the shipmaster rang out 
through the salt air. 

"Look out, Doris!" called a strong young voice. 
"If you get caught in that rope I'll not swear it 
won't land you back in London city." 

The girl stepped hastily aside, then turned and 
looked up at the speaker. The young man had 
sprung into the rigging to detach a refractory rope. 

"I wish it would land me there." 

The words were addressed to no one in particular. 
In truth they were too low to reach any ear. Per- 
haps the girl had intended that they should be. 

She stood, a littie forlorn maiden, on the ship's 
deck at sunset, with the wind freshening and a cold 
gleam of sunlight streaming across from the western 
sky below the red-dyed clouds that were heavily 
rather than vividly tinted. Her eyes were fixed now 
upon the distant waters. Not that she was inter- 
ested in what lay beyond them, though she knew, 
because the tall, handsome young sailor who was 
helping to hoist the sail had told her, that not far 
off across the waves the much talked-of shores of 
America lay fair and promising. Nay, the port of 
Charles-Town itself was barely a day's sail away* 
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Yet the girl who stood with her hand on a tightly 
strained rope, and felt the tug of the canvas as the 

vessel shot ahead, gave hardly a thought to the land 
that until a week ago had been the goal toward 
which the ship strained with what speed the uncer- 
tain will of the wind allowed her. 

The child was not half warmly enough clad for her 
position on deck, for the season was late October, 
and the wind was cold at this sunset hour. She 
bore the chill blast bravely, however, not even 
drawing her thin shoulders away from its advances, 
or averting her face from its rough attentions. It 
was not the first time the wind had played the 
blusterer with her, seeking out the worn spots in her 
shawl, and now and again, in an access of impu- 
dence, tossing that insufficient protection fairly out 
of his way. He had been just as rampant in the 
London^ days, when the small maiden— But there, 
wbat was the use talking of those days? They were 
over, and could not come back. The girl was on 
the high seas now, and young as she was she knew 
that return was impossible, though she would have 
given all that she possessed— which, certainly, if we 
except her own determined personality, was not 
much— to be back in London streets, a waif at the 
mercy of wind and circumstance, as she had long 
been, but on solid land, and that the land of her 
father. The land of her father! The transition of 
thought did not bring a tear to her eye, but it did 
cause the small hand to clench, and the lips to press 
themselves together. 

It was the face of a child into which the wind 
came puffing and blustering, but it had in it the 
self-control and patience of a woman. In sore need 
of patience and self-control was the little maiden 
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who stood scanning the western horizon on that 
afternoon of October of the year 1718. The ship's 
deck was at best a rough place for a child, but it 
was Paradise compared with the vessel's hold. And 
it was only by sufferance that she stood on deck at 
all. There were those below who envied her the 
rough attentions of the wind, and the dash of salt 
spray that moistened her cheeks. 

Rough enough, in all truth, were the faces and 
voices that surrounded her. With the exception of 
the young sailor in the rigging the men were mainly 
of one stamp. Wind and weather were not responsi- 
ble for the hardening of the faces into which the 
girl looked. Wind and weather are but surface 
workers at the worst— they set their mark no 
deeper than the skin. An honest tar may be rough 
of skin and of voice ; these men were rough of heart. 
Their calling was one not calculated to soften either 
the manners or the conscience. While it is true that 
a man's soul reaches outward to his occupation, it 
is also true that his occupation reaches inward to 
his soul. This was the kind of action and reaction 
responsible for the hardening of the faces of the reck- 
less, determined men who manned the Eagle on the 
afternoon of that October day. Roamers of the sea, 
they levied toll on its great highway. Theirs was 
an old and satisfactory calUng, and one that paid 
its followers well for their toil. Sticklers for moral- 
ity might call it robbery, but these men were not 
sticklers. Let who would dub their proceedings 
criminal, and themselves outlaws— they cared not 
a straw. The winner had ever the best of the argu- 
ment. A merry life and an adventurous one, and 
more money made in one short, sharp skirmish than 
the landlubbers and carping merchants scraped to- 
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gether in a dozen years— that was the tune to which 
these seamen sang. 

Just now the vessel flew no flag to proclaim her 
nationality. Not that she was without a flag, and 
a respectable flag, to fly on occasion, but when she 
sailed under her legitimate colours it was the black 
flag that was king at her masthead. 

Ay, she was a pirate ship, this vessel that sailed 
the seas in the year 1718, and she had a child on 
board. The girl stood quietly and patiently looking 
out across the water to where America should lie, 
but her thoughts were of the old land far back 
across the sea. 

"Cold, Kttle lady?" 

The tall, handsome young sailor had come up be- 
hind the child. Though he was manifestly one in 
command, he was the youngest of the ship's com- 
pany, which perhaps partially accounted for the fact 
that the debasing process had but slightly left its 
mark upon him. 

"No — at least not much. I do not mind." 

The voice was low and soft, and the speech not 
that of a London waif. 

"Wait a minute." 

He stripped ofi" his jacket, and buttoned it about 
her. 

"Isn't that better?" 

"Yes. But you will be cold." 

He laughed. 

"Do you think men go for sailors if they are afraid 
of a breath of wind?" he asked. 

She did not answer. She was looking across the 
sea again. His eyes followed hers. 

"Impatient for a sight of the land?" he questioned, 
after a minute's silence. 
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"No. We are not going there. You told me yes- 
terday." 

"And to how many have those lips whispered the 
secret since?'* he asked teasingly. 

"I have told no one/' she said, in the same low, 
thoughtftd tone. "Why should I? It comforts them 
to know that the ship is near land, and to believe 
that the sea voyage is almost over. Why should I 
rob them of the comfort? What good would it do 
to tell them the port of Charles-Town will never be 
entered?" 

"None, truly," he replied. "Verily I perceive that 
you are a philosopher." 

He had bent his head and was looking into her 
face. It was a face that in after years more than 
one man would bow his head for the pleasure of 
looking into. Just now it was the face of a child 
who had known more sorrow than joy ; a face old 
beyond its years, and thoughtftd beyond the natural 
expression of childhood, yet a face that was singu- 
larly fair and refined. 

"I am not a tattler, and you told me not to tell," 
she said. 

"Of a surety I did," he answered, "and I thank 
you for your discretion. It is admirable when 
one takes into consideration your years. Might I 
ask, little lady, how old you are?" 

The words were mocking, but the eyes were kind. 
This young pirate had not yet left the instincts of 
youthful manhood so far behind that chivalry was 
quite dead within him. Moreover the child amused 
him, and his was not a nature tp take pleasure in 
harshness when harshness availed him nothing. 
Short work would the crew have made with the 
girl if the young officer had not seen to it that his 
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will was known in the matter. He was in command 
under James Cole, the master of the vessel, and 
although the present enterprise was barely five 
weeks old, some of the men had already learned the 
quality of his temper when aroused. It was very 
much in abeyance now. His eyes were looking 
kindly into those of the child. 

"Nine years," she responded. "I ought to be 
twelve. Nine is too young to have the care of a 
family. People who do not understand try to take 
advantage." 

"Do they? That is very wrong of them," he said. 
"But the care of a family ! By all that's interesting, 
the plot thickens. How comes such a care on my 
little lady's shoulders?" 

She turned and looked at him, then, perceiving the 
laughter in his eyes, turned back and let her own 
seek the roughening sea. It was not a matter for 
laughter to her. 

He waited a minute for the answer, but when it 
did not come his voice grew grave. 

"Won't you tell me about the family, little one?" 
he asked. 

"No. I think not. You do not care. Why should 
you?" 

"Why shouldn't I?" he inquired gravely. 

"Because they are not yours. You have no one to 
look after. You have only to see to the ship, and 
tell the sailors what to do, and— and fight." 

The last in a tone of distinct disapproval. 

"I feel my inferiority," he said. "You are right. I 
have no family, though my years number just double 
those of yours. It seems unfair. Don't you think 
so?" 

She looked at him questioningly. 
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"That you shotild not have a family, or that I 
should?" she asked. 

"Well— both," was the reply. "But seeing you are 
so mightily better off than I am, is it not binding 
upon you to tell me something about yours?" 

"I am not better off," she said, with the same low, 
thoughtful utterance. 

"Why not? As a matter of possession you must 
be." 

"Possession? You forget." Her face was re- 
proachful. "They are across the sea, in London, 
and I am here — on your ship." 

His face did not stir a muscle at the implied re- 
proach. It was gravely sympathetic. 

"They?" he said. "Will the Kttle lady condescend 
to explain?" 

"I don't think you would understand," she re- 
plied. "How could you? You are not poor— -you 
take what you want." 

He laughed. 

"And you cannot know what it means to have the 
bailiff come and fetch your father off to prison be- 
cause he has no money to pay," she continued. 
"You could not understand. People cannot unless 
they can ifee/." 

"You do me honour," he said mockingly. 

"Why?" she asked. "Understanding is not just 
knowing. Lots of people know about a debtor's 
prison. They don't understand till their fathers 
are put there, and they go every day to take them 
anjrthing they can scrape up. Why, how can you 
understand? You don't know what it is to be 
hungry." 

"And you do?" 

"Of course. He would have starved outright if 
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John and I had not gone without. Why, how could 
we help knowing what it is to be hungry?" 

"Surely you could not,'* he said, and the laughter 
had gone out of his voice. 

**It is not likely you could understand," she re- 
sumed. **There isn't a thing of it that you know 
anything about. You don't even understand selling 
flowers. Why, I'll wager you couldn't go to the 
market and select a stock in trade." 
"Assuredly not," he replied. 

"You could manage the landladies, though," pur- 
sued the child. "Goodness, I should like to see you 
order them round and make them do what you say, 
just as you do the sailors. They are the plague of 
my life. Oh, how I hate them!" 

It was the first betrayal of feeling, and coming 
after her quiet utterances was a little startling. 

"As a class?" questioned the young sailor. "Or 
does your hatred extend to but one individual of the 
type?" 

"I hate them all," she replied emphatically. "But 
the one we lived with when — ^before I came away on 
the ship, was the worst." 

There was a catch of the breath at that "when." 
The child had vast powers of self-control, but they 
did not reach far enough to enable her to speak 
without emotion of the time when the home ties 
were violently wrenched apart. 
"How did she incur your anger?" 
There was no suspicion of amusement in the tone. 
"She was a skinflint." The words came with a 
rush. "She would have every penny of her rent be- 
fore she would let me go to him, — ^yes, if she knew 
he was starving. Wouldn't you hate her if she way- 
laid you and made you hand over all the money 
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you had taken for the day's sales except enough to 
buy fresh stock for the next day? She'd always take 
care of that, because she knew that was more to her 
interest than to mine. Wouldn't you hate her if she 
left you not so much as a farthing for bim when he 
was waiting m that prison as hungry as you were, 
and you had nothing to take him? Oh, I felt as if 
I could kill her when he looked at my empty hands, 
and smiled patiently and said: *Never mind, Doris, 
child. I'm not hard pushed for food. You will have 
better luck to-morrow, and you must take the first 
pennies and get something for you and Johnny to 
eat.' " 

There were tears in her eyes now— he had never 
seen any there before. They were not at home in 
their present position, for they did not fall— nor re- 
main. She turned her face seaward, and it must 
have been that the wind dried them up. At any rate 
the eyes showed no sign of moisture when she pres- 
ently brought them back to the face of the young 
man by her side. 

"Poor little philosopher," he said. "The fates 
have dealt hardly with you." 

"What are the fates?" she asked quickly. "It was 
a man who carried me off, out of greed, that he 
might make money by my services, and you— you 
took the ship — ^because you wanted it." 

He laughed, but the laugh was uneasy. 

"Your philosophy is too much for me," he said. 
"Tell me more about the London days, I am be- 
ginning to understand." 

She looked at him critically. 

"No, you are not," she said. "You are only be- 
ginning to know." 

"Who is John?" he asked, waiving tTi<^ c^<i%t\o\!L, 
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"He is my brother." 

"Older or younger than you?" 

A smile, half contemptuous, came to her lips. 

"Younger, of course," she replied. "If he were not 
we could earn more money. He is much younger— 
quite three years. John is only a child." 

The smile on the young man's face broadened at 
her tone. 

"And what is the youngster doing now?" he 
asked. 

A moment later he wished he could unsay those 
words. 

She turned upon him, her face ablaze. 

"What is he doing? How should I know?" she 
said, in low, concentrated tones of passion. "What 
can he do but starve? What else can either of them 
do?" 

She turned her back on him, and stood apparently 
looking across the sea, in reality knowing not 
whether her eyes were fixed on water or land. Her 
heart was in a tumult of rage. It throbbed so 
madly that it suffocated her. Her face had grown 
white, but that fact was not apparent to the young 
man, for she kept her head persistently turned from 
him, even when he laid his hand on her arm. 

"Forgive me," he said, "I did not think what I 
was sa3ang." 

She did not answer. She could not. Words would 
have choked her. The passion had its way, but 
when the sorrow behind it began to make itself 
manifest, the girl put a firm hand on her emotion. 
She would not cry— here, with this young sailor 
looking on— though the sorrow welled up in her 
heart and persistently sought an outlet. She stood 
fighting it down, refusing to look at the picture the 
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words had brought up before her. She was only 
nine years old, but she was a woman in experience 
and self-repression, and she had learned to keep her 
sorrows within her own heart. She succeeded now 
in fighting back the pain. Slowly the signs of emo- 
tion died out of her face. It grew still, except for the 
flash in her eyes that showed anger to be yet living. 

It was her proud self-repression that had attracted 
the attention of the young pirate officer. He had 
looked upon her as a child. Her manner was that 
of a woman. The discrepancy amused him, and his 
amusement won her the freedom of the deck. 

It was not amusement that was in his face now, 
however. He had not meant to wound her. He 
might have protested the innocence of his intention, 
but he saved himself the trouble. Perhaps he real- 
ized how little reason she had to believe in any 
man's protestations. He waited until the passion 
had had time to cool. Then, while the wind 
whistled a dreary blast through the rigging, his 
voice broke the monotony of its tune. 

"You have never told me exactly how you came 
on board the Baghy^ he said. 

She did not answer for a minute. Then she turned 
and faced him in the waning light. 

"A man who wanted more than belonged to him 
took me there," she said* 

He laughed — a light, careless laugh. 

"There are plenty of us want that, little one," he 

said. "Yes, and get it too. Verily you are too hard 

on us. But what of the doings of this particular 

transgressor? He carried you aboard against your 

will. So much I knew before. But how? There 

hangs the story." 

"It was not hard for him to do it " t^^\\^^ \}o& 
2 
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child. "He was big and strong. He was of the sort 
that take what they want in the world because 
they are stronger than the rest." 

"And he wanted you?" 

"I suppose so," she said slowly. "He took me. I 
had been to the prison to see my father. John was 
not with me ; if he had been, I judge that the man 
woidd also have taken him. He saw me coming 
out, for I was late that night. He caught me by 
the shoidder and thrust his hand over and almost 
into my mouth so that I could not cry out. And he 
dragged me, kicking me to make me go the faster. 
I heard him tell some passers-by that I was his girl 
and he'd teach me to be in the streets at night. 
They believed him and laughed, and I could not cry 
out because his hand was over my mouth. And 
then we came to a house, and he pulled me in and 
forced my lips open and poured something down 
my throat. I knew naught after that until I found 
I was on the Eagle and she had left the Thames and 
was very far from the land." 

"And you knew not why he did it?" questioned the 
sailor. 

"Nay, I knew well enough," replied the child 
wisely. "Surely 'twas not a hard puzzle when I 
learned where I was, for they were all either cove- 
nanted servants or lawbreakers aboard the Eagle, 
for each of whom money could be got in the Ameri- 
can land. It was when I understood that, and that 
I also was entered on the ship's books as a cove- 
nanted servant, that I knew why the man had 
stolen me." 

"Verily he might have taken somebody bigger, and 
with a less importunate family," said the young 
man. 
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"No, sir," answered the child thoughtfully, '*for 
it would, perchance, have been harder to steal a 
bigger person. The man would not merely grow 
rich, but also save his own neck. It would have 
been folly to attack one as strong of arm as him- 
self." 

"From his point of view perhaps— yes," replied the 
young man dryly. 

She looked at him, and from his face her eyes 
wandered slowly round the vessel. 

"If the Eagle had carried as many guns as you 
did, would you have fought her?" she asked, ap- 
parently irrelevantly. 

He understood her question and its significance. 

"Ay, and if she had carried as many more after 
that," he retorted proudly. 

She looked at him reflectively, and made no an- 
swer. And then the wind veered, and he turned and 
roared out a command to the sailors, walking to 
the other end of the vessel to see that it was car- 
ried out. 

And the child stood in the fast-falling darkness, 
and looked out across the sea, and felt the comfort 
of the warm jacket about her shoulders. She did 
not leave the deck until the breeze had freshened to 
a gale, and the salt spray was wet on her face, and 
in spite of the jacket her teeth chattered with cold. 



CHAPTER II 

It was night, and the ship's hold was dark with 
a darkness heavy and noisome. Wind and waves 
played a game with the vessel, not exactly in ajciger, 
but with a rough play&lness that made human balls 
of the occupants of the hold, rolling them back and 
forth to an accompaniment of shrieks and muttered 
curses. 

"Mischief take the pirates for putting us in this 
hole !" grumbled a woman feebly. "Truly I fear me 
death is not far ojBT for me, for I have never felt the 
strength go from me as it has done in these days 
since the Eagle was taken.'* 

Nobody answered her, but a child who lay near 
by, holding on with a firm clutch to an iron bolt, 
put out her hand and touched the woman. 

"You here, Doris Kingsley?" she said. "Child, 
you're the best of the bunch of 'em. There ain't one 
that cares a fly's leg for anybody's sufferings but 
her own." 

There was silence for a time, till at a fipesh roll of 
the ship smothered curses died on the heavy air. 

"Doris, child," said the woman in a low voice, 
"did you ever ask that pirate feller when we should 
be in an American port?" 

"No," rephed the girl slowly. "I have not asked 
him." 

"I thought you wasn't afraid of him. Goodness, 
the sight of one of 'em frightens the life out o' 
me!" 
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'1 was not afraid," said the child. 

**I'll wager you was, or you'd have asked before 
now." 

The girl made no reply. 

**Why didn't you ask him?" persisted the woman 
irritably. 

"Because he had ahready explained " 

"Hear the girl!" broke in the woman. "She 
knows how soon we are to exchange this pest-hole 
for dry land, and she keeps the news to herself. 
Tell me quick, child. It may be that I may yet live 
till we get ashore." 

Her voice was shrill and weak. The vitiated air 
of the hold had told upon her, and there was of a 
truth danger that she would not see the land. The 
eagerness in tone and words was not lost on Doris. 
She let her hold of the bolt relax, and crept over to 
the speaker. 

"I cannot tell you just when we shall be put 
ashore," she said. "There are considerations that 
make it unsafe. But I judge that it will not be 
long delayed." 

"Yes, yes, but what said he? Are we not nearing 
a port? Verily Virginia should have been reached 
days ago," persisted the woman. 

"It is not Virginia we are nearing, but the prov- 
ince of Carolina," explained Doris. 

"I care not what it is, if so be I get my foot on 
land, and the breath of heaven in my nostrils," re- 
plied the woman. "Child, think you we shall get 
off free now that the pirates have taken us? Verily 
they'll hardly dare to sell us to labour in the new 
land, they who are worse lawbreakers than any 
convict of the bunch. 'Tis more than their heads 
are worth to show up on shore." 
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* 'Heads, woman! If you hold not your tongue 
yours shall feel the weight of my fist," growled a 
hoarse voice near by. '*Set us free! Free at the 
bottom of the sea, that's more like to be the tune 
for us, I'll warrant." 

The woman groaned and was silent, while the 
ship cut through the waves, and the wind roared 
in the rigging. 

Little cared the men who were gathered in the 
shipmaster's cabin for the roar of the wind or the 
rolling of the vessel. They had other matters for 
consideration of more importance than the half gale 
that was blowing. A discussion was in progress, 
and there were new faces about the table. Across 
the waves the lights of another craft could be dis- 
cerned. The pirate vessels were keeping one another 
company to-night, for Richard Worley, the pirate 
chief, had come aboard the Eagle. He had not been 
on her deck since he put a crew on her and turned 
her from a peaceful merchantman to a criminal and 
a vagabond. 

He sat at the head of the company, saying little, 
but heeding the more surely every character-betray- 
ing word or gesture on the part of his associates. 
The number of his subordinates had been largely in- 
creased since the day, less than five weeks ago, when 
he set out from New York in an open boat, with 
eight men under his command, to seek his fortune on 
the seas. He was the owner of a sloop now, as 
well as of the ship Eagle taken as his last prize, and 
some of the company around the table were volun- 
teers from captured vessels, who had deemed im- 
prisonment less attractive than piracy, and with a 
view to the profits of the latter calling and the un- 
certain character of the tender mercies of the f5ree- 
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booters toward obdurate prisoners, had become 
partners in the venture. Only the more daring 
spirits, however, men who gave promise of future 
useftdness, were among the company gathered in 
the shipmaster's cabin. 

To-night Richard Worley's eye was keen to note 
the unconscious betrayals of opinions and of char- 
acter. It was as necessary that he should under- 
stand the men he handled as that he should know 
the coast he ravaged. A man who in a five- weeks' 
crtiise could terrorize the north coast of America and 
elude the pursuit of one of his Majesty's war- vessels 
had need to be a man of keen eye and quick dis- 
cernment. He had struck blow after blow in the 
past five weeks. The question for to-night was 
whether it were the time to risk another. 

"Ay, and the quicker the better," declared a 
strong, deep voice at the chief's elbow. "A short 
run to Charles-Town bar, and a merry haul and 
away. That's the game for us. By Neptune, the 
colonists haven't enough spirit left to show face 
against us. Between their weakness after their 
Indian wars, and the visits of the jolly tars of our 
own profession, they are by this time grown faint- 
hearted enough to cry truce to a sprat. I'll war- 
rant ye there's a score of merchantmen lying in the 
port ready to our hand." 

"Ay, but there's a score more sailing straight 
thither," spoke up a man of dark countenance and 
cunning eye. "Why, drown me, man, if I can see 
why we should run our necks into danger when by 
simply lying in wait we can take the prey. Keep 
out to sea, and watch for the innocents. 'Tis that 
is the part of wisdom. Of a surety our deeds fur- 
ther north have raised enough of a breeze to blow 
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pretty stiff oflf shore. TXL eat my liead if we iSnd not 
enough sport without running into the teeth of a 
gale of our own raising. We have but to ci^se 
around in the path of incoming and outgoing ves- 
sels, and keep a weather eye open against reprisals, 
and we shall soon have enough work on our hands, 
I'll swear." 

**Yes, but what warrant will you giv6 that -we 
miss not the best half of the spoil while we cruise 
wide of the port?" 

It was the voice of James Cole, the master of the 
Eagle. 

"Warrant!" roared the other. "Does the Ueveiige 
sleep on the waves? If they escape us I'D give them 
permission to sail straight into Charles-Town har- 
bour, with their cargo safe in their hold." 

"They'll go there without so much as saying, 'By 
your leave,' to a craft that comes not nearer land 
than yott purpose to do," sneered another of the 
company. "Heavens! if you're afraid to face the 
Charles-Town music you'd better take a boat and 
row ashore. Hang it, man, they've got their hands 
too full to want to come to a brush with u^. A 
bold front and a defiant one, and no quarter for 
any that set themselves to thwart our will and 
pleasure. That's the tone for us to take." 

"You speak truth," interposed the youngest of the 
group. "This is no time for flinching. We have 
drawn the blood of the North; now let the southern 
provinces feel our fangs. The yellow gold is the 
heart's blood of the accursed merchants, who first 
favoured our calling and have now turned dead 
against us. We'll draw it in a stream before they 
know their shining hoard is in danger. To Charles- 
Town harbour, say I, and that not to strike and run, 
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but fo strike and stay, ay, and to batter down 
thek miserable little forts if need be." 

The eye that had a few hours before looked kindly 
into a child's face was ablaze now with defiance. 
Its expression aroused the ire of the former speaker. 
He turned upon the young man savagely. 

"What do you know about it, Gil Parker?" he de- 
manded, with a sneer. "We didn't Come here to 
listen to young fools that haven't cut their wisdom 
teeth. To my mind we shouldn't have been much 
the worse off if we'd left you on land at the start. 
A hatf-Spaniard's as bad as a whole one, to my 
thinking." 

The young man sprang to his feet and faced the 
speaks, who regarded him with a scowl that Was 
not pleasant to see. To all appearance there was 
the prospect of a diversion from the original topic 
of discussion, but the commanding voice of the chief 
cut the quarrel short. 

"Spanish blood or American, it is all one to me 
if it run not cold at the first hint of danger," he 
said. "You are right, Gilbert Parker. Charles-Town 
is the port for which we steer, and the first favour- 
able turn of the wind puts us on our way." 

The conference was ended. When the wind shifted 
so that the way to Charles-Town lay not in the very 
teeth of the gale, two vessels headed for that port, 
the blood of the sailors coursing a Uttle faster than 
usual at the prospect of lively encounters and gain 
in plenty. And on the following day a pirate ves- 
sel, formidable with an array of fifty guns and a 
complement of two hundred men, weighed anchor 
and left the neighbourhood of the harbour. For 
more than a week she had menaced the town and 
kept merchants and shipmasters in a state of t^t* 
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ror. Nay, the Governor himself had grown fearful 
lest her intention might be the burning and sacking 
of the place. Now she set her sails and stood out 
to sea. There were ships in plenty in the harbour, 
and the chance for prizes was good, but the pirate 
Moody, a man feared in his day by those who went 
down to the sea in ships as well as by those who 
did business upon the shore, weighed anchor and 
left Charles-Town behind him. 

His ship had disappeared, leaving a clear sea for 
incoming vessels, when the Eagle and the New York 
Revenge sailed into Charles-Town waters. Richard 
Worley and his men had come to make their venture. 
They did not know what the pirate Moody had 
learned, else would they also have stood out to sea. 



CHAPTER III 

While the human cargo of the pirate ship Eagle 
sighed for the land, and speculated as to whether 
their capture by the freebooters would not eventu- 
ally turn out a gain by causing their unconditional 
release instead of landing them as convicts who 
must serve out long sentences, or as indentured ser- 
vants bound for years of labour, their fate, though 
they little dreamed of it, was hanging upon the out- 
come of a somewhat strange combination of circum- 
stances. 

If Charles-Town had not been depleted by wars 
with the Indians, and by the sending of her soldiers 
to the frontier for the purpose of protecting the 
settlers, Richard Worley would not have dared so 
openly to cast anchor in the neighbourhood of her 
harbour. As a town she had in the early part of 
her history extended open arms to the pirates, en- 
ticed by the gold they freely scattered among her 
merchants. But when the rice fields and naval 
stores of South Carolina had made shipping inter- 
ests important to her people, she opened her eyes to 
the evils of piracy, and turned upon her former 
friends with an energy that made Charles-Town a 
place to be avoided by the freebooters. With but a 
hasty show of trial, pirates were strung up at the 
entrance to the harbour, to be a warning to others 
of their calling to give the waters of Charles-Town 
a wide berth. For more than a decade pirate vessels 
sailed clear of that port, leaving the staunch little 
town severely alone. 
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But now Charles-Town had become but the ghost 
of her former self, and the pirates had made haste 
to avail themselves of her changed condition. With 
an alacrity proportionate to the zeal she had dis- 
played against them they swooped down upon her. 
From their resorts in the West Indies and the Gulf 
of Mexico it was easy to bear down upon the har- 
bour, destroy the commerce of the colony, and 
threaten its very existence. 

The greed of the freebooters, however, pushed the 
colonists too far. With the help of the colony of 
Virginia they rallied, and struck a blow at their 
tormentors. It was time to bestir themselves when 
eight or nine merchantmen were captured at one 
sweep, and that almost within sight of the town. 
Charles-Town had been housed to resistance, and 
when at last she struck, she struck hard. A famous 
pirate was at this very time a prisoner in the town, 
and his crew were about to pay the penalty of 
their crimes. 

But Charles-Town was ill at ease. She had dealt 
a telling blow to the pirates. But there was danger 
of a counter-blow. Pirate vessels were many, and 
a combination of forces to avenge the lives she had 
taken was a not improbable consequence of her 
action. Fire and pillage loomed up as specttes be- 
fore the eyes of the townspeople. With hostile 
Indians on his frontier, and a possible pirate fleet at 
his very doors, the Governor o£ South Carolina saw 
slight cause for rejoicing. Even now pirate emis- 
saries were scattering gold among his people in the 
hope of freeing the chief who was yet unhanged in 
the town. Before the convincing logic of gold, or 
the equally convincing logic of fear, many went over 
to the enemy. There had been rioting and clamour 
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in th6 Streets. Everybody was uneasy. Everybody 
who had anything to lose was afraid. 

At this juncture came the pirate Moody with a 
well-armed vessel and a large number of men, to 
anchor in Charles-Town waters. The worst fears of 
the colonists seemed about to be realized. Fire and 
robbery and slaughter would be the fate of Charles- 
Town whenever Moody chose to bring his fifty guns 
to bear upon the ill-equipped forts that made a 
show of defending the place. 

tittle wonder was it that Richard Worley deemed 
it a fairly safe proceeding to pay the southern har- 
bour a visit, even though Charles-Town was up at 
^rms against piracy. The temper of the town was 
hostile, but the strength of the town was contempt- 
ible. It Was not at all strange that the pirate chief 
and his crew neared the town with dreams that 
-w^re all of success, but it was a little strange that 
they missed the pirate Moody as his well-armed 
vessel shook her sails and sped easily out of Charles- 
Town waters, and it was stranger still that that 
daring freebooter should leave the harbour without 
striking a blow at the enemy. Strangest of all, 
however, was the fact that Charles-Town did not 
know he had left. A pirate had forsaken her waters, 
and another pirate had taken his place, but Charles- 
Town knew nothing of the change. 

In truth the city was in a bustle of secret prepara- 
tion. Governor Johnson's fears were aroused, and 
his ire was awakened along with his fears. He had 
called his Council together. He had a question to 
propound. Was Charles-Town to fall, or the pirates 
to hang? This was the query he put to the leading 
men of the province. Moody was behind the bar; 
his ship menaced the town. Either Charles-ToNWw ox 
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the pirates must come to grief, and that within a 
few days. 

The energy of the Governor had aroused the energy 
of the people, Charles-Town was preparing for bat- 
tle. Nay, she was preparing to become the ag- 
gressor and provoke an issue. Three merchant ves- 
sels l3ring in the harbour had already been pressed 
into the service, and a captured pirate vessel added 
to the little fleet. More guns than those the pirate 
Moody was known to possess were got aboard, and 
preparations to surprise the freebooters went on 
apace. Strict secrecy was observed, though the 
town was in a ferment of excitement. The outcome 
was uncertain. Some feared, many hoped, more 
exulted. 

Then came a call for volunteers. But while the 
town commended the action of the Governor, and 
the majority of the people desired to see piracy sup- 
pressed, and everybody was anxious that Charles- 
Town should be freed from danger, not many men 
were desirous to go out and fight. The pirates were 
a desperate set of men, and they would be fighting 
for their lives. The issue was doubtful, and volun- 
teers were slow to ofier. 

Again the Governor came to the rescue. He an- 
nounced his intention of taking command of the 
expedition in person. He did more. He held out 
hopes of immediate gain. 

"Think you this expedition is to be one of loss?" 
he asked. "Nay, but pirate ships are rich. There is 
much booty to be taken. And to the volunteers 
belong the spoils. Whatever the cargo may turn out 
to be, it shall become the prize of the men who rid 
Charles-Town of the menace of a pirate vessel be- 
fore her forts." 
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The promise was potent. Patriotism and gain 
could go hand-in-hand. Volunteers poured in. It 
was not long before three hundred men were gath- 
ered aboard the four vessels that formed the attack- 
ing fleet. But a new difficulty arose. The masters 
of the vessels chosen to attack refused to set sail 
until they were assured of compensation if damage 
should be done to their ships. There was a delay 
of a few days, and on one of those days the pirate 
Moody, better informed than the townsmen knew, 
weighed anchor and sailed out of Charles-Town 
waters, and the pirate Richard Worley, less well in- 
formed, came boldly shoreward, and took his place. 
Thus it happened that on a certain night in early 
November a surprise was preparing for both parties. 

On that night, just after sunset, the small colonial 
fleet set sail. Not a word was spoken on deck ; not 
a shout went up from the crowds assembled upon 
the wharves to see the vessels start. With every 
movement muffled the four ships crept down the 
harbour and anchored several hundred yards below 
Fort Johnson, which commanded the main entrance 
to the port. Then silence and darkness fell over the 
waters, and the events of the morrow were hidden 
from pirates and colonists alike. 

That night was as others had been to the prison- 
ers on board the Eagle. The soft wash of th^ waves 
against the ship's sides was to them the onlv sign 
that they were still at sea. Two or three days ago 
the regular roll of the craft as she sped through the 
waves had ceased, and by this they knew that the 
Eagle was anchored. 

They judged that some serious business was afoot. 
The visits of the sailors had become few and hurried. 
The hatches were seldom lifted now exee^\. lo ^^s»^ 
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food and water to the prisoners. Not «ven the 
child Doris was allowed the freedom of the deck. 
Only once since the Eaglets course had been changed 
had she come up to breathe the free air of the sea. 
She had grown heavy-eyed and pale in the interim. 
She missed her friend, the young officer, as much 
as she missed her fireedom. In the press of duties at- 
tendant on the new venture he seemed to have for- 
gotten her existence. The desertion left ha: more 
lonely and sad of heart. 

Upon this night she lay wakeful, pondering upon 
the question how long this hovering between the 
life that was past and the life of the future was tp 
last. Except for the hardships of the present she 
](piad Uttle interest in the future. The past she well 
knew could not return. Even if the pirates found it 
convenient to land their unsatisfactory cargo in a 
state of unconditional freedom, she could never pay 
the price demanded for a passage back to England. 
The past was as fully closed for her as if no other 
land but the American bordered the broad sea she 
had crossed. 

She awaited events with a quiet endurance in 
striking contrast with the eagerness of her fellow- 
prisoners. The only sign of impatience on her part 
was when the hatches were opened and she looked 
up quickly, expecting to catch a glimpse of a hand- 
some face bent down towards her. It never came, 
and the child grew weary and hopeless. She did not 
know— how should she?— that Gilbert Parker was 
many miles away from the -Bagfe,— nay, that his feet 
trod solid land instead of the deck of a vessel. 

His going had been sudden and secret. Night 
threw a curtain over the sea when his l^o^t shot 
out from the shadow of the ship. 
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"Look out for spies, and choose a safe rather than 
a near hiding-place." 

It was the voice of James Cole, the master of the 
EaglCj and its tones were low and cautious. 

"Ay, ay, sir," responded Gilbert readily. "I'll look 
out, never fear. There's some of mine in there with 
the rest." 

His h^ind was steadying the rope that lowered a 
box into the boat. 

The young man was not loth to undertake the 
task imposed upon him. It had in it a spice of 
ittrther adventure, and the promise of adventure ever 
quickened the pulses of Gilbert Parker. The min- 
gling of Spanish and American blood had endowed 
the young man with a love of daring deeds that 
had led him into more than one questionable exploit 
before it made him a follower of Richard Worley. 
It was that same love of adventure that made him 
ready to undertake the present journey. 

The boat shot out under cover of the darkness. 
When well clear of the vessel her two occupants 
dropped their oars and hoisted a sail. They had 
felt the breath of a favouring wind, and lost no 
time in running before it. 

Few words were exchanged between them. Their 
mission was a secret one, and they were too near 
the land to be desirous of risking discovery by some 
fisherman pursuing his calling in the vicinity. 

They felt their way cautiously along the coast, 
running in as the first streak of daylight revealed to 
them the character of the shore line. There were 
numerous small inlets, the mouths of insignificant 
streams. Toward one of these they steered. 

"Looks a likely place," said Gilbert's companion 

laconically. 
3 
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**Ay, it will do as well as any other," was the 
reply, and the boat shot into the opening. 

But when she had proceeded a few rods further up 
the stream, the motionless figure of an Indian stand- 
ing upon a bluff caused her to change her course 
and put back to sea. 

'^Mischief on the spying red man!" said the older 
sailor irritably. **There could not have been abetter 
place for our purpose." 

lU luck followed the movements of the pair. 
Thrice they essayed to land, and thrice found them- 
selves observed. Thus it happened that the treasure 
they bore away from the Eagle was not safely 
buried until darkness began again to fall upon the 
land. 

While the elder of the two men filled in the earth 
displaced for the accommodation of the box, Gilbert 
Parker drew paper from his pocket and proceeded 
to make a rough map of the surroundings. 

"We've come a trifle further than we reckoned on," 
he said, "and these openings are confoundedly much 
aUke. It were better to make sure of finding the 
spot again." 

The other laughed. 

"I'll warrant you I'd find it with my eyes shut," 
he said. "Only give me permission to take what's 
in that box, and I'd come straight for it when I 
was asleep." 

Gilbert made no answer. He was putting addi- 
tional landmarks into his map. 

"There ! It will not remain underground a mighty 
while," he said, as he finished his task, and put the 
paper in his pocket. "'Tis as well to be placed in 
safety till this piece of business is carried through. 
Then, when Charles-Town has yielded her share of 
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Spoils, and the cargoes of her beggarly merchants 
have been turned into gold, we'll run down and 
unearth it before we pay our respects to other 
ports." 

"Ay, there's none of us got such a plenty yet that 
we shall be like to forget it," responded the other. 
"How long's be reckoning to stay round here?" 

He jerked his head over his shoulder in the direc- 
tion in which the pirate ships were supposed to be 
l3?ing. He was not in the confidence of the chief, 
being but in the position of a common sailor, and 
one who had joined the company after the first 
sloop was taken. His share in the buried treasure, 
since it was in proportion to his rank in the ship, 
was not a large one, and he was more interested in 
the future doings of the pirate vessels than in the 
securing of the gold already taken. 

"Till we have drawn enough blood to make the 
beggars writhe and to put us a step further on the 
road to fortune," replied Gilbert proudly. "We've 
not come to Charles-Town for naught." 

They lingered awhile, as if loth to leave the treas- 
ure behind them, then turned and made their way 
through trees and brushwood to the stream where 
their boat had been left. Gilbert had chosen to go 
back a few hundred yards from the water, averring 
that danger from floods was to be considered in the 
low land by the stream. This, and the noise of 
digging, perhaps accounted for the fact that neither 
of the men had heard a stealthy footstep or the dip 
of oars. It was not until they had searched for 
many minutes without finding the boat that the 
truth dawned upon them. 

"Stolen! by all that's unlucky!" 

They stood and looked at each other, arid l\s&ti 
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went up-stream in search of the thief. They did not 
find him— nor the boat. And so it came to pass 
that on the night the Governor's fleet anchored in 
the harbour, two pirates set out by land for Charles- 
Town, cursing their fate and the carelessness that 
had made it possible, but already laying plans for 
the capture of a boat from some unlucky citizen, and 
the rowing back to their ship in time to take part 
in her next exploit. 



CHAPTER IV 

The grey mist of morning yet hung over the sea 
when signs of hfe became manifest on board the 
Mediterranean^ the Governor's flag-ship. Her three 
companions were on the alert, and when from her 
deck the signal to weigh anchor was given, every 
ship was .ready. For a fleet prepared for action 
there was a notable absence of all warlike display. 
The guns were under cover and the men below decks 
when the four vessels steered in the direction of the 
pirates. No wonder they were mistaken for harm- 
less merchantmen as they came on in the morning 
Ught. 

"Oh— ho! Here come our first prizes, and by the 
fortunes of the sea they're a goodly company." 

Richard Worley had descried the oncoming vessels 
at the very moment when the watch gave warning 
that they were in motion. He issued some rapid 
orders, and then stood and watched them. In a few 
minutes the pirates had advanced and placed them- 
selves in the mouth of the harbour. 

"That's it, my fine fellows ! Here's work to try 
your mettle," he roared, as the Eagle and the Re- 
venge obeyed the helm and came round into the 
desired position. "Yonder they come, four as good 
merchantmen as ever started out of Charles-Town 
harbour. Aha, my pretty craft ! You'll be running 
back to shelter in hot haste before many minutes 
are over. Wait till you learn what manner of com- 
rades are standing oflf to welcome you. 1P\\^\. ^xj^Sl 
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not fight*ll be the tune you'll sing to then, I'll 
warrant/' 

He disposed of his ships so as to intercept the 
retreat he was sure the others would attempt as 
soon as they perceived the character of the vessels 
they were approaching, and having cunningly placed 
himself between them and the harbour, gave the 
order for which his men were waiting. 

"Run up the black flag!" 

It went merrily aloft to the accompaniment of a 
shout from the seamen, and when the shout had 
died away the pirate chief called upon the nearest 
vessel, the King William, to surrender. 

The answer came in the twinkling of an eye, not 
from the King William, but from the Mediterranean. 
Scarcely had the black flag time to throw its folds 
to the breeze before the King's colours went up to 
the masthead of the flag-ship, and in a moment the 
peaceful merchantmen had changed from a harmless 
commercial fleet to bristling men-of-war. The ports 
of the Mediterranean opened, and before the pirates 
could realize that it was coming, a murderous 
broadside swept their decks. At the same time up 
flew the hatches of the four vessels, and the hitherto 
deserted decks swarmed with heavily armed men 
ready for the attack. 

The surprise was complete. The pirates had not 
recovered from their astonishment when the sixty- 
eight guns of the Governor's fleet began to pour 
broadside after broadside into their midst. Hemmed 
in as they were between the shore and their ad- 
versaries, they were at an immense disadvantage, 
but they fought like furies, and lost no chance to 
cleverly manoeuvre themselves into a less hazardous 
position. 
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"You think you've done for us, don't you?" sang 
out a pirate, with a savage oath. "Wait till you 
try to board us. We'll show you what a hand-to- 
hand fight with us means." 

The Governor stood on his flag-ship, directing the 
fight, his eye noting the movements of the pirate 
chief, who fought like the very personification of 
rage and fury. 

"That man will never be taken," he said. "We 
shall not have the pleasure of hanging him." 

Meanwhile, in the Eaglets hold confusion and fear 
held riot. When the first broadside swept the ship's 
deck a cry ran through the dark prison. 

"What is it? Mercy! has the end come?" wailed 
the sick woman, who yet lived in daily hope of 
reaching land. 

"They're fighting, woman!" screamed another. 
"We shall be killed like rats in a trap. By every- 
thing that's unholy, I'd give my eyes to see them 
wretches of pirates shot down, if so be I was on 
land myself. I wonder if 'tis they who are attacking 
some other poor helpless craft." 

They had no means of knowing. The hatches 
were securely fastened. They heard shouts and 
oaths, and the rattle of balls, and at the crash of 
each fresh discharge their terror increased. At last 
the ship began to move briskly. 

"Goodness, we're running in— or out!" 

It was out. The Eagle had manoeuvred herself 
clear of the position she had taken with so much 
glee, and was making sail in the hope of eluding the 
enemy. A race for life was her only chance, for the 
pirates were far inferior in strength to the colonial 
fleet. The outcome of the race would depend very 
much on the start gained while the enemy was en- 
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gaged with the sloop, which, with Richard Worley 
in command, was making a splendid resistance to 
the combined forces. 

She might have achieved her object and got fairly 
out to sea, had not Governor Johnson perceived her 
intention. 

"She's giving us the slip,*' he cried, and signalled 
to the Sea Nymph and the Royal James. 

Then the conflict resolved itself into a double issue. 
The Mediterranean and the King William started in 
hot pursuit of the Eagle^ leaving the other two 
ships to deal with the sloop. There ensued a fight 
such as Charles-Town had never before witnessed. 
With more than double the number of guns carried 
by the pirates, the improvised men-of-war had yet 
a lively time. Fighting almost yard-arm to yard- 
arm the combatants kept the town in suspense for 
four hours. Upon the wharves the crowd heard the 
heavy booming of the guns and grew sick with 
apprehension. There was nothing to indicate which 
way the fight was turning. 

To Richard Worley there never was any doubt 
about the result. He was fighting to the death. 
He was overmatched, and he knew what the end 
must be. It should be death on his own ship, how- 
ever, and death while he yet commanded her. 

The crew fell around him, and still the pirate chief 
held his own and kept the colonists at bay. At last 
there came a moment when the fire grew so hot 
that his men could not stand before it. They fled to 
the hold, and the leader and a few of the more 
desperate of his companions held the deck alone. 
Then came the boarding party. Wounded and faint, 
the pirate came to the last charge with fury un- 
abated. If the conquerors expected easy possession 
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they were disappointed. Not until they stumbled 
over the dead body of the man whose word had 
been law on her deck was the sloop given over to 
the victors. 

They made short work of the rest. In a few 
minutes after the death of the chief those left on 
deck were either killed or disabled, and the pirate 
sloop was in the hands of the colonists. 

The return to Charles-Town was one of those 
occasions of wild rejoicing indulged in by conquerors 
even to the present day. The last fight had taken 
place almost within sight of the town, and when 
the Sea Nympb and the Royal James brought in the 
captured sloop, with the survivors of her crew in 
irons, the royal ensign at the masthead signalling 
victory, the crowded wharves rang with the cheers 
of the people. An indescribable clamour of exulta- 
tion greeted the conquerors. As for the wounded 
pirates — and there were few who were not wounded 
— ^they heard the shouts with a grim realization 
of their significance. They had desired to enter 
Charles-Town harbour. They were entering it now. 

And while the sloop fought for life, the Eagle raced 
for Uberty. 

"Woe's me, we must be going out to sea again!" 
wailed the sick woman, as the Eagle cut through 
the water. 

^^ Going out to sea— we're flying out to sea," 
screamed anothef . "Thank goodness we've got out 
of the reach of the guns. Mercy, I thought the ship 
would be afire and we roasted in this hole." 

The Eagle crowded on all canvas. It was as fine 
a race as one would wish to see — ^the Eagle in 
the lead, and the Governor's vessels following her 
closely. 
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* 'How's she doing?'* asked one of the crew as he 
returned from shifting a sail. 

"Falling behind,'* replied James Cole laconically. 

Half an hour later he spoke again. 

"Throw overboard the guns," he said. 

It was done. The ship, lightened of her heavy 
arms, forged ahead. Another hour passed. 

"How now?" came the question again. 

"Losing," replied the shipmaster. 

Fifteen minutes longer the race went silently on. 
Not an unnecessary word was spoken aboard the 
Eagle. Every man's nerves were tense. 

"Let the boats go," shouted the master. 

"Better pitch the women into the sea," growled a 
savage voice. "They'd lighten her about as well." 

The boats were cut loose, and dropped overboard. 
The Eagle could afford to carry no unnecessary 
weight. 

"Does she gain?" 

"Gain? Look there!" 

The pursuing ships were coming on with an easy 
grace that would have gladdened the heart of sea- 
men anywhere. The Mediterranean was a trifle 
ahead. The interrogator had but to watch her for 
a time to see that the distance between her and the 
Eagle was less than it had been an hour ago. 

"The Eaglets doing all she can," he said. 

"Ay," replied the master. 

It came to an end in the afternoon. The pursuers 
had drawn within range. By the order of the Gov- 
ernor the King William opened fire. She was in a 
position to rake the deck of the Eagle. When the 
smoke cleared away two of the crew were seen 
stretched upon the deck. 

"Haul down the flag," commanded the master. 
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The Eagle had surrendered. With her guns at the 
bottom of the sea, and her men far outnianbered by 
the enemy, it was the only course open to her. 

Governor Johnson stepped aboard. The pirates 
ofiered no further resistajice. 

"She's ours," sang out one of the volunteers. 
"Governor, let's have a look at the cargo. That's 
ours too." 

There was a laugh at the words. The fight was 
over. The men were beginning to think of the re- 
ward. 

The crew of the Eagle had all been secured. The 
Governor was standing by the hatches. 

"Unfasten them," he said. "We'll see what sort of 
a cargo she carried." 

Willing hands knocked the fastenings off. The 
hatches were thrown open. The Governor was the 
first to look down. 

"Mischief on the dastardly pirates ! What have we 
here?" he cried. 

The hold was full of women. 

For a moment there was silence. Those who were 
near enough to look in were too much astonished 
for speech. The colonist nearest the Governor broke 
the spell by a long guffaw. 

"Here's your pay, men!" he shouted. "A ship- 
load of women! By my faith, thie queerest cargo 
that ever fell as a prize to a ship's crew. They're 
ours. Governor, by your own showing." 

The Governor made no reply. He was looking 
down — straight into the eyes of a child. 

She stood directly beneath, her face uplifted. It 
was white and strained, but calm with a calmness 
unusual in one so young. 

"Who are you, my child, and what are you doing 
here?" asked the Governor. 
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**I am Doris Kingsley," said the girl, "and I am 
here because I could not get out. Sir, you are not 
a pirate. You will perhaps care that we are here in 
peril of our lives." 

The shadow of a smile crossed the Governor's 
face. 

"You are right. I am not a pirate," he said. 
"And you are no longer in peril. I am going to 
take this ship into the harbour of Charles-Town. 
For the present you are safest where you are." 



CHAPTER V 

"Truth, it looks as if the citizens of Charles-Town 
were all out holiday-making. 'Tis proof that we are 
yet in time to join our ship brfore the blow is 
struck. Our friends have not shown their teeth, or 
these good merchants would pull longer faces." 

Gilbert Parker and his companion walked as men 
who are footsore. They had hoped to come to the 
town at night, when there would be fewer people to 
observe them; but the way had proved long and the 
marshes deceptive. More than once they had gone 
astray, and when Charles-Town was reached, patience 
as well as time failed. They entered, though night 
was long since past, and Charles-Town to a man 
was in the streets. 

**A savage kind of holiday-making, or I lose my 
mark," replied the other. "Look at that face. 
Man, the crowd is thirsty for blood. Bless you, I've 
seen this company's equal on the road to Tyburn, 
ril wager some poor wretch has but an hour longer 
to live." 

A passing citizen turned and looked at the speaker 
curiously. Then he slackened his pace. 

Surely your talk is that of a stranger in Charles- 
Town," he said. 

"How should it be other?" replied Gilbert Parker, 
stopping the words that had risen to his compan- 
ion's lips. "Shipwrecked mariners are not well 
acquainted with the latest gossip." 

"Ail/ And whence come you?" ajsked ^^ cv\-\ifcx^ 
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casting a searching glance toward th« young man's 
face. 

**Out of the sea/' replied Gilbert. "Our bark was 
lost, and we alone have made our way to land.'* 

"What was her name, and who sailed her?" inter- 
rogated the citizen, but at the moment there came a 
stir in the crowd. From a cross street Gilbert 
Parker saw a cart driven slowly, and by its side a 
guard of armed men, keeping watchful eyes on those 
who rode therein. The faces of the occupants of the 
cart were turned from him, but something in the 
figures of the men made Gilbert clutch his compan- 
ion's arm. 

"Silence, man, and let's follow," he muttered, in 
tones that barely reached the ears for which they 
were intended. 

The citizen had already pushed ahead in the wake 
of the cart. Even shipwrecked mariners were of 
minor interest to-day, when law and justice were to 
be sated with the death of the pirates who had 
made so fierce a fight for liberty right there in 
Charles-Town harbour. It was little wonder that 
the town was wild. These were the men who had 
lain in wait to ruin her commerce and reduce her 
merchants to beggary. Their ofience was of the 
nature that men find it hard to forgive. 

Out beyond the town bounds, and across the space 
that intervened between Charles-Town and the en- 
trance to the harbour, went the cart and its armed 
escort, to White Point, where of old, in the palmy 
days of Charles-Town, the body of many a pirate 
had swung in chains, while the sea birds shrieked 
defiance at law and lawlessness alike, and the waves 
washed the shore beneath, and the sun looked piti- 
lessly down on the wreck of a man. The two 
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sailors followed the crowd. They spoke no word. 
Eax^h felt the horror tugging at Iris heart, and each 
put it from him. Why should these hapless beings 
have aught to do with the Eagle or the New York 
Revenge? There were other pirates besides these, and 
it was not proved that the men about to die were 
pirates. 

The gibbets stood gaunt and grim at the Point. 
The crowd pushed ahead and surged around them. 
The cart was drawn slowly up. Then without a 
word the sailors elbowed their way forward. About 
the cart was gathered a determined crowd. The 
colonists were eager for a sight of the faces of the 
doomed men. There had been fears that some of 
them would cheat justice by dying of their wounds 
before sentence could be passed upon them. Justice 
had been obliged to hasten. But she was in time. 
Though some had but a feeble hold of life, there was 
not one who had not some life left for justice to 
demand. 

It was a sight for pity to hide her eyes from. 
The crowd knew no pity. It was bent upon justice, 
and there could be no two opinions as to which 
way the sword of justice pointed. The men had 
merited death. They were meeting it. 

Among those faces upturned to watch the death 
struggles of the pirates were two that were horror- 
strained. Not a word passed between the sailors, 
but one looked into the other's eyes and then looked 
away again. They had come back to join their 
comrades. This was the reunion. 

"Let's get out of this.'* 

The scene was not over. The crowd had not 
stirred, but two men had seen more than enough. 
They pushed their way out to the clear space be- 
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yond, and then turned for a last look at the gib- 
bets. 

"Better make ourselves scarce," said Gilbert 
Parker. 

And while the citizens of Charles-Town yet lingered 
at White Point, the two sailors passed through the 
streets and out to the country beyond. No need 
now to seek a boat in which to rejoin the Eagle and 
th^ Revenge, Both ships lay in the harbour. 

"It's an ill wind that blows nobody good.'' 

Gilbert Parker's companion broke the long silence 
that had lasted since the streets of Charles-Town 
were left behind. The men were seeking the shelter 
of the woods. Gilbert turned hastily and faced the 
speaker. 

"What do you mean?" he demanded shortly. 

"Why, man, James Cole will have naught to say 
about the disposal of that box now, nor any other 
from aboard the JBa^/e. What say you, partner? Shall 
we unearth it and make good our escape? It belongs 
to the survivors, and there are but two to share it." 

To do him justice, Gilbert Parker's thoughts had 
been far enough removed from treasure or present 
gain. He turned on the speaker sharply. 

"How do you know, John Butler, that every man 
on board the Eagle was captured? Because you 
saw some of them die, it did not prove that none 
are left." 

The other laughed harshly. 

"Think you James Cole surrendered the Eagle 
while there was a man left to sail her?" he asked. 
Nay, but when the shipmaster dangled from yonder 
gibbet 'twas all the proof I wanted that the game 
was up. Better secure the spoil before anybody else 
finds it." 
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"Touch it if you dare/' retorted Gilbert angrily. 
**If so be every man is dead, the treasure is not 
yours. You were but a common seaman on board 
the boat, and your services are recent. There is yet 
an officer left. This is no time to think of plunder. 
Neither your pockets nor mine are empty. I'm in 
command here, and I say, keep in the dark and 
watch events. If you try any nonsense, you'll hear 
from me." 

"You're a fool," returned the other, and he walked 
on stdlenly till Charles-Town and its tragedy were 
left in the background. 

The town had disposed of the pirates, but there 
was yet another question connected with Governor 
Johnson's raid, and it turned on the unique cargo 
which the -Ba^/e had brought to Charles-Town shores. 
The Governor's promise was at present unfulfilled. 
By reason of his word, to the volunteers belonged 
the spoils. They were the strangest spoils ever yet 
seized as a prize. A hundred white men and wom- 
en eagerly awaited the decision of the judge, for 
Charles-Town was already fighting over this involved 
question of the ownership of the emigrants so lately 
rescued from the pirate ships. The former mate cf 
the Eagle had assumed command of the crew. In 
the name of the owners of the vessel he demanded 
that the cargo should be handed over to him. On 
the other hand the volunteers clamoured for the 
promised reward. The men and women whose 
liberty was the point at issue could only wait, and 
w;ofider what would be their lot. They had no voice 
in the matter, though it concerned them rather more 
nearly than any other. 

There was but one among them who had thought 
for any fate but his or her own. The child, Doris 
4 
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Kingsley, had no sooner stepped ashore than she 
turned to ask a passer-by whether all the pirates 
were killed. 

**Mercy, child, if they are not they soon will be/' 
was the answer, and Doris asked no more. 

For a period Charles-Town held her visitors prison- 
ers in her midst. When the judge's decision came, a 
hundred English men and women bade farewell to 
dreams of liberty, and with many a murmured re- 
gret obeyed the summons that called upon them to 
assemble themselves together that they might be 
publicly sold for the benefit of the original owners 
of the vessel. The volunteers had lost their suit as 
eflfectually as the emigrants had lost their freedom. 

"Humph! What a monstrous shame to sell that 
child!'' 

The speaker came to a stand before the only child 
of the party. Her voice, clear and soft, had in it a 
ring of indignation. It caused the little girl to lift 
her head. 

"How came you here, little one?" asked the lady. 

"A man stole me in the streets of London, and the 
Eagle brought me here," replied Doris, with her 
usual directness of speech. 

She looked so small and out of place among these 
emigrants, that it was scarcely surprising the lady's 
footsteps lingered as she passed. Something of 
pride or contempt had been in her gaze before it 
rested upon the child's face. The pride gave place 
to interest now. 

"Have you relatives among these people?" she 
questioned. 

"No, madam," was the answer. Then, afl:er the 
slightest pause: "These are lawbreakers, or cove- 
nanted servants." 
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"And you are neither?" 

*'I was entered as a covenanted servant, but there 
was no man who had a right to sell me," replied 
the child proudly. 

Her fearless eyes looked directly into the face of the 
lady as she spoke. Perhaps it was something in 
their straightforward gaze that attracted the vis- 
itor, for her lips relaxed into a smile. The girl did 
not know how much she was honoured by that 
smile. It was not every unknown emigrant who 
could have won recognition from those lii)s. Mrs. 
Bryce was in the habit of bestowing her smiles 
according to her own will, for of all the descendants 
of the proud Virginia families of the earliest days 
there was none prouder than was this last repre- 
sentative of one of the oldest settlers in that prov- 
ince. In less than ten minutes she was in possession 
of the child's story. 

"And now that you are here, what would you 
like to do?" she asked. 

"Go back to London." 

The answer was as unexpected as it was decisive. 

"For what purpose?" 

"To take care of my father and John." 

"Tut, tut, child," replied the lady, "you're best 
where you are. I'll have naught to say to sending 
any girl back to such a life. London city is a city 
of the dead for all that poor folks on this side have 
to say to it. You've crossed the water, and the 
past is dead for you. Let it rest. Nay," she added, 
"pull not so long a face. There's better to be had 
in the colonies of this new land than the old can 
show at its best." 

"Madam, it is not the best for myself," began the 
girl, and stopped. She had learned not to ^s^\fc 
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words, and that they would be wasted she was 
quick to perceive. 

The lady looked at her fixedly for a minute, and 
then broke into a laugh— light and mocking. 

"You're an odd little specimen," she said. "Not 
many such have come hither in the pirate vessel, I 
dare swear." 

She turned and walked away, and Doris did not 
know whether she had had any more definite inten- 
tions in coming than to while away an hour that 
hung heavily on her hands. 

There were many coming and going, but for the 
time the child's interest had departed from the scene. 
Her eyes were heavy with tears that gathered but 
did not fall. A momentary awakening of hope had 
brought the home memories to the forefront of her 
consciousness. London, and the old harassing difli- 
culties and privations, stood out before her sweet 
and homelike, in spite of their hardness, and the 
faces of "father and John" blotted out the faces of 
curious strangers and sullen emigrants. It was a 
long time before the heavy lids cleared sufliciently 
to allow the figures and movements of the people in 
the room to make any impression on her brain. 
When they did, it was to open wide with surprise. 
In the next ten seconds their expression changed 
from surprise to glad recognition, and then to sud- 
den fear. 

There was nothing in the appearance of the young 
man who stood in the doorway that would neces- 
sarily awaken fear. His garb was that of hundreds 
of citizens of Charles-Town of the better class ; his 
bearing differed from theirs only in an added tinge 
of pride. But of dress and bearing the child took 
no note. It was the handsome face beneath the 
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peruke, and especially the bright, fearless eyes, that 
fixed her gaze. But for the eyes, it would have 
puzzled Doris herself to account for the sudden tran- 
sition of thought that at the sight of the figure in 
the doorway carried her back to the deck of a wave- 
tossed vessel. She heard again the wash of the sea, 
and felt a hand, warm and strong, wrap a seaman's 
jacket about her shoulders. 

There was little in look or mien to suggest the 
sailor in the man who crossed the room with saun- 
tering step, leisurely watching the groups of Charles- 
Town merchants and matrons as they interrogated 
and cross-questioned, hesitating before deciding the 
momentous question of the purchase or refusal of 
one of these twice-captured emigrants. To none but 
the child Doris did his entrance bring back memories 
of the sea ; but none but the child Doris had known 
Viim well. A passing glimpse of his face when he ap- 
peared at the entrance to the hold, or a brief view 
of his person on the rare occasions upon which they 
had been allowed to come on deck, was all the 
opporttinity that the majority of the prisoners had 
had of fixing his features on their memory. To-day 
they were too much engrossed with their own con- 
cerns to give a thought to this man— to them, one 
among a crowd of strangers. 

His steps were apparently taken aimlessly, with 
nothing but curiosity for a guide; in reality they 
were leading him slowly but surely to the place 
where a child waited breathlessly for his coming. 
She had placed herself as far from the rest of the 
company as the limited space would allow. As he 
drew near her face showed no sign of recognition. 
With her first glimpse of him as he stood in the 
doorway had come a realization of t\v^ ^sc!a.^« \^ 
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incurred in thus exposing himself to the view of men 
and women who had «een him on board the Bagle. 
She had heard that the captured pirates had been 
hanged at White Point. She did not know how 
Gilbert Parker had chanced not to be of the number, 
but she did know that if he were recognized a like 
fate awaited him. For this reason she forced her 
lips to stillness and her face to stolidity as he ap- 
proached. 

"You are discreet, little lady. I thank you for 
your caution. But the rest do not know me." 

He stood so as to shield her from view. His eyes 
looked down into hers. There was the old laugh in 
them, though his lips were grave. 

"Hush !'V she said. "They will hear you. Yoii 
must go away quickly. Don't you know? They 
have hanged '* 

"Better leave it unsaid,'* he interrupted, with low, 
quick utterance. "Child, I was there. I saw it." 

His voice had grown hoarse. He could not talk 
quite unconcernedly about that day when Charles- 
Town meted out to his comrades their deserts. 

"But— they will do the same to you if they catch 
you." 

There was no mistaking the look in her eyes. 

"And you care what they do to me?" 

His voice had grown tender as well as low. When 
a man's bold schemes have miscarried, and death 
has passed him by a mere hair's-breadth, there is 
something soul-stirring in the expression of real 
concern, though it come but from the lips of a 
child. 

She did not answer, unless the look in her eyes 
might be accounted answer. 

"J^ever fear. I can take care of myself," he said. 
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**I'll not give these good citizens the pleasure of 
putting a halter round my neck. But— I had a 
mind to see what had become of my little lady 
before I made myself scarce." 

She smiled then, the first smile since he came in. 

"I do not want to lose sight of you entirely/* he 
said. "Some day— Madam, pardon me!" 

He moved aside to make way for a lady, his face 
dropping at the instant into an expression of con- 
ventional politeness, his movement so regulated that 
although it allowed the lady to approach Doris, it 
gave the child a momentary opportunity to hide any 
traces of agitation. 

The newcomer favoured him with a searching 
glance. 

"Thank you, young sir," she said curtly. "It may 
perchance be as well for you to stand aside. You 
are too late here. I have already secured the first 
refusal of yonder small maiden." 

Gilbert's bow was that of courtier. 

"Madam, the fate of the child trembles in the 
balance," he said. "A refusal from those lips would 
indeed be a calamity." 

Mrs. Bryce laughed. 

"And your business here?" she asked. 

He shrugged his shotdders. 

"Curiosity is an ancient sin," he said, and with 
another courtly bow passed on. 

The eyes of the child followed him, but their ex- 
pression was carefully guarded. 

"Well, my girl, since none of these Charles-Town 
dames have snapped you up, what say you to be- 
longing to me?" 

The words broke in on the whirl of mingled glad- 
ness and fear that had taken possession oi \^otv^^ 
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heart. Nobody could have guessed from her manner 
that a tumult of feeling had been aroused. Doris 
fully understood the necessity for caution. Gilbert 
Parker had nothing to fear from indiscretion on her 
part. 

"I have nothing to say to it," she replied gravely. 
'*It is not for me to decide." 

Mrs. Bryce laughed heartily. 

**Spoken like yourself, of a truth," she said. "Well, 
we will see if that tongue of yours cannot be turned 
to account, for verily it is one by itself." 

"Is it decided that I am to serve you, madam?" 
asked Doris gently. 

"Well, I think it is— just about," was the smiling 
answer. "I am in want of amusement, and that 
tongue of yours promises well." 

Doris rose, 

"Nay, you need not be in such haste," said her 
patroness. "There are preliminaries to be arranged 
before I can carry you off, bound hard and fast to 
me. I'll take no trouble until I am assured of full 
authority over you, for a time, at least. Then, 
when you belong to me, we'll see what we can make 
of you." 

The child's face clouded. For a moment she did 
not speak. 

"Madam," she said, after that momentary silence, 
"I belong to my father and John, and I cannot 
truly belong to any other. But if I cannot go back 
to them " 

"And that you cannot," interrupted the lady. 
"You may set your mind at rest, child. You'll never 
see London again— so much the better for you." 

Doris did not look as if she agreed with the 
speaker, but she made no farther protest. 
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"Sit you still here till I come back/* commanded 
Mrs. Bryce briskly. 

Doris sat still, her eyes searching the room for a 
figure that had lost itself in a crowd gathered about 
one of the emigrants, who, being a skilled mechanic, 
Avas in some demand. Though Mrs. Bryce was 
absent for several minutes, Gilbert Parker did not 
again approach Doris. He lingered at the other end 
of the room, once or twice glancing in her direction, 
but making no effort to reduce the space between 
them. 

But when the lady returned, and in a satisfied tone 
bade Doris "Come along, for it was all arranged,'* 
it was Gilbert Parker who held open the door to let 
the two pass through. 

"Ah, thank you, my friend,*' said Mrs. Bryce. 
"You see I have forestalled you." 

She nodded toward Doris. 

He smiled. 

"Nay, but I had no mind to enter the lists with 
one so sure to win,** he said. "I did but wonder 
who would be found to choose the services of one so 
young, f(5r, madam, she is to all appearance the 
only child in the party.'* 

"You are right,'* she said. "She is the youngest of 
the pirates* cargo. *Twas my reason for taking her. 
I*m getting old enough to think young and pretty 
faces worth paying for.'* 

* 'The looking-glasses of Charles-Town must be sadly 
at fault if your words be other than a jest," he said 
gallantly. "Yet I think the child is fortunate." 

There was something in his tone that was less 
light than his words. It conveyed the idea that the 
fortune or misfortune of this child was worth con- 
sideration. 
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"If yon desire to know of a surety whether or not 
you speak truth," responded the lady, turning her 
gaze full upon the young man, "take a journey some 
day to Virginia, and ask your way to the planta- 
tion of Isabelle Bryce. It is up the river from James 
Town." 

"Madam, the invitation is tempting," he said, 
half gravely, half in jest. "It may be that on some 
future occasion I shall remember it to your sorrow." 

"Nay, but it shall stand, though twenty years 
elapse," she said. "Isabelle Bryce has ever room in 
her house to entertain strangers." 

Another smiling bow, and then Doris felt a light 
touch on her shoulder. 

"Farewell, little one," said the young man gravely. 
"Your first experiences have not been of the pleas* 
antest. I pray the fates for better luck for you in 
the future." 

He turned and was gone, and Doris followed her 
owner out into the streets of Charles-Town. 



CHAPTER VI 

Dorises Diary: "Mrs. Bryce has bidden me write 
in this book to improve my writing. She was sur- 
prised that I was akeady acquainted with the art. 
She does not understand that my father is a gentle- 
man. Of course he has taught me to write, just as 
he has taught me everything I know. Mrs. Bryce 
says that I am old-fashioned. Father said I was 
mature, and that it must needs be so since my con- 
verse was ever with grown persons. He would al- 
low no intercourse with the children who lived in 
the houses where we stayed. I did not want it. 
Until they took him away I wanted nobody but 
him. He said his discourse was over-grave for one 
so young. I do not know what he meant by over- 
grave. There is nobody who talks as he did. Mrs. 
Bryce is rich and fashionable, like the great ladies 
in London, but she never tells me of all that has 
passed in the world like — oh, father!" 

A great blot was the next entry. 

A little later: "I have written a letter to my 
father, and directed it to the prison. I do not know 
when I shall be able to send it. It will cost much, I 
fear. I would speak to Mrs. Bryce about it, but I 
think she would put hindrances in the way. She 
does not know my father, and cannot believe aught 
but that my life in London was too hard for one of 
my age. I wonder what makes hardness. I had 
father and John there. I have nobody here." 

"January, 1719. I am Miss Doris now, and the 
servants from the quarters stand and look ^SSxx, xs& 
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as they do after Mrs. Bryce. They call me the little 
lady of the Home House. Of course it is pleasant. 
Mrs. Bryce asked me to-day whether I did not think 
this an improvement on the London days. I said 
that it was nicer to be well fed than hungry, and 
that morocco shoes were better than patched ones, 
but that London was my home and my father was 
there. She laughed, and said I should soon learn to 
call this home, and it would not take me long to 
get into the way of looking out for myself and being 
satisfied when I was well cared for. She is very 
good to me, but she does not know my father.*' 

"February, 1719. My letter is not gone yet. I 
have not told Mrs. Bryce that I have written it. 
I tried to find out from her how people send letters 
to London, but she said, *You are too much bur- 
dened with curiosity, child. Letters to London are 
naught to you. You are a little American girl 
now.' Then I said no more. I was glad I had not 
told her.'' 

If Mrs. Bryce had bought Doris with the intention 
of enlivening the winter months by bringing into 
them a new sensation, she had spent her money 
advisedly. It was a constant diversion to her to 
watch the eflfect of the broad, optdent life of the 
plantation upon the cramped ideas of the London 
child, and Doris's quaint modes of thought, ex- 
pressed in the language of her elders, were an un- 
failing source of interest to her. She set herself to 
train her prot6g& along the lines that best stiited 
her own taste. 

"The child is ridiculously bound up in those she 
loves," she said. "She needs to be bent in the op- 
posite direction. She is sufficiently self-assertive, but 
her self-assertion is always for others. She must be 
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taught to value her own interest and her own 
pleasure. Her graveness and sobriety are unnatural 
— ^the restdt of the repression of circumstances. Yet 
there are signs of another side to her character. I 
doubt me if she will not, with proper training, yet 
make as pretty a coquette as any daughter of our 
Southern homes.'* 

To this end she discouraged all tallc about London 
days, and astonished the little girl by what ap- 
peared to her the wildest extravagance in the pur- 
chase of clothing and finery that turned the small 
maiden from a very unpretentious working bee to a 
gorgeous butterfly, gay enough to flutter in the 
drawing-room of the grandest of the stately Vir- 
ginia mansions. 

Mrs. Bryce took the child with her everywhere. 
The slaves were correct in their conclusions. It had 
pleased her to make Doris the "little lady of the 
house," and there was none to dispute her pleasure. 
The plantation was hers in her own right, having 
descended to her from her grandfather, the first of 
the family to settle in Virginia. It had been care- 
fully administered by her husband in his lifetime, and 
was fruitful and prosperous. She could afford, if she 
chose, to gratify this new whim. And she did 
choose. It was a novelty to have a child about the 
house, and this odd little London maiden, half 
waif but wholly gentlewoman, gratified her fastid- 
ious taste. 

The life of the London child became one of luxury. 
With quaint adaptiveness she fell into the position 
of the little mistress, receiving orders from Mrs. 
Bryce and transferring them to the coloured ser- 
vants. Her aptitude in mastering the manifold 
details of plantation routine amused the lady. 
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"She's a veritable little witch for knowing when 
mischief is afoot/' declared Mrs. Bryce triumphantly. 
"I can see already that young eyes are sharper than 
old ones." 

Doris had little time to pine for home. Her sur- 
roundings were of a nature to engross her thoughts 
and lay siege to her heart, yet even Mrs. Bryce 
could not flatter herself that the past was forgotten. 
Of Gilbert Parker the child heard nothing. Like the 
London days he had dropped out of her life but not 
out of her thoughts. That the thoughts had not 
yet learned to satisfy themselves on American shores 
was shewn by an entry in her diary some eight 
months after she came to the plantation. 

"July, 1719. I have sent off my letter at last — 
that is to say, I have let it go out of my possession. 
It is not really sent, but it will be soon. I had 
never been able to see my way to start it on its 
journey— not till George came. George is older than 
I am. He is fifteen, and he looks almost like a man. 
He treated me at first as if I were a very little girl, 
but he does not do so now. George Bryce is the 
nephew of Mrs. Bryce's husband. He is the nearest 
relative she has. I heard Christopher, the butler, 
tell one of his friends that George was Mrs. Bryce's 
heir. I do not like him very much; he is so im- 
portant. Mrs. Bryce told me I had reason to re- 
joice, for his coming would provide me with a 
cavalier who was in duty bound to show me atten- 
tion. I told her I did not want a cavalier at all, 
and if I were in need of one, my choice would fall 
upon one whose attentions sprang from pleasure 
instead of duty. She laughed, and said I shotdd do. 
I do not know what she meant. 

"George did not behave very nicely at first. He 
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seemed to be all the time thinking about himself. 
But for the last day or two he has been dijSerent, 
and to-day, as we were riding across the plantation, 
he offered to serve me any way in his power in 
Williamsburg. He lives near there. Then I thought 
of my letter, but I did not say an3rthing. 'There is 
something I can do,* he said, noticing my silence, 
and presently I told him. 'You're a little goose,' 
was his comment. I don't think it was at all 
polite. But after a minute he said, 'I'll send the 
letter for you in the next packet that goes from our 
house. I don't care a fig for aunt Isabelle. You 
have a right to send a letter to your folks if you 
like, though dash me if I can see what you want 
to do it for.' 

"So I gave him the letter. Oh, I wonder when 
father will get it, and how he is getting on, and 
whether John " 

The writing broke off" here, for Doris was inter- 
rupted, and when the next entry was made she left 
the former unfinished. 



CHAPTER VII 

It was a warm, still October day, nearly two 
years after Doris made her appearance at the planta- 
tion upon the James River. A Sunday calm had 
settled upon the colony, in so far that there was no 
loading or unloading of vessels going on at the pri- 
vate landings of the planters, no rolling of hogs- 
heads of tobacco by brawny black hands down 
the roads leading through the great fields to the 
planter's own wharf, there to await the c!^ of some 
English-bound vessel that would have no diflSculty 
in filling up her cargo solely from these landings, 
without stoppage at port or town. But if the river 
showed no sign of bustling business life on this 
Sunday morning, it was only the business it lacked. 
Of life and movement there was plenty, for the plan- 
tations had turned out their inmates, some to enjoy 
the coolness of a row on the river, the majority, in 
this particular neighbourhood, to take boat for the 
church that stood on an eminence some two miles 
farther down the stream. 

The river was dotted with boats, the dark faces of 
the rowers looking darker in contrast with the deli- 
cate skins and brilliant costumes of the stately 
dames and fair daughters of the planters, who, cast- 
ing aside thoughts of the rates of tobacco and the 
yield of this year's harvest, were the genial Virginia 
gentlemen, for the time as free from care as from 
labour, exchanging greetings across the water as all 
moved on toward the common meeting-place, the 
wooden structure upon the lull. 
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It was a pretty sight as boat-load after boat- 
load reached the landing, and Southern maidens, 
with the least suspicion of coquettish wiles, lifted 
silken skirts from possible contact with the water, 
displajring in the act the delicate, high-heeled shoes 
of brightest tints, with hose of silk beneath. Those 
were the days of wealth and luxury, and the meet- 
ing at the parish church was an occasion for the 
display of finery that had come back from old 
England in the vessels which carried the crop of 
tobacco from the planter's broad fields. 

A gay sight, and an engrossing one ! So thought 
the young man who stood a few steps back from the 
landing and watched pinnace and canoe unload 
their occupants. He himself was clad in sober cloth, 
but the ruffles at his wrists were of the finest lace 
and the fashion and lustre of his peruke faultless. 
He carried his hat in his hand, and the dark, hand- 
some face beneath the peruke wore the glimmer of a 
smile, as proud dame and conscious maiden glanced 
lightly toward him and wondered who the stranger 
might be. 

It was when a boat rowed by three sturdy slaves 
came swiftly down the river, that the look of quiet 
amusement changed to one of personal interest. 
The boat had two occupants besides the rowers— a 
lady and a young girl. As it drew nearer, matrons 
and maidens passed the young man unseen. His 
eyes were fixed on the approaching boat. 

"'Tis the child Doris, of a surety, but 'tis Doris 
transformed," he was thinking. **Surely the little 
witch has cause to thank the fates and be satisfied." 

She had not seen him. Her eyes were fixed on the 
landing and the straggling Une of worshippers 
ascending toward the church. 
5 
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"There's a goodly company gathered together to- 
day," the elder lady remarked. "Doris, child, did 
you see to it that I was provided with the right 
fan? 'Twould be mightily awkward to make the 
mistake of a Sunday ago, and be forced to swing 
back and forth a bit of ivory decorated with Cupids 
and love-sick swains, fitter for the play-house than 
for the sober dignity of a church." 

Doris leaned over to search for the desired article, 
and while she did so ,the boat shot in toward the 
landing. As the child's face was lifted again, the 
watcher saw the same delicate profile that had met 
his gaze in a certain moment of terror and con- 
fusion when he and his chief stepped aboard a cap- 
tured vessel. His eyes searched it a little eagerly. 
Was this the Doris of the Eagle, or a new Doris? 
It was older, this face that he was studying, and the 
look of care had left it, but there was something 
in it that brought a smile to the young man's 
lips. 

"Madam, permit me." 

He had taken a few steps downward, and stood 
upon the landing with hand outstretched to assist 
the elder lady as she stepped from the boat. For a 
moment he met a glance haughty and inquiring. 
It changed to one of recognition. 

"Ah, it is you, young man?" she said. "Of a truth 
I thought you had deemed our Virginian hospitality 
beneath your notice." 

"Nay, madam, but even Paradise must be earned 
before it is entered," he replied, "and there were 
duties to be performed ere the pleasure you hdd out 
so alluringly might safely be indulged in." 

"Wdl, weU," she retorted, not ill pleased, "you are 
here now, and it is our ,p|a<ce to see that you escape 
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US not easily. You were going into the churcli, I 
doubt not. Afterward we will carry you back with 
us in our boat." 

"Has my little fiiend forgotten me?" asked Gilbert 
"Madam, said I not she was fortunate?" 

He had turned toward Doris, and his eyes were 
looking into hers. A delicate colour had come to 
the girl's face, and the hand she hdd out to him was 
eager. 

"No, sir, I have not forgotten." 

The words were sober, but the clasp of the fingers 
supplemented them. 

It was little wonder that Gilbert Parker smiled as 
he looked into the young face. It had matured at 
the same time that it had grown more youthful. 
The smile took in the slim, graceful figure, light and 
airy in its petticoat of blue silk and pointed bodice 
with chemisette of white, the fiill sleeves ending at 
the elbows in lace ruffles which fell in coquettish 
folds over the prettily rounded arms. High-heeled 
silken shoes, open enough to disclose the finest of 
blue silk stockings, increased the girl's height and 
helped to make it hard for Gilbert to believe that 
this was the little Doris of the ship's deck ; but the 
eyes shaded by the broad-brimmed hat were surely 
the e3res of the small passenger upon the Eagle. 
That same hat, daintily caught up on one side with 
a spray of flowers, displayed the delicate tints of the 
girl's face and the wealth of darkly golden hair, 
drawn loosely back from the brow to fall in rippling 
rings upon her shoulders. 

The smile broadened. 

"My little fiiend was surely a princess in dis- 
guise," said Gilbert. "The disguise has disap* 
peared." 
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There was an answering smile, and they passed up 
to the church together. 

A soft light was in Doris's eyes as she followed 
while Gilbert Parker led the elder lady up the stairs 
to the gallery of the church, in this particular edifice 
the place of honour. WeU to the front, near the 
pews set apart for the churchwardens and the 
magistrates' ladies, was the appointed place of this 
influential lady. The distinctions of earth did not 
cease at the church doors in those days — a height of 
godliness perchance not even to-day fuUy attained in 
every Christian community— and the pews were 
apportioned according to the worldly rank of the 
worshippers. Many eyes were turned toward the 
tall, comely figure of the young man, as the two 
passed up the church to the place of honour set 
aside for Mrs. Bryce and her family. 

There was one member of the congregation who 
this morning went through the service mechanically, 
rising and kneeling at the appointed time, but other- 
wise lost in the thoughts that came surging back at 
the sight of Gilbert Parker bending over the same 
book with Mrs. Bryce. She was very discreet in the 
exhibition of her gladness. To Mrs. Bryce this 
young man was a mere stranger. It was necessary 
that at present he should be little more to Doris. 

They carried him home with them when the service 
was over, telling him he could fetch his horse to the 
plantation on the morrow. 

**For now that you have made up your mind to 
pay us a visit, it is our place to see that you run 
not off* again in a hurry," said Mrs. Bryce. 

"Madam, I am too highly favoured," he replied, 
and attended the ladies back to the plantation. 

"And now, little lady, if I am to be your guest. 
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you and I mast make one another's acquaintance," 
said Gilbert, as lie sat in the boat opposite Mrs. 
Bryce and Doris. 

The words were lightly spoken, but there was a 
certain intonation in that "Uttle lady" that brought 
the colour to the girl's cheeks. 

In the days which followed they had ample oppor- 
tunity to make one another's acquaintance, for it 
was Doris who initiated the young man into the 
mysteries of plantation life. Not all their talk was of 
Virginia. In some of those strolls through the woods 
Gilbert found time to explain how it had chanced 
that he was not in the pirate vessel upon the day of 
its capture, and to tell many a story of adventure 
that had befallen him since. He listened, too, while 
Doris, with lips less steady than usual, told of her 
attempt to communicate with her father, and of her 
disappointment when no answer came. He com- 
forted her with words of hope that the miscarriage 
of the letter proved her father's release from prison. 
In his heart, however, he decided that it was well 
for her that her letter had never reached its destina- 
tion. 

They were old friends before the two weeks of his 
visit were over, suflSciently so to warrant the tender 
smile that was on his lips as he sat with Doris in a 
picturesque grove by the river-side. He was not 
admiring the beauty of the scene. 

"Little friend," he said, after a long silence, "do 
you know that I am making the most of this? It 
is my last day here." 

She looked up in dismay. 

"I did not know. I am sorry." 

The words were few, but the tone meant much. 

"I must go back to Florida, the Spanish colony I 
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have told you about," lie said. "You know that my 
inotlier was Spanish?" 

"No," replied Doiis. "I only know what you have 
told me." 

"She was Spanish," he said. "I suppose it is her 
blood in me that makes me too wild of nature to 
content myself with the humdrum life of a small 
planter, or the petty cares of a merchant." 

She looked up quickly. 

"But it will not carry you back— you will not 
again go upon the sea as " 

"As a freebooter?" he said, with a peculiar smile. 
"Nay, the game is pretty well played out on these 
shores, and after the sight I witnessed at Charles- 
Town I have no taste for a new venture. Set your 
mind at rest, little lady. There are other fields of 
adventure, though the black flag no longer flies at 
the masthead of my vessel." 

"Why must it be adventure?" she asked. 

He laughed. 

"You cannot tame the mountain lion," he said. 

Her eyes had in them the old look of disap- 
proval. 

"The lion devours the helpless," she said. 

He hesitated. 

"Not this one— as a rule," he replied. "Trouble 
not yourself on that score. Its victims may be re- 
garded as fairly its match in strength and gmle. 
Nay, look not so much distressed. My life would 
bear inspection, perchance, full as well as those of 
your sober-faced merchants or rollicking planters. 
And for its results— what think you of this for a 
trophy?" 

He drew forth from his pocket a leather case, and, 
opening it displayed to Doris's astonished eyes a 
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necklace of pearls, double strung, and set in silver. 
The workmanship was rude, but the gems were 
large and clear. 

"May I put it on?" . 

He was bending over to dasp it about her neck. 

"Is it for me?" she asked. 

"For whom, if not for you?" he queried, fastening 
the catch. "Doris, this represents my new venture. 
Down in the Spanish province is a river where the 
Indians bring up shell-fish precious to the finder. 
They love not to see the white man there, but there 
are ways of overcoming the repugnance of even a 
red man." 

"And these pearls come from thence?" 

"Ay, and many more besides them. Doris, I am a 
little richer than when you saw me last." 

"I am glad," she said. "And this calling? It is 
one that is— right and fair?" 

She had hesitated for a word. He laughed, and 
reddened as his eyes met hers. 

"Why not?" he asked. "The gifts of the rivers are 
freely bestowed by heaven. 'Tis as little robbery to 
take from them their spoils as it is for nations to 
seize upon a continent or merchants to hold for 
themselves the trade of the world. 'Tis busi- 
ness, little girl, for business is making one's self 
rich." 

He laughed, and rose from his seat on a gnarled 
tree-trunk. 

"Is it?" she asked. "Father said business was the 
means of the distribution of wealth. There must be 
two kinds of business." Then slowly, and after a 
moment's thought: "You are English as well as 
Spanish. What does the English half of you say to 
this new business?" 
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"You are going too deep for me," he said, and 
held out his hand to help her rise. 

She put up her fingers and felt the necklace. 

"It is very beautiful," she said. "It will always 
speak to me of you." 



CHAPTER VIII 

Another entry in the diary: "Gilbert is gone. He 
says I am to call him Gilbert. I feel lonely without 
him. It seems strange to be able to talk about him 
to Mrs. Bryce. I wonder what she would think if 
she knew that— No, I will not write it. It is not 
safe. There are things it is not best to tell her. 
She has never known an3rthing about my letter. I 
used to tell father ever3rthing before they took him 
away, but she is not my father. It is not quite the 
same. Nothing is quite the same here ; I don't think 
I am. Circumstances make a difierence. They al- 
ways did. After father was taken away I had to do 
things that he would not altogether have approved 
of. It was necessary that I should get the better of 
the landladies, or father and John would have 
starved. I had to look out for them. And here it 
has never seemed quite as it did in London. Mrs. 
Bryce does not take anjrthing seriously, and she does 
not want me to be serious. I think she loves me, 
but not in the earnest way in which my father 
loved me. If I were to tell her things she would 
say: ^Nonsense, child! These are subjects that are 
beyond you. Go on your way and do what I bid 
you, and leave older people to puzzle their heads 
about the right or the wrong of things. That little 
pate is not steady enough for such problems yet.' " 

A day later: "I miss Gilbert very much. It ia 
natural that I should. He is a Utik 'b^t^^evi \>Ki& 
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life and my real life in London. He will soon be 
back to his pearl fishing. I wonder whether it is a 
business that injures anybody else. I think that is 
the great thing. I don't understand business, but I 
know what it is to be hurt. There is one comfort, 
he will never go back to the old thing again. I am 
glad. I wish I knew just what sort of a life he is 
living now. He told me wonderful stories about the 
Spaniards, some of whom had come to Augustine. 
They are not a bit like us. I am not sure he does 
not like them better than the English colonists of 
our province. He says the Spanish women are 
graceful and proud." 

And then the pen stopped, and the small maiden 
glanced up from the paper into a narrow oval 
mirror that hung upon the wall. What impulse was 
it that stayed the flow of words and caused that 
upward glance? 

In the great hall below, the elder lady at that 
moment had a smile on her lips, and her fingers 
lingered a little over their knitting. 

"The child is coming forward," she mused. "I 
flatter myself my training has been little at fault. 
The father she talks so much about would hardly 
recognize his prim, old-fashioned little daughter in 
this maiden of mine. She was a gentlewoman ever, 
else would I have had nought to do with her. But 
her old-fashioned notions are wearing away. 
There's nothing so good to brush away the cobwebs 
of scruple as the pleasures of life. I was sure 
'twould be so. The little witch has in her the mak- 
ing of a lady of fashion, and if I bring not out the 
latent capabilities it shall not be my fault. She 
shewed herself all a maiden with this young man, 
and, child as she is, he was not insensible to her 
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charms. I marvel not that he pleased her. The 
young man is handsome, and his Spanish descent 
does not take away from his attractiveness. If he 
succeed with his pearl fishing, or bartering, or what- 
ever it may be, he may yet prove a rival for George. 
I'll give the lad a hint. We must have him here 
more often, though, mischief take the little witch, 
she shows no such consciousness in his presence as 
in that of this Gilbert Parker.'' 

By which musing it was evident in what direction 
Mrs. Bryce had allowed her wishes to run. She had 
grown very fond of Doris in the two years the child 
had been with her, and the training of the girl was 
an unfailing source of interest to her. It would 
have been hard to tell wliich she really loved best, 
the child she had taken into her home, or the pleas- 
ure of developing in the personaUty of that child 
those characteristics which she desired to nurture 
into prominence. A foe to all that was sober- 
minded and that savoured of scrupulousness, a lover 
of gaiety and pleasure and the joys of social inter- 
course, determined of purpose and patient in the 
carr3ring out of her purposes, it was a foregone con- 
clusion that she would succeed in moulding Doris's 
character in a large measure according to her will. 
The life she opened to the little city girl was one too 
varied and engrossing, too fuU of interest and happi- 
ness, not to throw the London life back into the 
shadow, and in time to change the habits of thought 
and even reconstruct, in less rigid lines, the princi- 
ples of action. Some of those principles would re- 
main—they were one with the child's memories of 
her father — but others would weaken, were already 
w^eakening. 

"Wait till she is nineteen," said Mrs. Bryce aloud. 
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"If she be not by that time a girl after my own 
heart, I will own myself a failure. Between nine and 
nineteen there is time enough to rub out the unde- 
sirable impressions of her childhood." 

Mrs. Bryce was not the only one who was think- 
ing of Doris at that particular moment. Riding 
along a faintly defined Indian trail, a young man 
had slackened rein and let memory present to him 
something more human than, the shadowed stretches 
of unbroken forest around him. 

"I could wish the fates had been kinder to me," 
he said aloud, "and made it convenient to plan my 
movements so that they diverged not so far from 
the child^s." 

Then he laughed. 

"And if they had been the most propitious, what 
then?" he asked. "A life on a big plantation might 
have interest enough in it not to pall in a week, 
but a small planter — Bah ! I should do something 
desperate, or else shrivel up into an Egyptian 
mummy in less than a twelvemonth." 

He had stood in no danger of becoming mummi- 
fied by reason of inaction or want of adventure in 
the time that had elapsed since the night he left the 
Eaglets deck. He laughed again, half bitterly, half- 
mirthfuUy, as a few of the happenings of that in- 
terval leapt to the forefront of his memory. Up to 
the present moment he had touched no coin of the 
treasure he had helped to carry away from the 
pirate vessel. 

There had been a sharp quarrel between him and 
the seaman, John Butler, on the subject. It was 
not ended when the two sought shelter in an inn 
sufficiently far from Charles-Town to promise safety 
to the travellers. The quarrel resulted in a com- 
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promise. Gilbert agreed to unearth the treasure and 
divide it, but not in equal proportions. John Butler 
stood out long for an equal share, and then gave 
in. He appeared to be anxious to make up the 
quarrel. He even insisted on a goodly bowl of 
punch in which to pledge his companion and con- 
firm the good feeling that he vowed should never 
again be disturbed. 

Perhaps the sight he had witnessed at Charles- 
Town was directly responsible for the fact that 
Gilbert drank deeply of the contents of the bowl. 
The scene at White Point had unnerved him; yet 
this was neither the first time nor the last that the 
punch bowl wrought mischief for the young man. 

They sat talking long, and Gilbert was the first 
to succumb to sleep. As for John Butier, he helped 
his superior oflScer to bed, and flung himself down 
by his side. But when Gilbert awoke from his 
heavy slumber it was to find his companion gone. 
He sprang up and looked around. The seaman was 
missing. So was the scrap of paper, carefully pre- 
served, upon which certain marks formed the only 
guide, other than memory, to the spot where the 
box of treasure had been buried. 

The words of the young man when he discovered 
the loss were neither mfld nor edifying. 

"I'll give the fellow a taste of a new sort of agree- 
ment when I get hold of him," he said. **I can 
find my way back to the spot without map or 
guide." 

Perhaps he did find his way there ; perhaps he was 
over-confident. The journey thither by land lay 
across swamps and through pathless forests; and 
the banks of insignificant streams are perplexingly 
alike. He reached a locality that looked strangely 
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like the one lie sought, as memory presented it to 
him. There was the same narrow stream, the same 
hill a few hundred yards from the bank, the same 
shelter of trees and undergrowth. Everjrthing was 
the same, so far as he could remember — everjrthing 
but the box. And that was not there. He could find 
no trace of newly turned soil. If John Butler had 
been there before him, he had done his work neatly. 

The seaman had disappeared as completely as the 
treasure. Had he secured the box and made good 
his escape, or was there another spot so like this 
that Gilbert had mistaken the one for the other? 
The young man could not tell. He searched the 
neighbourhood for several days, and then concluded 
that box and seaman were hopelessly lost. After- 
ward, judging that the province of South Carolina 
was at best an unsafe place for one of his calling, 
he turned his steps southward, secure of welcome in 
the Spanish colony of Florida. None, not even run- 
away slaves and indentured servants, were unwel- 
come there, if so be they came from the English 
province of Carolina, since their coming must of 
necessity weaken that rival colony. 

It was Gilbert Parker's first adventure when his 
sea life was abandoned, and its impression did not 
easily wear away. He had had many since, for the 
career of an Indian trader presented opportunities in 
that line possibly unrivalled. 

Mrs. Bryce would hardly have recognized the 
young man who at the head of a train of three 
pack-horses rode a few days later along the trail to 
an Indian village. His eye was alert, his manner no 
longer that of the leisurely man of the world. This 
was Gilbert Parker the trader, well known in Indian 
villages and scattered wigwams. 
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"The red men should have a handful or two of 
pearls for me to-day, if they have taken good care 
of them," he mused. "'Tis well I convinced a few 
of them of the wisdom of opening the shell before 
they broiled the fish. Of a truth it was a wicked 
waste to spoil their lustre by roasting the pearls, 
Treasures untold they must ere this have destroyed 
by their ignorant folly." 

Then his face softened. It was the vision of no 
wandering native that brought that light to his 
eyes. His thoughts had made a quick transition by 
way of a handful of pearls. 

"The child was pleased with the gift," he said. 
"She did not guess that I had saved for her the 
very pick of all I had rescued from the destroying 
fingers of the red men." 

He looked up. His horse had stopped suddenly 
enough to bring the train to a stand with a jerk. 

"How now?" he asked, as a tall figure appeared 
before him, barring the narrow trail. 

Then his manner changed. 

"Ah, it is you, my friend," he said courteously. 
"I come to ask the hospitality of your people." 

The old Indian looked at him fixedly, but did not 
speak. 

"There are some among you who are ready for me, 
I doubt not," continued Gilbert. 

"There are empty heads in every tribe," said the 
old man. "You are right. There are among my 
people those who are too ready. Young man, I 
come to tell you to be gone. This is my town. Go 
you to your own towns and sell that which you 
carry. Your people like it weU." 

Gilbert laughed. 

"Ay, but so do yours," he said. 
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"They knew it not until the white men came," re- 
plied the old man. "Go back to your own people. 
\\Tiy should you come here? You bring to my young 
men the water that destroys knowledge. I want it 
not in my land. He who brings it is my enemy. In 
the river of my country are fish that my people eat. 
They who open them have ever found, at times, a 
bead that the young men use to adorn themselves 
with. The bead is better for them than the water 
that drives out sense. If we want to exchange it for 
that which you bring from your country across the 
big water, we will come to your fort at AugUvStine." 

"Nay, it is not necessary for you to come so far," 
said Gilbert. "I will bring that which you desire 
into your very hand. And if your young men be 
not thirsty, I will give them something else for their 
beads. Wait but a few minutes, friend, and I will 
show you in yonder packs that which even you will 
think a fair equivalent for your beads." 

The Indian looked at hitn intently for a long 
interval. Then he extended his arm. 

"Yonder lies the road to the white man's town," 
he said. "The white man says, *My town is for my 
friends, but he who is not my friend shall not enter 
there.' Young man, you are not my friend. Where 
you come my young braves grow thirsty. They 
hold out their hands for the water you bring. It 
flows in at their mouths, and the sense flows out of 
their heads. You white men say, *No enemy shall 
enter my town.' I say so too. Yonder is the road 
to your fort." 

He turned, and was gone. Gilbert sat motionless 
in the saddle, looking after him. 

"He is an old fool!" he muttered, but he went no 
further along the trail that day. 
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What he did was to ride half a mile back to an 
open space, unload his packs, and tether his horses. 
Then he left the trail and plunged into the thick 
undergrowth of the forest. Half an hour's fighting 
through the tangled mass brought him again to the 
open. 

"The old know-all has given me a fine tramp," he 
muttered. 

Around the corner of a ridge of land he found him- 
self at the door of a wigwam. A young squaw 
looked up as he appeared. He nodded to her pleas- 
antly. 

"Where is the brave?*' he asked. 

She pointed to a swamp at the back of the ridge. 
Gilbert took a few steps towards it and gave utter- 
ance to a long, low whistle. 

The face of the Indian who came in answer to the 
call broadened at sight of the young man. His 
greeting was fiiendly. The two talked for some 
minutes together. 

"To-night, when the moon rises," said the Indian 
as the trader turned away. 

That night the moon rose on a scene of pictur- 
esque confusion. On the grass of the open glade lay 
packs temptingly disarranged, betra3ring glimpses of 
finery dear to the savage heart. Pack-saddles and 
harness made dark blotches upon the sward, and the 
horses tethered in the background showed restlessly 
moving figures against the heavy gloom of the 
forest. A dozen Indians, or more, were grouped 
around the lanterns the trader had set upon the 
ground. Gilbert Parker himself, a huge leathern 
bottle in his hand, was pouring out liquor for his 
guests. 

"Come, comrades, let us refresh our spirits with a 
6 
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dram," lie said hospitably. "Drink first and haggle 
afterward. Here's your old fnend and mine to wel- 
come you, well filled for the occasion. Not a man 
among you but has cheered his heart with a draught 
from that bottle." 

The pewter cup passed from hand to hand. The 
red men's tongues relaxed. So did the sharp watch 
they had kept over certain bundles of peltries tossed 
on the ground at their feet. Gilbert was generous 
with his liquor. Some of it he gave away, and 
more of it he sold ; but, giving or selling, he poured 
it out freely. As it flowed with lavish generosity, 
the prices of furs became easier, and a few large 
pearls found their way from the pouches of the 
Indians to the trader's wallet. When the moon rose 
higher the peltries had been removed from the feet of 
the red men to the neighbourhood of the trader's 
packs. 

There were not as many braves perambulating the 
open glade when the moon began to descend. Some 
lay stretched upon the grass. A few yet clustered 
about a half-empty bottle, and shouted and quar- 
relled. The trader was gathering together his newly 
acquired possessions. As he drew out his wallet to 
drop the last of the pearls into it he heard a voice 
at his elbow. 

"Not all the empty heads are of my people." 

Gilbert turned and confronted the old chief who 
had barred his progress upon the trail earlier in the 
day. His face grew dark as he surveyed the un- 
welcome intruder. 

"What would you have?" he asked angrily. "Your 
young men please themselves. They are not pap- 
pooses. They know what they desire." 

But as he spoke the trader saw the spaces back in 
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the trees become animated with moving figures, and 
half a hundred of the older men of the tribe ad- 
vanced into the open glade. The old chief pointed to 
his companions, and then to the young braves upon 
the grass. 

"What would your chief men do if I should come 
to your town after you had bidden me be gone, and 
leave your young men lying on the ground?*' he 
asked. 

"Do? Nothing,'* replied Gilbert. "Your young 
men need not have drunk unless they were thirsty. 
I forced it on none of them. I did but take pity on 
their state. 'Twas the part of humanity to give 
them the wherewithal to quench their thirst." 

"And pity took from them the peltries and the 
beads?" said the old chief "Young man, I told you 
to go back to your own people. You stayed, and 
gave my young men the brandy and the rum. You 
say it is a gift. So be it. There is no word but 
yours. The sense has gone from my young men. 
They know not what they do. It is the place of the 
old to know for them. Take back your goods. I 
know not whether they are what my young men 
want. They cannot tell me. Your strong water has 
driven the understanding from them. Therefore 
take back your goods and give to me the peltries 
and the beads. It is just. It is my decision." 

He advanced and laid his hand upon the skins 
that Gilbert Parker had been transferring to one of 
his packs. 

"Nay, but this is robbery," ei^aimed the young 
man angrily. "Have not your braves drunk deeply 
of my liquor " 

"It was a gift. The white man said so," inter- 
rupted the chief "He gave it from pity. That is 
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his concern. The liquor cannot be given back. That 
which we can give back, we give. We are no thieves. 
Go, take that which is yours, and leave my young 
men alone. They have taken your liquor, but you 
have taken their understanding. It is a fair bar- 
gain. Go!" 

The band of Indians had closed in on the trader. 
One or two of the young braves made drunken 
efforts to come to his assistance. He was over- 
matched, and he knew it. He threw down the 
skins. 

"As you win," he said. "I am the loser; that is 
all." ^ 

"The white man has beads," said the chief. "They 
belong to my young men." 

Gilbert took a handful of pearls from his wallet, 
and threw them down upon the grass. The Indian 
made no movement to pick them up. 

"Yonder are your pack-horses, and the moon is 
high," he said. "The trail will be safe for many 
hours." 

Gilbert took the hint and loaded his horses, but 
long after he left the glade he had but to turn his 
head to see, back upon the trail, the dark figures of 
the Indians following at a distance to insure the 
carrjring out of the chief's decree. 

"There's one avenue of gain closed for a time," 
said the young man. "Well, the life of a trader has 
its misadventures, and the old fool is not the only 
chief in these regions." 



CHAPTER IX 

The door of the great hall stood wide open in 
waiting hospitality, while down the short, broad 
avenue from the gates came guests on horseback or 
in coach of state. It was a gala day at the planta- 
tion — a high day and holiday amgng the servants. 
Since morn no work had been done in the fields, 
though the house had been early astir, for on this 
June day the "little lady of the Home House'* was 
nineteen, and a dinner and a dance were to be given 
in her honour. The great oaks upon the lawn al- 
ready sheltered groups of visitors, and more were 
ascending the steps of the columned portico. The 
face of Christopher the butler was radiantly be- 
nignant as he ushered in new arrivals. 

"Mr. George, sir, I reckon they're all here now. I 
flatter myself that not an invited guest has failed to 
appear," he announced in whispered confidence to 
George Bryce. 

His tone of important satisfaction, and his fault- 
less imitation of the manner and speech of his supe- 
riors, brought a smile to the young man's lips. 

"Little fear of any being absent to-day," he said. 
"A dance would draw them, if 'twere not a birth- 
night frolic into the bargain." 

"Yes, sir, there's neither gentleman nor lady from 
all the country round but's here to-day," responded 
the old servant, with a glance of pride at the com- 
pany. 
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Yet in spite of Christopher's satisfaction there was 
one invited guest who had not arrived, and his 
absence cast a shadow over the gladness of the girl 
in whose honour the feast had been planned. Doris 
stood at that moment upon the top step of the 
grand staircase, her hand on the elaborately carved 
newel, her foot lifted to descend. Yet she lingered a 
moment to cast a last wistful glance out of the win- 
dow opposite the stairs. She made a strikingly 
attractive picture as she stood upon the staircase, 
with one silk-shod foot uplifted, and her head partly 
turned towards the window. The face that in its 
childish incompleteness had given promise of beauty 
had more than fulfilled the promise. The opulent 
ease of life on the plantation had erased all the lines 
of care and sorrow. The delicately curved lips had 
lost their patient droop. They could open in mirth 
or mockery, and they had not lost their trick of 
uttering quaint truths, but words of sadness seldom 
passed them now. The little Doris had become alto- 
gether the young lady of the house, brilliant, win- 
some, even saucy; but she was Doris still. Her hair 
had darkened until the glint of gold was but the 
undertint, gleaming here and there in wave and 
braid, and giving brightness to the small, well- 
poised head. The girl was well grown, but not tall, 
though the long train falling in Watteau-like pleats 
from the shoulders gave an appearance of height. 
Brilliantly fair were the arms and shoulders revealed 
above the sheeny folds of a gown of palest straw- 
coloured silk, embroidered with silver and opening 
over a petticoat of silver brocade. A single red rose 
was fastened in the pointed bodice, its petals just 
touching the deep tucker of Brussels lace that gave a 
soft finish to the glistening silk. One little white 
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hand lifted the shimmering train, the other grasped 
the baluster as, the backward glance failing to re- 
veal to her the figure she sought, Doris absently 
descended the stairs. The look of preoccupation left 
her face as she came in sight of the gay company 
below. The guests were even now being summoned 
into the wide hall for dinner. Stout oaken tables 
standing end to end supplemented the ordinary 
dining-table, for the guests to-day were many in 
number. There was a festive air over all the ar- 
rangements. The shining damask tablecloths chal- 
lenged the very silver upon their surface to surpass 
them in brilliancy, and basket and tray, bowl and 
tankard and cup, took up the challenge in proud 
defiance. This was an occasion that had warranted 
the bringing forth from storeroom and closet of the 
choicest of napery and the richest of silver. DeUcate 
china graced the board, and great bowls of roses, 
of a tint to match the one that glowed upon Doris's 
bosom, made glorious blotches of colour upon the 
sheeny whiteness. 

They kept early hours in those days, and there 
was a dance in prospect, therefore nobody dreamed 
of waiting for darkness before the festivities began. 
With laugh and jest and courtly compliment the 
guests moved to their seats, and for the moment 
nobody noticed that the chair opposite to the one 
in which Doris bestowed herself had no occu- 
pant. 

The girl's face had lost all trace of disappointment 
as she lent herself to the entertainment of her guests. 
More than one pair of masculine eyes turned her 
way a little too often to give genuine pleasure to the 
lady whose wants those eyes were supposed to be 
busy in spying out. Apparently Doris had aban- 
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doned herself to the gaiety of the moment, yet it 
was she alone of all the company who above the 
hum of voices heard the distant hoof-beats of a 
horse. For a moment the red lips parted, and the 
girl's eyes sought the door. Then she was her- 
self again, only perhaps a shade more happy and 
free. 

"He has come," she told herself, and she did not 
doubt the statement though several minutes elapsed 
before the new arrival was ushered into the hall. 
"He has ridden his horse straight to the stables, 
and stopped to make himself presentable before ap- 
pearing here," she mused. 

There was no surprise on her face when he came 
in; only a happy light. 

"Gilbert Parker! You are welcome, sir. I feared 
that you were to make the one break in our other- 
wise complete circle." 

Mrs. Bryce turned cordially to the late comer. 

"The fates were against me, madam," he said, 
coming to her side, "as the fates are wont to be 
when they know their power to hurt. I would not 
have failed to reach here to-night for a shipload of 
gold." 

The lady smiled. 

"Go and make your peace with Doris," she said. 

His eyes had already sought the girl's face. Now 
with a quick movement he came towards her. She 
rose from her seat to welcome him, a faint colour 
tinging her cheeks. 

"I invoke for you all happiness, little lady, and 
would fain pray the gods that my hand might be 
the one to bring it to you," he said, in a voice too 
low for any ear but hers. 

The colour upon her cheeks deepened. 
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"You had like to have robbed me of that upon 
which I had counted/' she said. "I thought that 
you would not come." 

"Nay, but that would have been a sorer privation 
to me than to you/* he said, releasing the hand he 
had held longer than was necessary. 

A minute later he had appropriated the vacant 
chair opposite Doris, dropping into it with a grate- 
ful glance at the lady of the house. 

The hum of voices grew lively again, but for a 
time Gilbert took little part in the conversation. 
He was watching Doris.. He had not seen her for 
nearly a twelvemonth — the occasion upon which he 
had received an invitation to the merr3rmaking to- 
night. Gilbert Parker had aged but slightly in the 
years since he met the little London Doris and be- 
friended her. He was a substantial trader to-day, 
however, and more than one Spanish damsel in 
Augustine wondered why her charms, while they 
were neither unacknowledged nor uncomplimented 
by this half-foreigner, yet failed of any result save 
an hour's frolic or an evening's gaiety. He was too 
much one of their own race not to enjoy a flirtation 
with these graceful Spanish women who knew so 
well how to make the most of their charms, and it 
is not improbable that he would have succumbed 
long before this to some determined siege to his 
heart, had not another image stood between the 
dark, handsome faces and the vulnerable spot. His 
attraction toward the child Doris had developed 
into a tender love for the girl Doris. That love had 
restrained him from many a deed to which his reck- 
less nature would have led him but for the thought 
of what the girl would say if she could witness it. 
It wpuld have been well had he allowed its influence 
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to reach yet further, even to prompting him to the 
questioning of his own actions and the placing 
around his impulses of barriers that had never jet 
had their rightful place in his life. 

The meal was both a merry and a long one, for of 
characteristic Virginian dainties there was a list 
lengthy enough to appall even a hungry visitor. It 
was not too long for Gilbert. He was in a conve- 
nient position to look into Doris's face and listen to 
the sound of her voice, and he would not have cared 
had the meal lasted all night. There was nothing 
between him and the girl but a great leathern jug of 
metheglin, big enough and black enough to suggest 
the days of huge potations and long-drawn-out 
revelry. The slanting rays of the sun glinted from 
its broad silver band and set the silver shield upon 
its side aflame. Gilbert let his eyes travel in the 
wake of the sun's ray from the gUstening shield in 
its sombre setting to the rose upon Doris's breast, 
another trap that caught the sunbeam in its glow- 
ing embrace and held it there. Not so the eyes that 
had followed it. They passed on and up to the 
more delicate roses glowing softly in the girl's 
cheeks. Gilbert was not silent now. He was exert- 
ing himself to make the dinner seem as short to her 
as it did to him. He had not failed, hitherto. She 
was dividing her attentions fairly between him and 
her neighbours on either hand, but for the moment 
Gilbert was satisfied. Mrs. Bryce, glancing dov/n 
the table, saw the girl's animated face, and gave a 
little nod of approval. 

Not so her nephew, George Bryce. He also glanced 
down the long table — and frowned. 

"The fellow is mighty free with his attentions," he 
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inwardly growled. "I for one shouldn't have broken 
my heart if he had failed to put in an appearance. 
He is not one of us." 

There seemed little danger of heartbreaking in that 
house to-night. Music and mirth held sway as the 
sun dipped down and gave excuse for the lighting of 
innumerable candles of bayberry wax. From silver 
candlestick, glittering sconce, and more ponderous 
candle-beam, they flooded every room with a soft 
light. The guests abandoned themselves to merri- 
ment. Coloured musicians skilled in the manipula- 
tion of the fiddle-string pompously took up their posi- 
tions, fully aware of their importance in making music 
"for the quality to dance to,'* and the fun began. 

Of all the merry party none was more untiring 
than Doris. 

"Enjo3dng yourself, aren't you?" asked George 
Bryce, coming across her in a side room where she 
was resting after a dance, for a wonder at the 
moment without an escort. 

"Of course I am," she said, with a little happy 
laugh. "WTiat is the use of making all these prepar- 
ations and having all the world here in my honour 
if I do not enjoy myself." 

"I haven't had a dance with you yet," he said 
reproachfully. 

"Mightily remiss of you," she returned. "I greatly 
fear you are too late. Ah, here comes Gilbert. I 
have promised the next dance to him." 

George growled something inarticulate, and moved 
off, leaving the field to Gilbert. 

"I have been looking for you everjrwhere. I am 
glad I did not find you— anywhere but here." 

He had come over to her, and was standing look- 
ing down at the slim, graceful figure. 
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"Why?" she asked. 

"Because I have you all to myself," he said. "Do 
you want to dance, little lady? If you do not, I 
will take you to the balcony, or beyond it. I have 
something I want to show you." 

"Who would want to dance after that?" she said, 
with another happy laugh. 

They went through the hall to the balcony that 
ran across the back of the house. Light from within 
shone through the open windows upon it, and one 
or two couples had taken advantage of its coolness 
and partial seclusion. Gilbert led Doris down the 
broad steps to the terrace below, and even then 
he showed no disposition to stop. A fall moon 
was just rising, but even without the aid of its 
beams there would have been no difficulty in dis- 
covering that they were passing through Mrs. 
Bryce's flower garden. The breath of roses was in 
the air. 

"There, we have left them all behind," said Gilbert, 
slackening speed and letting the satisfaction creep 
into his tone. "Of a truth the music sounds sweeter 
at this distance than when it deafens the ears with 
its clamour." 

He did not see the smile upon his companion's 
lips. Her head was slightly turned from him. 

They had not passed beyond the garden before she 
became aware of the sound of footsteps, that pres- 
ently resolved themselves into the tramp of a man 
and a horse. 

"Some one is approachtug," she said. 

"Something, rather," he replied, laughing. "Doris, 
yonder comes your birthday gift." 

It came in full view as he spoke — a superb horse, 
black as night. Even in this softened tight Doris 
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could see the proud arching of his neck, and the 
nostrils moving nervously. 

"What a beauty!*' she said. "And you have 
brought him for me?" 

"I have been training him for six months," he said. 
**He is as near perfection as can be found on this 
side of the water." 

"You are very good." 

"Am I?" he said, stooping a little and leaning for- 
vsrard that he might look into her eyes. "Little 
lady " 

"Yes, Mr. George, sir, I'se here." 

The voice of the negro who was holding the horse 
broke in on Gilbert's words. The young man drew 
back a step, and stood erect. He had been too in- 
tent upon a girl's utterances to catch the sounds of 
footsteps that to Cicero's ears had been increasingly 
audible for several seconds. 

"Who spoke to you, you fool?" snapped George 
Bryce. "What are you doing with that horse out 
here?" 

"Leading him to Missie Doris, sir." 

"You here, Doris?" 

Perhaps the young Virginian was not as much 
surprised as he seemed. 

"Nay, but 'tis surely more surprising to see you so 
far from the merrjrmaking," she said. "I fear me 
you will yet repent so great a loss of pleasure." 

"What? With my cousin here?" he said, tr3n[ng to 
speak lightly. 

"Now that you are here," said Gilbert politely, 
"you can give us an opinion on the merits of the 
horse. WTiat do you say to him as a mount for 
Doris?" 

"For Doris!" said the younger man. "Doris has 
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horses enough at her disposal, and animals that 
have been well trained at that. I doubt if my aunt 
will let her ride an untried steed, let the brute be 
what he may/' 

"Ah, and very right too,*' replied Gilbert quietly. 
"But Erebus is not exactly untried. I have had him 
under my own training and ridden him constantly 
for six months, and he had few faults when he came 
to me. Doris,'* he added, turning to the girl, "he is, 
like myself, of mixed blood, and half Spanish at 
that." 

"It is a recommendation," she said softly, and 
that the speech pleased^ne of her hearers little was 
evidenced by the suppressed growl that nobody was 
fully aware of but Cicero. That young man had 
sharp ears. 

Gilbert's desire to linger in the moonlight had de- 
parted with the appearance of George Bryce. He 
took pleasure in showing Doris the points of the 
animal he had brought all the way from the Spanish 
colony for her use, but that done, he turned away. 

"Take him back to the stable, Cicero," he said. 

"And to-morrow I will ride him, and you shall 
show me all his perfections," said Doris. "Oh, by- 
the-way, George, if you were going on to the stables, 
I pray you do not feel constrained to return." This 
with a demure glance into that young man's by no 
means amiable face. 

He muttered something about looking after a 
horse, and said he would rejoin them in a minute. 

"Don't be too sure, young man," mentally ejacu- 
lated the other masculine member of the party. 
Aloud he said: "It is cool and pleasant here. Shall 
we turn aside into the arbour beyond the roses?" 

"And leave my cousin to a solitary walk," said 
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Doris. "It seems not a bad idea. On the whole he 
may prefer his own company." 

Well, it was night, and they were both young. 
Moreover such occasions were rare. The sound of 
music came to them in the pauses of the conversa- 
tion, and the breath of roses gave the air an intoxi- 
cating sweetness. The moon both hid and revealed 
for each the face of the other. 

"I think I could wish myself back upon the Eagle 
to-night,'' Gilbert said, and the words broke a 
silence that had been filled with melody and subtle 
perfume. 

"Truly 'tis but a poor compliment to Virginia, 
and to us, that the desire should be uppermost to- 
night," replied Doris. 

"Nay, but on the Eagle my little lady was mine 
alone," he responded. 

She did not answer. 

"Doris, do you know that for twelve months I 
have waited for this night?" he said. 

"So have I," she replied, with a low laugh. "It 
was to be the grandest birthnight party I had ever 
had, and I— I was to be then a young lady." 

"But the waiting was not the same to you," he 
said. "You were but waiting for a frolic, and I was 
waiting for this night to decide whether my little 
lady was to be mine, my very own, or whether she 
was to disappear forever, lost in the young lady 
of the Home House." 

There was a moment's silence, and then the girl 
said: "She will always be the 'little lady' to you." 

"Ah, but it is not the little lady, but my little 
lady that I want," he said. "Doris, I want her all 
to myself. Can I have her?" 

His fingers touched hers, but he made no effort to 
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close his own about those others. His breath came 
fast as he waited for her answer. 

"I think you can/' she said. 

And then— well, the moon is a very accommodat- 
ing luminary. She positively allowed herself to suf- 
fer momentary eclipse behind a rudimentary cloud. 
When she emerged again she might have seen two 
deepened roses upon Doris's cheeks, and a light in 
Gilbert's eyes that had not been there before. But 
she did not look. Full well she has earned her right 
to be the Kght beloved of youth. 

There were several male guests whose brows har- 
boured a thundercloud apiece when Gilbert and 
Doris awoke to the fact that there were others in 
the world besides themselves, and the girl appeared 
once more among her guests. Several dances had 
been missed, and Doris had accepted partners for 
every one. 

**I leave you to settle the quarrel with the knight 
whose attractions proved too strong for me," said 
the girl blithely. **Black as darkness and proud as 
Lucifer is he for whom I risked the loss of more 
than one dance, to say nothing of the companion- 
ship of the gentlest knights of the province of Vir- 
ginia. Ay, and right well was I repaid," she 
added. 

Upon the brows of the gentle knights the ominous 
darkness deepened. 

"He has already departed," continued the maiden, 
**or I would allow you to pay court to him. He 
waited but for my homage, and retired." 

"'Tis a new thing for a lady to pay homage to a 
knight in this land," muttered one of the defrauded 
youths. 

**Ay, but 'tis a new thing for a proud Spanish 
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stranger to make a night appointment with a lady," 
replied the girl, with a laugh. 

"Tell us his name,'* demanded one of the group. 

'* Willingly, '* she said. "Erebus has no reason to be 
ashamed of name or ancestry. Ah, you must surely 
pay court to him. He has not a white spot upon 
him, and I am sure, before I try him, that his pace 
is superb.*' 

"A horse!" laughed a member of the party, "and 
a Spaniard. Verily you are not without excuse." 

She merrily made her peace with them, for who 
could refuse forgiveness to so pretty a suppliant? 

A minute later she was claimed by a partner less 
unfortunate than those who surrounded her, and 
was led away to the dance, her heart already danc- 
ing a merrier tune than any the instruments played. 

Only once did Gilbert have chance of speech with 
her again that evening, and that was in the room 
where refreshments were laid ; and there were many 
others present. He brought to her a draught of 
mead in a cup formed of a tiny gourd, silver-rimmed, 
and set upon a foot of the same precious metal. A 
cup, similar in shape, but fashioned from the shell of 
a cocoanut, was lifted to his own lips. 

"I drink to my little lady-love," he said, in a voice 
low and tender. 

The mead was sweet, but perhaps the girl found 
the words sweeter. 

It was when the merrjrmaking had drawn 
almost to a close that Doris encountered George 
Bryce. 

"You look as fresh as ever," he said, and the tone 
suggested that the fact was a grievance. 

"And you look as if you were not finding the 

world to your taste," she said. 
7 
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"Finding the world to my taste!" he repeated. 
**How could I find it to my taste? Do you suppose 
it gives me pleasure to see you letting that for- 
eign fellow treat you as if you belonged to him?" 

'*Nay, but I do not flatter myself that my doings 
can either make or mar my cousin's pleasure," she 
said quietly. 

"What? When you belong to me?" he demanded. 

The brown eyes opened a little wider, and the girl 
drew herself up proudly. 

"Nay, but to none but aunt Isabelle do I allow 
that daim," she said. 

He turned to her, a trace of eagerness in his man- 
ner. 

"But you will allow it to me?" he said. "Doris, 
I have not spoken before. Aunt Isabelle did not 
wish it. But it must be said now. That fellow is 
deucedly insolent. You will give me a right to the 
claim? You know that aunt Isabelle has always 
designed that it should be so." 

"And you ask me in accordance with her will?" 

The tone was very quiet. 

"Of course— and with my own too," he replied. 
"We have known one another too long to need to 
make any fuss about it. We like each other — and it 
has to be, any way." 

She stood looking at him. Then the laughter came 
into her eyes. 

"George, we can afibrd to talk sensibly, can't we?" 
she said. "You don't love me— not in that way. 
No, never mind protesting," she added, as he tried 
to interrupt her. "You know, and I know, that 
you would never have thought of this if aunt Isa- 
belle had not desired it. It may seem all right to 
you, but, my dear cousin, things don't look the same 
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to a woman. She— well, she thinks that when she 
gives herself, she is entitled to something that— for- 
give me, cousin — that you cannot give." 

"Nonsense, Doris," he said, half impatiently, half 
earnestly. "I like you better than you know. I— 
I'm jealous of you to-night in all your bravery." 

She smiled. 

"There, you have done your duty," she said. "Tell 
aunt Isabelle you have done what she told you, and 
failed. I will explain myself to her." 

"But you do not know what you will lose," he 
protested. "Aunt Isabelle has never told you. We 
must marry. It has long ago been decided that the 
estate goes to you and me jointly, and if either 
should refuse the other, he or she is cut out of the 
will." 

She looked at him for a minute with an expression 
he did not understand. 

"I see," she said at last. "It explains many 
things." 

"And you give your consent?" 

"Certainly not." 

"Why, Doris!" 

His tone was one of genuine surprise. 

"It is incomprehensible, isn't it?" she said slowly. 
"W^ell, it will be all right for you. You have not 
refused me, you know," and she turned away and 
left him. 
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CHAPTER X 

'*Hi! yah! The Kttle missie's eyes shine like stars 
to-day." 

Cicero stood in the stable yard staring after the 
"little missie" as she rode away on the back of Ere- 
bus. It was not quite certain which looked the most 
proud, the handsome little black steed, or his master 
who rode close to Doris, his eye taking in every 
movement of the horse while it rested with the most 
supreme satisfaction on the face of the rider. Cicero 
foUowed the pair with his gaze. 

"Little missie" was the one being on the planta- 
tion for whom the negro had any real care. From 
the day when she chanced to meet him, a runaway 
slave from further up the country, hiding from a 
harsh master and in imminent danger of recapture, 
he had been little missie's servant. It was char- 
acteristic of Doris that on that occasion she saw the 
terror in the man's eyes, and stopped. 

"What is the matter?*' she asked. 

Desperation forced from him the truth. 

"Missie, they catch me. They think they get money 
for giving me up." 

It was probable enough. The man had been out- 
lawed, as were all runaway slaves, and anybody 
was at liberty to capture or kill him. Two stran- 
gers, who had seen him pass and suspected h\m of 
being a runaway, were on his track. The ear of the 
girl already caught the sound of footsteps. 

"Quick !" she said, speaking in a tone of command. 
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"Take this Ijasket and follow me. You are my 
servant." 

The negro took the little basket. The abject terror 
that had pervaded face and figure disappeared. He 
drew himself up and followed the girl. The stran- 
gers came on. 

"Cicero, there are grapes on the vine in that tree 
that look ripe. Get them for me, please." 

The clear, girlish voice carried far. The men were 
approaching. 

Cicero reached up into the tree. The movement 
placed his back to the enemy. The girl stood wait- 
ing in the roadway. With a long, searching glance 
the strangers passed. 

"That's the feller, and we're out in our reckoning," 
remarked one of them. 

And Cicero — rechristened by the girl in the moment 
of emergency— went back with Doris to the planta- 
tion. A little diplomacy on the part of Mrs. Bryce, 
together with the full value of the negro, availed to 
satisfy a master who had never expected to see his 
runaway property again, and Cicero became hence- 
forth the servant and body-guard of the "little 
missie." To-day he was jubilant. 

"Mr. George think he come just right time last 
night," he said. "He not remember there a to- 
morrow." 

Gilbert and Doris were enjo3ring the "to-morrow" 
to the full. 

"Doris," said the young man as they slackened 
pace, "I may tell Mrs. Bryce? I want to claim you 
before all the world." 

"Yes," she said quietly, "you may tell her. But 
she will not consent." 

The girl was right. The lady listened to the 
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manly declaration of love and the straightforward 
request for the hand of her protegee, and shook her 
head. 

"Young man, I warned you long ago you were 
too late," she said. "You were half an hour behind 
in the race. The girl is mine, was mine from the 
time I secured the refusal of her down there in 
Charles-Town. I told you then you were too late to 
put in a claim. I spoke truth, and it was never 
more true than to-day." 

"But, madam, you cannot keep her always," he 
said. 

"I do not want to keep her," replied the lady 
quietly. "I intend to give her away— but not to 
you." 

"Madam " 

"There is no necessity for heroics," interrupted the 
lady. "I have brought the girl up. I have the first 
claim on her. I intend to enforce that claim. Nay, 
look not so dangerous. 'Tis for her good. Think 
you that you can give her what I can?" 

And she was deaf to all his entreaties, let hitn urge 
what he would. When at last he pleaded his right 
as the accepted suitor of the girl, she dismissed him 
with the fiat: "She is mine, absolutely mine for two 
years yet. Of her own free will she pledged herself 
to be my ward until she was twenty-one. Until 
then neither she nor you can have aught to say in 
the matter. Go you, and leave the girl in peace. I 
will have no more of these visits — they do but un- 
settle her— and no writing back and forth, though 
of that you'd have little chance across the wilds of 
the Florida colony." 

Against Doris's protestations and remonstrances 
she was equally obdurate. 
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"Yott don't know what is good for you," she said. 
**You and George are set aside for each other— have 
been since first I brought you here. As for this 
Spaniard, you are bewitched by his handsome eyes 
and deferential manner. They blind you to all you 
are so eager to give up for him. Luckily there is 
somebody who is not love-blinded to look out for 
you." 

"But, aunt Isabelle," said Doris, trying to speak 
calmly, "why should I marry George? He does not 
want me, and I do not want him. And with respect 
to anything that you would give me, I have no 
claim on it. You have been very good to me. I 
have no right to ask more." 

Mrs. Bryce looked at her for a moment with a 
half-angry smile. 

"Child, you are the same little fool that you were 
when I bought you," she said. "You'd have gone 
straight back to London and thrown away all the 
benefits that were ahead of you, because that father 
and brother of yours would get on a little less easily 
without you to sacrifice your life to them; and 
you'd go to-day into that Florida wilderness because 
this young nobody asks you, and give up all that I 
have planned for you to enjoy. Let but any get a 
hold upon your heart, and be he old man, young 
man, or clfild, 'tis all one. There's no length to 
which you would not go for his benefit, let but the 
need push you hard enough. Faith, my patience 
fails. But look you, you foolish girl ! I've got you 
for a full twenty-four months yet, for you're not the 
girl to play me false, and I'll not let you spoil your 
life during that time. As for this Gilbert Parker, 
who sprang from nobody knows where, you've seen 
your last of him for two years at least." 
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Whicii was not literally true. Once, and only once, 
did the young man look into those brown eyes 
again before he mounted his horse and left the plan- 
tation, for the first time without an invitation to 
return. 

"Two years is a long period," he said, "and it 
seems presumption to ask my little lady to turn 
aside all the gay suitors who will come, and wait 
for me— a rough Indian trader. Doris, I should like 
to carry you ofi*— as I did once before." 

"I shall be waiting for you when you return," she 
said. "But now— I belong to aunt Isabelle." 

Back again in the Florida country, making long 
excursions among the Indians, fraternizing with the 
wild spirits that gravitate as by a natural law to a 
new land, gay as the gayest of them at times and 
then suddenly withdrawing himself from their com- 
panionship and giving himself up to dreams of his 
"little lady," Gilbert entered upon the two years of 
probation that were to end in Doris and a new 
life. 

"If she will it she shall even turn me into a small 
Virginia planter," he said, "though shoot me if she 
will not have to keep the sound of her own sweet 
voice in my ears to prevent me from going crazy 
with the sluggishness of the life." 

His love for Doris was strong, strong enough to 
make him discontented with his past for her sake, 
and to set him revolving plans for a less ignoble 
future. It was a pity that it only by fits and starts 
influenced the present, that shifting bridge that with 
one end on the future and the other on the past 
was, all unnoticed, determining the character of both. 
The discontent, born of love, came into that present, 
but not as a remedial agent. Discontent of self, 
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when it grew strong enough to become pain, sent 
him outside of himself for relief. At such times the 
maddest frolics and the most unbridled spirits of the 
colony were none too wild for him, and the Spanish 
women of a certain tjpe smiled and nodded ap- 
proval. "The sefior is waking now," they said. 
"His eyes are opening to life." They did not know 
that in the most riotous of circles a girl's face, 
sweet, pure, proud, ever stood between them and 
him. He sought them for the intoxication of the 
moment, keeping always the consciousness that it 
was but a temporary indulgence. And he never 
once realized that temporary indulgence can raise a 
lasting barrier between the soul and that which it 
dearly loves. 



CHAPTER XI 

In a hoose of entertainment in Augustine, at that 
time the principal town in the province of Florida, 
a Spanish girl of striking beauty reclined in careless 
grace upon a couch placed beneath a window. Her 
dark eyes were veiled by long lashes that just now 
were slow to lift. 

"He is half English, the senor, therefore his hard- 
ness of heart,'' she said. "Yet" — and the red blood 
flowed more warmly beneath the ivory-white skin 
— "he is not insensate. His lips lingered last night 
upon mine. He— A curse on the English senorita 
who has stepped in between us!" 

Her lips barely uttered the sounds. She raised her- 
self upon one arm, and her eyes lifted. There was 
in them the light of anger. 

"But for her, he would come to me. I know it. 
He speaks not of her— ever; and I should not have 
known but that I forced from him a word that told 
it to my heart. Ah, and then he would not have 
spoken if he had not drunk of the punch I mixed. 
It was potent. It unsealed his lips. She is English, 
and a heretic. He will go to her land and be lost to 
us, and our enemies will gain him." 

Then the eyelids drooped again, and the warm sun 
kissed the ivory-tinted skin, and the girl was still as 
a statue. An hour passed, and she made no move- 
ment, only the rosy flush came and went in her 
cheeks as if in answer to some hidden impulse. 
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**'Twould be pardonable, truly. The English are 
our enemies. To let one so strong and brave go 
from us to them would be to put another sword in 
the hands of the foe. Surely it is a duty we owe to 
our fair Spain that her daughters use the strength 
of their wits in her favour." 

The words broke the long stillness. The girl rose 
and stood in the sunshine, a figure tall and stately, 
of the true Spanish type. Hers was a face proud as 
well as beautiful. Why not? Among the women of 
the town of Augustine there was not her superior in 
face and form, and as for standing, her father, the 
keeper of the house, was of good repute in the place, 
and fairly well endowed with worldly goods. All 
his possessions, however, went for nothing in his 
estimation by the side of his daughter, the stately 
Theresa. No shipmaster that sailed into the waters 
of Augustine but was welcome at his house if so be 
his cargo contained some bit of filmy lace or glisten- 
ing silk that could be bought to set off the girl's 
charms to fuller perfection. 

She had suitors in plenty, this much-courted Span- 
ish damsel, but she had lost her heart to one who 
was not a suitor, even to the trader, Gilbert Parker. 
Of all the Spanish women of Augustine she pleased 
him best. She knew when to draw back as well as 
when to lead him on; and she had learned the art 
of making him seek the caress she was waiting to be- 
stow. It was not to the house of her father he 
came when the wildest spirit of unrest possessed 
him, for there decorum was never entirely lost, and 
the maddest mirth had ever a stopping-point. Not 
a man in Augustine but knew that with the dark- 
eyed Theresa there were limits that must not be 
overstepped. 
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Those eyes were shining now with a light that 
was uncertain, coming and going in strange fashion. 

"Nay," said the girl at last, "it is but a mad 
scheme. "Let him go, if he will, to the English 
senorita. Why should I care?" 

A shake of the shoulders, careless and free, as if 
with the easy grace of the movement she would 
shake off unwelcome thought, followed the words, 
and the girl descended the stairs to the ground floor. 
As she passed the outer door, it opened, and a black- 
robed figure entered. 

"Peace be with you, my daughter," said the 
priest. 

"Nay, father, but these are not the days of peace, 
but of strife," she answered lightly. 

He smiled. 

"Ah, you allude to the never-ending controversy 
vrith our neighbours of the north," he said. "What 
said the trader, Gilbert Parker, with respect to their 
doings?" 

The creamy tint of the girl's cheek deepened to 
rose. 

"Nay, he is half English himself," she said, "there- 
fore does he say little of their doings." 

"Half English!" repeated the priest. "And where 
are the fair daughters of Spain that they capture 
not both the Spanish and the foreign half of this 
recreant knight, and link him by ties that cannot be 
broken to the land to which he belongs?" 

The eyes of the father were skilled in the reading 
of the heart, and they were fixed on the girl's face. 
Perhaps his words were not altogether spoken at a 
venture. 

Theresa laughed. 

"Perchance the daughters of Spain are themselves 
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not yet ready for the riveting of the fetters," she 
said. 

"Ah! Say you so, my daughter?" replied the 
priest. "Then surely 'twere folly to hurry them. 
Yet are there worse men than this Gilbert Parker. 
It would be more than a pity that men of his stamp 
should go northward, and increase the strength of 
the enemy. It may be there is no necessity for haste ; 
nevertheless, when you stand in need of the offices of 
the church, scruple not to call on me." 

He passed on to an inner room, and the girl stood 
looking after him. Were they an outcome of her 
own thought— these words the father had spoken? 
It is strange, when an impulse to action has taken 
possession of the soul, how outside influences begin 
to work around it, strengthening and developing it 
into a deliberate purpose. 

"Even to the eyes of the good father there is 
danger," mused the girl. "If he leave us, never to 
return " 

She broke off and turned away, but through her 
mind again and again flitted the words of the 
priest, and a thought that at first was but a wild 
fancy took shape and assumed the character of a 
possibility. 

It was the innkeeper whose words came next to 
solidify that thought. 

"Our friend Gilbert Parker has grown younger 
since he went to his countrjntnen in the northern 
province," he said. "Yet he seemed to me not un- 
willing to be back. Theresa, if eyes speak not lies, 
he has joined the worshippers at your shrine. Ah, 
well, he would malce as good a son-in-law as any of 
them. The fellow is growing rich." 

Bit by bit it grew— that impulse that was at first 
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a wild love scheme. There was tinrest now in the 
stately Theresa's eyes. 

That night, in the privacy of her chamber, she 
drew from a quaintly carved chest a box of sandal- 
wood. 

"She said it was potent/' mused the girl, "and she 
was skilled in all the lore of our Spanish gypsies." 

The sandal-wood box had yielded up its spoils, 
and in her palm the girl held a packet. 

"Use it with sparing hand, for it worketh magic, 
said the old wife. Truly it seemeth the time to 
put her words to the test." 

As she spoke, the girl untied the package and 
touched with her finger the powder it contained. 
Then she sat long with her eyes down-bent. After- 
wards she carefully folded the paper and replaced it 
in the box. The vague impulse had grown into a 
purpose. 

And before many days had passed there was 
found for the purpose opportunity to develop into 
action. 

There came a night when the craving for ex- 
citement laid its hold on Gilbert Parker, and the 
thought of Doris was not strong enough to quench 
the thirst for pleasure. His footsteps turned into the 
narrow street where he was fairly sure a welcome 
awaited him, and there, as fate would have it, was 
the father of Theresa standing without his door. 

"Welcome, friend," he said. "Enter and make glad 
our hearts." 

The girl greeted him with a lazy smile and a glance 
from eyes that said more than words could have 
done. And he abandoned himself to the delights of 
the moment, to wine, and song, and gay converse. 
In light, air J badinage, the talk that flits upon the 
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sutfajce as unsubstantial as the froth upon the sum- 
mer sea, the Spanish girl was an adept. To-night 
she was gay as the flowers that decked her hair. 
The master of the house brought forth his best wines 
for his guest. The sparkle of wine and the sparkle of 
wit went to the young man's brain. He drank 
freely. Laughter and mirth entered his soul. He 
forgot all else. The beautiful Theresa smiled upon 
him. She sang for him and with him, and her voice 
was sweet. It was while she was singing that the 
master of the house was called away. Gilbert 
troubled himself little that he did not return. What 
company did he want other than this Spanish 
maiden, who filled for him the sparkling cup and 
w^as more gay and alluring than she had ever been 
before?" 

"Nay, but wait," she cried, as he praised the wine. 
"I will mix for you a draught such as has never yet 
passed your lips. The punch-bowl shall to-night 
surpass itself, and you shall learn what ambrosial 
sweetness the Spanish women know how to prepare 
for the favoured among their knights." 

He watched the long, graceful fingers as they 
busied themselves about the bowl, and yielded him- 
self up to the intoxication of pleasure. There was 
no impatience in his breast when she left him for a 
minute, to seek other ingredients, but his eyes wel- 
comed her return. 

"It is prepared," she gaily announced, as she 
stirred the foaming liquid. "'Tis for thee, my fiiend. 
To-night no lips but thine and mine shall touch it." 

She stooped as she spoke, and put her own rosy 
lips to the brim. A few drops of the liquid passed 
them. They acted like an elixir of life. She felt a 
warm glow thrill through her, and there was a 
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quickening of her heart beats. The light in the 
room grew rosy. A pleasurable exhilaration seized 
her. She felt light as air and happy as a bird at 
mom. She looked towards Gilbert. He had quaffed 
deeply of the punch. For a minute he did but smack 
his lips. 

*"Tis the best that fair hands ever mixed,'* he said. 
"'Tis the nectar of the gods." 

He sat looking at her in dreamy enjoyment. The 
liquor was yet warm in his throat. Then, as if by 
some subtle influence, the face of the world began to 
change. The room no longer showed the somewhat 
faded trappings of a much-used house of entertain- 
ment. There was beauty in the fall of the leather 
hangings, and the tint of the polished floor. The 
pictures upon the walls were works of art, the 
viands upon the table food for kings. As for him- 
self, he had drunk of the very fountain of youth. 
He felt light as a winged arrow, and glad with a 
gladness unknown before. Care slid from him, and 
joy clothed him as with a garment. He laughed 
aloud. 

"Theresa, fair one, no hand but thine shall ever 
again prepare for me the festive cup," he said. **Ah, 
but where is that hand so fair and skillful?" 

He leant forward and clasped within his own the 
slender fingers. They were warm and soft in his 
grasp. Their touch filled him with a new intoxica- 
tion. He looked into the girl's face. It had grown 
brilliantly beautiful. He was enamoured— spell- 
bound. He had drunk too freely to have reason 
enough left to argue that it was his vision that had 
changed, and not the forms around him. He had 
been overcome by drink many a time before; but 
this was a strange, new intoxication. It possessed 
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his very soul. He had lost himself in its embrace. 
The past was blotted out. The present only was 
real— the present and this woman, bewitchingly 
beautiful, who smiled upon him and led him on with 
words coquettish and gay, spoken in a voice more 
musical than the ripple of waters over the stones or 
the murmur of a summer breeze among the pines. 
What wonder that he drew the stately head down 
so that his lips met hers? 

"I could live thus forever," he said. 

She looked at him for a moment fixedly. Then her 
eyes smiled. 

**Nay, but 'tis only those that love who could live 
together forever," she said. 

"Love!" he cried. "And is not this love?" 

What memory was it that at the word sent a pain 
as from an arrow-point into his very brain? Love ! 
He relapsed into silence. 

"Verily, since my punch is good, it must once 
again moisten your lips," she said. 

He felt her touch upon his arm. How long the 
silence had lasted he did not know. 

"See," she said, "it warmly inviteth. For none 
but you will I ever mix it thus." 

She lifted the bowl and held it to his lips while he 
drank. The pain was gone — ^the past blotted out as 
by a sea of mist. He held out his hand to the 
Spanish girl. 

"Come," he said, "my feet will not be still. It is 
a time to dance and be glad." 

She yielded herself to his embrace. He felt her 

breath warm upon his cheek. His tongue spoke 

words for which his brain was not responsible. 

The glow upon her cheek deepened. At last— at last 

— he had spoken of love. 
8 
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In an inner room sat the innkeeper in close con- 
verse with a priestly visitor. He was an invited 
guest to-night — a thing of no rare occurrence. He 
was speaking earnestly. 

"He would make her as good a husband as any to 
be found in the province. 'Tis true he is wild; but 
the power of woman is great." 

"And he has a goodly sum adventured in the trade 
of the East,'* replied the master of the house. "He 
is on the upward path, this Indian trader. 'Twould 
suit me well if Theresa— Ah, what is this?" 

The door had opened, and the girl stood upon the 
threshold. 

"'Tis even as you see," she said, and looked to- 
wards the priest. 

She was standing hand in hand with Gilbert, and 
a smile of triumph was on the man's face. For a 
moment the priest looked upon the pair. Then he 
rose. 

"He is not fully himself," he whispered, bending 
towards the innkeeper. "Yet will I not refuse the 
offices of the church." 

It is doubtful if one word of all he uttered entered 
the brain of Gilbert Parker as he stood by Theresa's 
side, and prompted by the innkeeper, repeated the 
words that linked him and the Spanish girl in wed- 
lock. The strange potion had done its work. The 
brain was dazed. A languor was beginning to steal 
over him. He saw the faces about him as in a won- 
derful dream. He repeated words that had to him 
no meaning. And then he threw himself upon a 
settle and was wafted away in slumber sweeter than 
any which had ever brfore come to tired brain or 
body. His eyelids were pressed down by it; it 
wrapped itself about his very heart. 
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And the Spanish girl turned and left him. "The 
English sefiorita will see him no more," she said. 

"It is well he has taken the irrevocable step," re- 
marked the priest, standing many minutes later and 
looking at the softly breathing form. "He belongs 
to us. The English will not now steal him away." 



CHAPTER XII 

"Little missie, that Erebus spoiling for want of a 
run, and Mr. George he say get ready the brown 
mare for little missie. She nowhere by the side of 
Mr. Gilbert's horse. I get both ready all but putting 
on little missie's saddle. Little missie choose.'* 

Doris hesitated for a moment. 

"I rode the brown mare yesterday," she said. 
"Saddle Etebus, Cicero. I will take him to-day." 

A broad grin gave expression to the negro's satis- 
faction. Though in speech Cicero had not, like the 
slaves brought up in the family, caught the pure 
English of his superiors, he was quick to catch the 
mood of his little missie, and Erebus never lacked 
petting while Cicero spent all his spare moments in 
the stable. 

The horse and his mistress were the best of friends. 
Erebus had learned to love the gentle hand that 
caressed him, and Doris — she ever thought of Gilbert 
when she rode the black horse. 

It was perhaps because there came at such times 
a far-away look into her eyes and a half-smile to 
her lips that George Bryce objected to the little 
steed. He was at the plantation again. He was 
seldom away long together now. 

He had not again pressed his suit upon Doris, but 
he and Mrs. Bryce took the ultimate outcome of the 
controversy between them and the girl so much for 
granted that it sometimes tried the soul of Doris be- 
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yond bearing to hold her peace. Once or twice she 
had tried argument, though not with her cousin. 

"My dear girl, you are nothing but a baby in expe- 
rience, and you want to control your own life, and 
to certain extent mine also," replied Mrs. Bryce. 
"For what, think you, did I rear you as the young 
lady of the house if you are to go off with the first 
adventurer who presents himself? Child, you will 
thank me yet for opposing a little hard sense against 
the lovesick pleadings of a girl who will always be 
fool enough to have a dangerously soft spot in her 
heart." 

It pleased George Bryce to ride out with his cousin 
to-day, and to do his best to make himself agree- 
able. Since he had found her hard to win, the pur- 
suit of this girl had begun to gather to itself zest. 
Hitherto the young man had taken it very much for 
granted that when he chose to ask it this ward of 
his aunt's would be found ready to seal her good 
fortune by a union with himself. He was thor- 
oughly conscious of the fact that from a worldly 
point of view the advantage would be all on her 
side. The knowledge that she saw the union in a 
difierent aspect piqued him. On the principle that 
the unattainable is synonjntnous with the desirable, 
he began to take a lively interest in the young lady 
of the plantation. He waited upon her will, and 
endeavoured to make his presence essential to her 
happiness. He did not succeed. He might have done 
so, perhaps, if there had been no memory of a dark, 
handsome face that had won its place in the child's 
heart in the days before the lad, George Bryce, ap- 
peared as an arrogant youth upon the scene. 

To-day he found Doris full of life and mirth. He 
did not know she was thinking that it lacked but a 
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month to her twentieth birthday. "And the next, he 
will come," she told herself with a happy thrill. 
The thought sent the blood coursing more quickly 
through her veins. Surely Erebus was especially 
light of foot to-day, and the breath of the wind in 
the woods about the plantation peculiarly invigor- 
ating. She came back from her ride with a delicate 
colour on her cheeks and a light in her eyes that 
George chose to attribute to his entertaining powers. 
He went into the house humming a gay tune. Time, 
and the attrax:tions of George Bryce, would yet 
bring about the result he desired. 

As for Doris, she stood for a minute gently strok- 
ing the nose of her black steed, keeping Cicero the 
while waiting to lead him away. The girl's eyes 
were looking into those of the horse. It is possible 
that Erebus took that long, loving gaze all for him- 
self. If so, he appropriated that which was far from 
being exclusively his own. It was not of the horse 
she was thinking with that tender smile on her lips. 
Imagination had annihilated space, and brought the 
wilds of Florida near. 

**It is not a wonder J love him," she mused. "I 
knew him first, when the others were nothing to 
me, and this American land itself was only a name." 

The smile lingered on her lips as she turned into 
the house. It would have died a sudden and violent 
death if vision could have taken the place of imagi- 
nation, and she could have beheld Gilbert Parker at 
that moment. The loneliness of the forest was 
about him, its sombre shadows taking the jplace of 
the light of day. Dishevelled, unwashed, almost un- 
fed, he had plunged into its darkness till the gloom 
of this nature -dominated solitude wrapped him 
round. It was a thing to be courted, a condition 
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suited to a soul from which the light had fled. For 
a month he had been lost to the knowledge of men, 
and had shunned the very light of day. What had 
he to do with light? It went out for him when he 
learned that that law which enacts that fire shall 
bum and folly be the scourge of the foolish had not 
been a dead letter in his life, but that effect had fol- 
lowed cause, and he who had run headlong to ruin 
had in the natural sequence of events reached his 
destination. 

The ordinary course of life ceased when that 
knowledge came to him. Since then the days had 
gone by— how he did not know. He must have 
eaten, and slept, though he did but enough of either 
to turn aside the sharp smitings wherewith nature 
^enforces her rules on the wilfully negligent. When 
hunger drove him to the act, he ate ; when weariness 
pressed too heavily upon him, he slept; but until 
weariness became sufficiently strong to overcome 
thought and drown pain he wandered and wan- 
dered, keeping to the forest trails, ever joume3ring, 
but going no whither. He was living in a world of 
semi-darkness, but his eyes saw more in those wan- 
derings than they had beheld during all his life be- 
fore. They never looked around; they had enough 
to do to look forward and backward and within. 
They had been doing it for weeks. They were doing 
it to-day. 

He had left his pack-horses to rest and- snatch a 
few mouthfuls of food. For himself, he tramped 
through the forest, returning only when his brain 
awoke to a sensation of weariness. The sensation 
was strong enough to cause him, when once more in 
the neighbourhood of his goods, to sink heavily 
upon a fallen tree-trunk. His eyes, hollow from 
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lack of sleep, looked moodily in front of him. His 
whole attitude was one of despair. 

"Just thirty days and 'twill be a year," he mut- 
tered; "a year since I held her in my arms for one 
glad moment while the moon hid its face." 

The forest became silent again, and the minutes 
passed. 

"Thirteen months more," he mused again, "only 
thirteen — and I might " 

His head went down in his hands, and one great 
tear fell scalding upon a pale grass-shoot at his 
feet. 

"Fool !" he ejaculated, between his set teeth. "No, 
not fool, but villain, for is not she too waiting for 
the months to fly? Waiting, waiting — my little lady 
— waiting for what?" 

His clenched hand descended savagely. When he 
lifted it it was bruised and blood-stained. A broken 
limb of the tree upon which he sat had received the 
full force of the blow, and the flesh of the hand was 
crushed. He felt no pain. His soul was on fire with 
remorse. He had had the chance to snatch the 
choicest fruit of happiness from the tree of life, and 
he had let it slip through his fingers. And all for a 
mad moment of pleasure. 

Pleasure ! He laughed aloud. That which he had 
called pleasure seemed to him now but the crazy 
revelry of a madman. Wine and laughter and ca- 
rousal! He hated them all. The very memory of 
them was maddening. Not a drop of wine or of 
liquor had passed his lips since he woke to the hor- 
ror of the discovery that Doris and happiness lay in 
the past, and that his own hand had closed the door 
that must forever remain between them. 

That discovery shook the very foundations of his 
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being. As the full purport of what had occurred be- 
came clear to him his soul recoiled, not simply from 
the consequences of that one wild night of revelry, 
but from the long course of folly that had made that 
night possible. At first, rage and dismay filled brain 
and heart. They possessed him, dominated him. 
They drove him forth maddened, a man whom his 
fellows would instinctively shun. Neither the re- 
proaches of the fair Theresa, nor the explanations of 
her father, availed to stop him. One fact had en- 
tered his brain. He had made Doris for him an im- 
possibility ; he had plucked from his heart the foun- 
tain of gladness. Like a wounded animal he sought 
the solitude of the forest, overwhelmed by a bound- 
less rage. 

But this was transient. The stage, though inevi- 
table, was a short one. Anger alone was not suffi- 
cient to measure the depth of feeling that was 
aroused in this season of darkness. Rage is but a 
superficial emotion. His being had been too deeply 
stirred for passion to engross it. 

Close upon the heels of passion came remorse, up- 
rising to reveal to him depths he was yet ignorant 
of. A wonderful eye-opener is this same remorse, 
and sharp instruments does it use. What the sight 
of his comrades, hanging on that dark day in the 
harbour of Charles-Town black and terrible against 
a background of tossing sea, had been unable to do, 
the shock of awakening to the knowledge of his 
irrevocable folly had accomplished. With a sudden 
wrench his eyes were opened to his past life. It 
stood revealed to him with the trappings of fancy 
and the softening shades of the excuses of youth 
torn away. He saw it in all its selfishness — a loath- 
some thing, fit prelude for the despair into which it 
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had led him. Gilbert Parker the boy, wild, wiffid, 
casting off all obHgatioiis and seeking the adventure 
his soul craved; Gilbert Parker the youth, a pirate 
upon the seas, shooting down mercilessly all who 
resisted his will, and stopping at neither cruelty nor 
crime if so be either was necessary for the accom- 
plishment of his ends ; Gilbert Parker the man, bent 
on the fttrtherance of his own interests and the en- 
joyment of his own pleasure, and recking as little as 
ever who sank so long as he continued to swim; 
Gilbert Parker, the villain who had won the love of 
his little lady, and then betrayed it— this Gilbert 
Parker became to him an object of loathing. 

"Better have hung with the rest of them," he said, 
and bowed his head and let the waters of bitterness 
flow over his soul. 

It had been a time of danger greater than any the 
man had yet encountered. In the weeks since he 
learned whither the steps he had all his life been 
taking had suddenly brought him, he had gone down 
into the depths which men call despair, and which 
the soul that sinks into them calls hell. He had 
lived in a darkness blacker than night and possessed 
of a stinging personality that pressed itself in on his 
heart with a growing pain. 

There was, however, this about the man, that he 
thought not for a moment of piercing the dense 
darkness with the lurid light of a more befouling 
dissipation. In the time of his blackest despair he 
had strength enough of sotd to bear his pain. It 
was his portion, his self-sought destiny, and he took 
it home to his heart and shrank not from the sting. 
Darkness and despair and gnawing remorse were his 
meat and drink, and through all he wondered how 
his love, his little lady, would bear it. For he had 
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acknowledged all along, he acknowledged more fully 
to-day, that she must know. It was but an added 
cruelty to let her believe in his faithfulness when he 
knew that he cotdd never come to her. She must 
know; and he wotdd spare himself nothing. She 
must know him as he was. 

He cotdd not go to her— he had no longer the 
right. It wotdd be but an insult to present himseli 
before her, to allow the sweet lips to smile upon 
him, to draw from her words of welcome, and then 
to bring the blush of shame to her brow when she 
learned that he whom she thus favoured belonged to 
another, that he had betrayed himself and her. 

No, he could not go, but he would write, and send 
the letter by the hand of a special messenger. It 
would be cruel to let her wait and hope — as he had 
hoped, counting the days to the moment of gladness 
which was never to come. He would tell her all. It 
would break her heart that he had never been 
worthy, that the end was but the natural result of 
the beginning. But some day, perhaps, time would 
heal even such a wound, and she would turn to her 
cousin George, and he, Gilbert Parker, would die 
out of her life. The drops of perspiration gathered 
upon his brow. His hand shook. It was tearing 
the very life from his heart to give her up — his little 
Doris, the child about whom he had wrapped his 
seaman's jacket on that vessel in the strong winds 
that blew so long ago. 

He rose unsteadily, and went to one of his packs. 
To search for liquor to still the ache at his heart 
and steady the hand that shook as with ague? No ; 
and if he had sought he would not have found. 
There was no "water that steals away the sense" in 
those packs to-day, and if any young brave grew 
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thirsty he would have to seek it elsewhere than of 
the trader, Gilbert Parker. From the moment when 
he awoke to the degrading fact that in a drunken 
orgie he had married a girl of whom he had never 
seriously thought as a wife, and had betrayed the 
afiections of the one girl who was all the world to 
him, Gilbert Parker had cast the accursed thing 
from him. He would neither touch it nor trade in 
it. He had rushed forth, mad with despair, refusing 
to listen to aught but the first words of explanation 
which had made him acquainted with his folly. 
Once again had he sought the house to learn all the 
facts of the case. He met his wife then, and it took 
all the manhood of his nature not to curse her. He 
heard enough to prove to him beyond a doubt that he 
had married her, and that his lips had spoken unmis- 
takable words of love. He bowed his head in shame. 

**I was a beast, and not a man," he said. "And 
now, I go into the wilderness. I know not what the 
end will be. I cannot think. My brain is on fire. 
Let me alone, for it is not safe to tamper with a 
madman.*' 

They let him go, and he filled his packs and came 
into the wilderness. But though he had for weeks 
been out of the reach of civilization, he had visited 
no villages of the red men. His gun procured him 
food, and the woods hid him from the sight of men. 
And in the solitude of the j'-et untamed wilds he 
fought out his battle, or rather, it seemed to him 
that he let the tide of defeat carry him whitherso- 
ever it would. In reality he was making the first 
real fight of his life. That he bore the pain of his 
despair, and sought relief neither in an added depth 
of sin nor in the blinding of his eyes to truth and 
the searing of his heart against remorse, was a 
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victory greater than he knew. For the first time in 
his life Gilbert Parker saw realities in their full sig- 
nificance — and bore the sight. 

To-day, for the first time, he ceased to wander aim- 
lessly. He was looking for paper and ink, and when 
he found them he wrote, by the aid of his lantern, 
far on into the night. When morning came he 
turned his staps towards the nearest point where 
settlers were to be found. 

He knew a man who had tired of the new world 
and was pining for the old, but who lacked the funds 
to go back thither. He was found willing to journey 
by way of Virginia in return for the wherewithal 
to journey at all. Gilbert handed to him a sealed 
package. 

**Get you gone as soon as may be," he said. **I 
know not whether there will be a return missive, 
but if there should, you may count on the doubling 
of the reward when you put it safely into my hands. 
I will see that I am back and forth in this neigh- 
bourhood for the space of three months." 

**And I will see to it that if there be a return I 
lose not the reward by failing to place it in your 
hands," replied the other. 

Gilbert had not pleaded for the answer his heart 
craved. Would she write and assure him of forgive- 
ness? Nay, but how could he expect that she would 
forgive such an outrage on her love? How was she 
to know that his words were not a subtle expedient 
to hide from her the fact of his inconstancy. Why 
should he expect that she would believe him, he who 
had proved himself unworthy of belief? 

He went into the forest and waited, taking up his 
trading again as an excuse for his continued absence 
from the resorts of men. 
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As for the letter, it went by devious paths north- 
ward until there came a day when the arrow of an 
Indian, let fly to avenge upon the first Spaniard en- 
countered the death of one of the archer's tribe, sped 
home to its mark in the heart of a traveller. The 
traveller's scalp went to adorn the war-dress of 
the warrior, and the letter lay upon the grass of 
the forest till the rains descended upon it and the 
falling leaves of autumn covered it. 

When three months had passed, Gilbert Parker 
was to be found at the spot where the settler's de- 
serted hut afforded a trysting place. He had been 
there several times before. He waited, and then 
went away and returned. When many weeks had 
gone by, and no messenger came, he turned away. 

**She had nothing to say to me — ^my little lady," 
he said. **But it would have made all the dreary 
future less lonely if she had written one word of 
forgiveness." 

Meanwhile, Doris counted the days, and occasion- 
ally Mrs. Bryce made a mental calculation that was 
not of a reassuring nature. The interval during 
which this girl was pledged to render her a daugh- 
ter's obedience was fast coming to an end, and the 
lady could not flatter herself that either her ovsm 
arguments or her nephew's attentions had availed 
an3rthing to settle the controversy in the manner she 
desired. She was not accustomed to defeat, but it 
began to look like defeat now. This quiet, deter- 
mined Doris was so like the little Doris whom she 
had bought at Charles-Town, that Mrs. Bryce was 
inclined to believe that all her training had been 
without eflfect. She was wrong. It had left its 
mark on the character of the girl, but it had left 
her Doris still. 
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As the day so long looked for approached, the day 
on which she would be twenty-one, she grew more 
g^ravely gentle, more careftd to ftdfil every duty. 
She had not forgotten that she owed much to this 
lady who had taken her, a forlorn little waif, into 
her home and her heart. It seemed but an ill recom- 
pense to go against her will in the end. And yet it 
was impossible to jrield. 

It came at last, the day she had waited for, the 
day on which Gilbert was free to claim her. There 
was no merrymaking to mark it. She had desired 
that there should be none, and Mrs. Bryce was in 
no mood for frolic. Doris had never looked more 
beautiful than when she came down to breakfast 
that morning. Mrs. Bryce felt a pang at her heart 
as she thought that this maiden, so fair and win- 
some, was to be hers no longer. 

The light in her eyes at early mom deepened into 
a look of expectancy as the day went on, and when 
the sun dipped downward toward the horizon it had 
become one of wistful longing. 

"He has been delayed," she whispered to her 
clamouring heart. ''Truly the obstacle could not 
have been a small one that kept him from me to- 
day." 

It was a long dream of ill, that week which fol- 
lowed. When it was ended the girl's face had grown 
sad and patient. 

"He is dead," she said. "If it were not so, he 
wotdd have come to me." 



CHAPTER XIII 

**Said I not that woman's influence could work 
miracles?" 

The priest was standing in the doorway of one of 
the largest of the houses of Augustine, ga2ing with 
something like satisfaction after a figure fast disaj)- 
pearing from view. In the broad shoulders and well- 
knit form of the man upon whom his attention was 
engaged, there would have appeared, to one who 
had had means of judging, a strong resemblance to 
the figure of a youth who on a certain stormy night 
years ago stopped half-way up a vessel's rigging to 
shout a word of warning to a little maiden below. 

**Ay,'' repUed the innkeeper in a tone of satisfac- 
tion, "he has done well. All his follies have slipped 
oj9r him like water from a duck's back. I knew the 
boy had the right stujBT in him, or I'd never have let 
him carry off my Theresa." 

The innkeeper looked a few years older than on 
the night when he welcomed a young man into his 
house and sent him forth again as his son. He was 
well satisfied with that venture. The house behind 
him was presided over by his daughter Theresa, and 
there was not a better in Augustine. 

As for the dark-eyed Theresa herself, the time went 
by and she said not a word. She had gained her 
point. Not once in the years that -had passed had 
the English senorita wiled away from her the hus- 
band who spent more of his time in trading in the 
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wilds among the Indians, or in voyages to the East, 
where much money was to be made, than in the 
company of his Spanish wife. Twice he had crossed 
the sea, going eastward to the coast of China, and 
coming back with a cargo that placed him high in 
the list of the successful men of the colony. But upon 
the face of the Spanish woman there was a look of 
dissatisfaction and unrest. She had captured for 
herself the husband of her choice, but she knew now 
that she had never captured his heart. 

Gilbert Parker had made no farther effort to com- 
municate with Doris. When no answer came to his 
letter he turned away. For him the past was closed. 
Yet it must have been some memory of the past 
that caused an incident which occurred later in this 
particular day to arrest his attention, and make 
him throw aside his ordinary affairs and seek a cer- 
tain sloop that lay in the harbour. He had no busi- 
ness on board that sloop, but he had heard in a 
wrangle between two seamen a name that had not 
fallen upon his ears for years. Was the John Butler 
of whom they spoke the man whose fate had once 
been closely linked with his own? 

"John Butler? A feller that's always mooning 
about some mysterious wealth that's to put him 
beyond the need of sea-going? A daft kind of feller, 
that throws up his berth on shipboard every once in 
a while, and goes wandering off like a girl that's 
lost her lover? Is that the chap you're after?" 

The sailor looked curiously at Gilbert. 

"He stuck to his ship when I knew him," replied 

the trader, turning over in his mind the seaman's 

description. Then: "Where say you, my friend, that 

this John Butler is to be found?" 

"How should I know?" laughed t\y^ o\)aRX* ''^^\sis. 
9 
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ship be in, 'tis more Kke than not he is on land 
somewhere in the Carolina province, for he goeth 
thereabout at the end of every voyage.*' 

Gilbert ascertained the name of the last ship on 
which John Butler had sailed, and went his way. 
Strange that the mention of his old comrade should 
awaken such a fund of memory. The desertion of 
the man and the loss of the treasure had made a 
deep impression upon him. He stood in no need of 
the money to-day, but as he thought of the disap- 
pointment of the morning when he found John But- 
ler gone and the map missing, something of the old 
excitement stole over him. 

"He has not found the box, else wotdd he not 
wander ever in search of it," he mused. "For me, if 
I had again that scrap of paper I could go to the 
spot at once." 

He felt the blood flowing a little more quickly 
through his veins. The influences of the past swept 
over him. He was again Gilbert Parker the youth, 
eager, determined, self-confident, and the treasure 
was a desirable thing. The mood passed, but the 
impulse to seek John Butler and the buried chest had 
taken possession of him. 

"I should like to make the fellow give up that 
paper," he mused. "I'm not sure but I'd give him 
half the money now. I've got enough, and I've no 
particular desire for this. But I have a great desire 
to see that box once more. I never loved defeat, 
and 'twas defeat pure and simple to fail of finding 
what my own hands buried." 

It is strange how a sudden fancy will take posses- 
sion of the heart, and make its accomplishment a 
necessity. A day ago, and that box of treasure had 
been a thing of the past, buried, like all the other 
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memories, deep in his imier consciousness. To-day 
it was a thing of the present, beckoning alluringly 
to a side of the man's nature that was not yet dead, 
awakening in him again the old love of adventure 
and daring. 

A week later the dark eyes of Theresa had an 
angry light in them. For the first time since their 
marriage Gilbert had gone northward to the English 
colonies, and the Spanish woman vexed her heart 
with questions, and dreamed of a fair-haired EngKsh 
senorita. Forebodings of evil possessed her. 

*'I am a fool," she said. "The English sefiorita is 
beautiful. She is long ere this wedded to one of her 
own race." 

But she cotdd not throw off the apprehension. 

It was a strange sensation to Gilbert Parker to be 
back again in Charles-Town, the place to which he 
had come footsore and discouraged to meet the first 
savage blow of fate. It was a fair and prosperous 
town to-day, and pirates were a menace unknown. 
Never again, after Governor Johnson's determined 
efforts, ending in the capture of the Eagle and the 
New York Revenge, had they dared with arrogant 
boldness to threaten her at her very doors. As he 
rode along the broad highway leading from the 
plantations of her rich men to the town itself, Gil- 
bert Parker wondered whether this were the town 
and he the man of those wild days. But when he 
vsrent down to the wharf where the vessel that had 
brought him lay, and took boat and rowed round 
the harbour among the craft gathered at this south- 
em port, he felt the old spirit stirring again. His 
tongue dropped into the language of the sea as he 
inquired for the Mary Ann, and learned that she had 
sailed that very day. Something of the o\9l dkfe\»cmv- 
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nation seized him then. He would catch this John 
Butler yet, if he had to wait the return of the sloop. 
Fortune had revealed to him the whereabouts of the 
man. He wotdd not lose him again. 

So long a trial of patience was not, however, in 
store for him. Further inquiries elicited the fact that 
Jolm Butler had not sailed in the Mary Amiy but 
had "gone ashore somewhere." And when he had 
traced the man southward for more than a day's 
journey, Gilbert went forward confidently. He 
thought he knew in what direction his former com- 
rade was to be looked for. 

Memories grew strong as he approached the neigh- 
bourhood of his earlier adventure. For a day or 
two he had heard nothing of John Butler. He had 
perhaps come more directly than had the seaman. 
Of one thing he was sure, however. Along this trail 
that worthy must travel if he wotdd reach the spot 
he sought. Whatever might be the doubts in his 
mind as to which of several small streams was the 
actual scene of his youthfal exploit, on one point 
Gilbert was confident — along this trail he had surely 
journeyed northward. 

He encamped upon the trail that night. Intuition, 
rather than reason, led him to decide that the man he 
looked for was behind and not ahead of him. And 
in the early morning he heard the tramp of a horse. 

"Ah, my fiiend! So here you come," said the 
trader. "I'll saddle my own beast and be ready for 
you." 

To the reluctance of the animal to quit its foraging 
grounds of the night was to be attributed the mo- 
mentary delay which left Gilbert in the shadow of 
the trees when a horse and rider drew near. The 
trader yave a start of surprise. Time can work 
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wonders, but time had never changed the seaman, 
John Butler, into the powerful figure that bestrode 
a beast so much too small for the broad proportions 
of the burden it carried that Gilbert's impulse to 
laugh aloud was barely restrained. 

This elderly giant was certainly not John Butler, 
and yet Gilbert Parker could have sworn to the 
paper the man held in his hand. It was dirty, and 
creased, and torn, but it retained its two distin- 
guishing features — a shape that had depended on the 
slip of the knife with which Gilbert cut it from the 
blank portion of a letter, and a great, black ink- 
spot, dropped by the writer of that letter upon the 
unused part. Gilbert Parker's vision was good, and 
the stranger held the paper high in the light, peering 
at it with short-sighted eyes. There was no escap- 
ing the conclusion that he beheld again, in the hand 
of this man, the roughly drawn map that had disap- 
peared on a never-to-be-forgotten morning years 
ago. Gilbert stepped forward. 

**Good morning, friend. Whither go you so early?" 

The man stared at the speaker in astonishment. 

"Truth, I never expected to find company on this 
road," he said. "Howsoever, since you are here, per- 
chance you can tell me whether or not this everlast- 
ing trail leads to a point where two paths present 
themselves within the space of a mile." 

"Near here?" replied Gilbert meditatively. "Ah, 
yes. Let me see your directions, friend. I am not 
altogether unacquainted with the way." 

His hand was on the paper, but the stranger 
snatched it from him. 

"Mischief take you] Let other people's property 
alone," he growled, and drew his horse back a 
dozen steps. 
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"Nay, be not so crusty, man," said Gilbert with a 
smile. " ^Tis not the first time I've set eyes on that 
paper. There's but one should know it better than 
myself, and he has had it long enough in his posses- 
sion for every line of it to be printed clear through 
his brain. How comes it that John Butler has 
trusted to any hands but his own that precious bit 
of drawing?" 

The other stared in wide-eyed amazement. 

"John Butler!" he ejaculated. 

"Yes, fiiend. John Butler," was the quiet re- 
sponse. "That paper and the seaman should by the 
rights of the case be not a great distance apart. 
How far back on the trail was he when you left 

him?" 
"As far as the nearest bur3ring-ground," replied the 

other brutally. 

"What? John Butler dead? He was alive enough 
when he left Charles-Town, and that was not so 
long ago." 

Gilbert Parker's tone was suspicious. The 
stranger laughed. 

"If you've a mind to prove my words," he said, 
"you've but to go back to the second settler's hut, 
northward. It's off the trail more than three miles, 
and there's a dreary hole of a field near by where 
they put their dead out of sight. He's there ; and 
not so far gone but that you'd know him yet." 

Gilbert Parker looked at him reflectively. Was the 
man speaking the truth, and if so, how much did he 
know about that paper? 

"And what are you doing with the property of 
John Butler?" he asked, after that leisurely scrutiny. 

"What's that to you?" demanded the other. 

"What is it to me?" repeated the trader, drawing 
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near to the stranger. **Just this, my fiiend. That 
paper belongs to me — ^has always belonged to me. 
As a matter of ownership, John Butler had no 
more business with it in his possession than have 
you." 

The stranger laughed scornfully, and forced his 
horse backward again. 

**How do you make that out?" he said. 

Gilbert hesitated a moment, and then ventured on 
a statement of the truth. 

"Make it out!" he retorted. "Why, man, 'twas my 
hand made those scratches." 

He was not prepared for the eflfect of his words. 
He had not supposed that John Butler had trusted 
to any the true story of that scrap of paper. The 
leering face of the stranger revealed to him his mis- 
take. 

"Then by all that's unholy, you're the feller that 
was mixed up with him in the business !" he shouted. 
"Aha! The gods are good. As for you, my fine 
blusterer, you're the very man for my purpose, and 
verily I'll see that you serve it. I want that box, 
and I want the man that can lay his hand on it. 
By all the fools in Christendom your look is enough 
to make an ass laugh. Why, man, I know the story 
of that treasure from one end to the other. The 
miserable wretch made a clean breast of it to me be- 
fore the fever finished the business for him. And 
knowing it, you see, I've got a nice little hold on the 
other actor in the drama. So this paper's yours, 
and you're Pepperpot — Gil Pepperpot, eh?" 

The answer of the trader was quick and emphatic. 
It took the form of action rather than of word. 
Not for nothing had the nickname Pepperpot been 
bestowed upon the youth by his sHptnate^. ^^JJqrx\. 
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Parker was older now, but the insolent assumption 
of the stranger sent the hot blood careering upward 
till the brain lost its poise and Gilbert the man was 
Gilbert the youth over again. 

**Give up that paper, and mind your own busi- 
ness!" he cried, springing forward and dealing a 
blow that made the stranger reel. 

It was unexpected, on both sides, that fight on 
the forest trail, but it was none the less savage for 
its unexpectedness. At first the odds were in favour 
of the older man. Being mounted, he had Gilbert at 
a disadvantage. The trader held on to his rein with 
grip of iron, attempting to unhorse him, and he in 
his turn dug his heels into his animal's sides in a 
desperate effort to ride his assailant down. In the 
end a riderless horse dashed along the trail, and two 
men, evenly matched now, rolled in mad struggle 
upon the ground. 

More than once, by sheer force of weight, the 
stranger succeeded in crushing the breath out of his 
opponent. The issue for a time seemed doubtful, so 
far as anything but the paper was concerned. By a 
lucky movement, that was seized and thrust into 
Gilbert's pocket at the very beginning of the fray. 
It was not a pleasant sight, that of the two men 
wrestling with the fury of savage beasts, wild-eyed, 
gasping, panting, each with frantic effort endeavour- 
ing to batter the strength out of the other. There 
came a moment when Gilbert had his antagonist 
beneath him, and when his hand felt for the giant's 
throat. His grip upon the windpipe tightened till 
the purple veins stood out in the heavy face, and the 
leering eyes rolled frantically. 

"I've got you now," he gasped, **and by Neptune 
I'll choke the impudence out of you!" 
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It was not the trader who at this crisis drew a 
knife and thrust it upward with all the strength 
left in an arm not quite free to act according to its 
ill intent. They were in very dose contact, and the 
knife had not far to travel. Gilbert Parker gave 
utterance to a sharp ejaculation as the cold steel 
entered his flesh, but he had self-control enough 
not to loose his hold on the man's throat. He 
bent one hand back to grasp the wrist that drove 
home the weapon, the other tightened till the eye- 
balls of the stranger seemed to be starting from 
their sockets. 

It had been a hand-and-fist tussle until now. 
The touch of that cold steel changed it into a life- 
and-death struggle. The stranger retained his hold 
of the knife, while Gilbert fought to turn it aside. 
The younger man realized the danger of his position. 
His ejBforts to prevent another upward thrust of the 
weapon caused him partially to relax his hold on the 
man's throat. The knife twisted and turned. There 
came a moment when it moved downward— and 
found a sheath. 

"Curse you! You've done for me!" 

The words were shrieked from the blackening lips. 
The stranger had at last thrown off the throttling 
fingers. There was an answering shout, and along 
the trail dashed four horsemen, driving a riderless 
beast before them. 

Gilbert felt the grasp of his antagonist relax. 
The man settled back with a scream of defiance and 
rage. 

'^What's this? What's this?" 

The new-comers had ridden up. 

"I call you to witness— that he has — stabbed me 
to the heart," gasped the older man. 
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'Twas in self-defence "began Gilbert, but the 

man who had spoken before cut him short. 

**If you have any complaint to make, speak now," 
he said, addressing the wounded man. '*I'm a jus- 
tice of the peace. By the look of things you'd better 
out with it quick, for you've no time to lose." 

**He's— murdered me," shrieked the man, his sav- 
age fury yet unabated. 

*"Twas in self-defence. We fought " began Gil- 
bert, but his voice was drowned by the other. 

"'Twas robbery. He attacked me — here on the 
trail. Listen— I've little time enough— to tell. I 
never met him before — but I know him— Gil Pepper- 
pot— a pirate who escaped— from the Eagle— when 
Governor Johnson " 

The savage shout gradually died down to a gur- 
gling mutter. The man's voice was failing. 

At a sign from the official member of the party 
his friends forced their horses into such position that 
Gilbert Parker was hemmed in. The justice was 
bending over the dying man. 

"He attacked me — without provocation. You say 
— ^you're a justice of the peace. See that you hang 
hhn— for a murderer — and a pirate." 

They were the last words he spoke. Gilbert stood 
by with the rage not yet dead in his heart, facing 
this new complication. When death had sealed the 
other's Kps he tried to explain, but the men eyed 
him curiously. 

"You'll have opportunity to state your side of the 
case in a court of justice, Gilbert Pepperpot," said 
the leader. "The less you say at present the better 
for yourself. We've nothing to do in the matter but 
to take you and him to Charles-Town. You'll get a 
hearing there." 
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With an angry smile on his lips the trader mounted 
his horse. It was the only thing left for him to do. 

"Gilbert Pepperpot be it,*' he said, musing over the 
untoward turn of affairs. " 'Tis better so. If so be 
there are none in Charles-Town who were aboard 
the Eagle, 'twill pass as well as any other. And if, 
by mischance, talk of this should travel to the 
province of Virginia, 'twill at least spare ber shame. 
For the rest, it is but one man's word against an- 
other, and I, too, have a wound to show. It stands 
about as even for life as death." 

His face grew dark with angry pride when they 
bound his arms. They were four to one, however, 
and a pistol held within a foot of a man's head is 
a strong coercive. 

Some days later there passed through the streets 
of Charles-Town a cavalcade that drew the mer- 
chants from their counting-houses and the house- 
wives from their kitchens. A dead man lay, grimly 
hideous, across a horse's back, the animal half hid- 
den by the burden under which he staggered, and 
behind came one securely bound. Dark of face and 
proud of bearing was this prisoner about whom the 
other members of the party rode closely. And thus 
Gilbert Parker came back to Charles-Town, and 
remembered the day on which he entered it first. 



CHAPTER XIV 

In these latter days, when wealth with the ease it 
brings is every man's goal, it has become customary 
to treat with something like scorn the mention rf 
the pain of poverty, the downright fright and de- 
spair that some who have experienced them know 
come with the realization that in a well-fed world of 
scomftd humanity gripping hunger has got one's 
own mechanism in its clutch. To-day men stoutly 
deny fear of poverty while they run with frantic 
haste after wealth. And yet the positive fear up- 
rising at the thought that a morsel of bread, which 
the rest of the world regards as beneath its thought, 
is to one's self a coveted treasure, is real pain. And 
because there is in poverty a decided power to 
torture, the girl who stood upon the lower stair 
leading into the dingj*- passage of an unpretentious 
house in Charles-Town was tasting pain as surely as 
was Gilbert Parker, held prisoner in this same 
Charles-Town, the gay copier of the manners of the 
old world and leader of the fashions of the South. 
The girl had started to ascend the stair, but had 
turned. Now, with lips half parted, she stood listen- 
ing. 

"Sickness! Sickness!" ejaculated a rasping voice 
below. **'Tis that has been the cry since ever he set 
foot in my house. And what if he be sick? Is it 
aught to me? Are all the sick men of the province 
to foist themselves on me for shelter because, for- 
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sooth, they are ailing? 'Tis sore sick / am, and am 
like to be, of such a one-sided arrangement." 

The woman's tone was belligerent. It caused thef 
parted Hps to open. ^ ' 

"Yet surely you know that my father expects to^ 
pay you for your trouble," said the girl, and the 
words had in them the slightest suggestion of a 
foreign accent, "else should we not be here; and I 
am not without hope that the ship for which we 
wait will but a little longer delay her coming." 

Over the eyes that looked down into those of the 
woman had come a mist as of tears, but the lips 
were steady. If those older organs of vision had 
belonged to a man instead of a woman, they must 
surely have yielded to the pleading sadness of the 
girl's face. Few men could have gazed into the 
liquid brownness of those eyes, with their wistful 
look of sorrow, and persisted. But the speaker was 
a woman, and a woman who had undergone time's 
hardening processes. She prided herself that she had 
left weakness as far behind her as youth. 

"Ships ! I'm weary of hearing of ships that never 
come," she retorted. "How am I to know that the 
arriving of the Nancy will bring you the where- 
withal to pay me? And what warrant have I, or 
you, that, granted she is full of gold, she will ever 
sail into this port? Tell me that, my girl. The 
chances of the seas are many, and she may well 
have found her port at the bottom ere this, as bet- 
ter ships than the Nancy have done before her." 

"It is true," replied the girl, "that I have no actual 
warrant either that the Nancy will soon be in port, 
or that her coming will enable me to pay for our 
lodging in this house, yet is there every likeli- 
hood " 
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"Likelihood!" interrupted the woman scornfully. 
"And will likelihood pay me? Nay, girl, but 1*11 
have no more of this folly. A fortnight ago to-day 
your father bargained with me for my rooms, and 
not a coin of your money have I seen yet. I've had 
naught but promises, and they're poor food for an 
empty stomach.'' 

"I am trtdy sorry," replied the girl, a gentle dig- 
nity replacing the pleading look in face and eyes. 
"Yet you yourself know that the Nancy was ex- 
pected long ago." 

"Know? I know? Nay, young mistress, I know- 
naught but what you've told me, and it may as well 
be lies as the truth, for anything I can tell." 

The girl's face flushed, and then paled. 

"If such be your thought," she said, after a mo- 
mentary silence, "what else can I say? I know^ of 
no means to prove to you that I am not a liar. 
And for the money, I will speak to my father on the 
subject, though I am loath to disturb him. His 
strength has lessened during the night and day. 
He suffers both weakness and pain." 

Nobody saw that as she went up the stairs the 
hitherto firm lips quivered. It was dark on those 
stairs, and the landlady had returned to her own 
domain. Equally unobserved was the fact that 
when she reached a closed door upon the upper 
landing she stood for a full minute with her hand 
on the fastening. 

The room into which the door opened was none 
too sumptuously appointed, though a carved ma- 
hogany bedstead did its best to suggest dignity, and 
relieve the chamber of its bareness. In spite of the 
uncovered floor, however, the boards of which were 
worn to unevenness, there was no lack of dignity in 
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that room. Whatever of elegance or of comfoii: it 
missed, it could not lack dignity while the thin, 
white face of the occupant of the bed still lay upon 
the pillow. 

It was a face old beyond its years, yet had it 
gathered to itself none of the hardness that time 
had dealt out to the woman below. That same 
workman. Time, is discriminating in the tools he 
uses. He had chiselled many a line of character on 
the face that was the most conspicuous thing in 
that room, but he had attempted no hardening 
touches. Strange that he had omitted them entire- 
ly, for they are lines easy of graving on the face of 
the unsuccessful man. And Jean Bellereau was one 
of the unsuccessftd men of his time — ^the word success 
being used as a term to designate the acquisition of 
wealth and position and the smoothing of the path 
of life for a man^s own feet. Nevertheless the face 
that was the most striking object in that lodging- 
house bedchamber knew notWng of hardness or 
bitterness. It was sad, and perplexed, and pain- 
lined, for sickness had overtaken Jean Bellereau, and 
he was sore pressed in other ways. A smile came to 
it, however, as the girl entered the room. 

**What is it, my daughter?" 

Sickness had not dimmed the sight of his eyes, or 
he would not have discovered that look of perplex- 
ity, carefully hidden, as the girl imagined. He held 
out his hand. 

"She— my father, it is foolish of me; but land- 
ladies are impatient, and the time is long." 

She came over to him, and put her own rounded 
fingers into the thin ones held out to clasp them. 
In spite of the smile there were tears in her eyes. 

"Was she importunate? It is liaxd, txvy ^^ftj^^^xsfc^ 
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but the Nancy must soon be in. Then will she have 
no further cause to complain. Eastham will be 
aboard her, must be aboard her this time." 

His tone betokened a determined rather than an 
assured confidence. The girl looked up. 

"Of course he will be aboard. But, father, the 
Nancy may be yet further delayed. Ships have ere 
now been half a year late. I think— would it trouble 
you over much if I sold the necklace?*' 

Her face had grown a little whiter as she spoke. 
She was watching the efiect of her words. It was 
instantaneous. A spasm as of pain crossed Jean 
Bellereau's face. 

"Is it necessary?" he asked. 

"I think it is." 

The words were very quiet, but to the girl the 
beating of her heart seemed a clamouring accom- 
paniment fraught with danger. Excitement was a 
thing to be avoided in that room. It was for this 
reason she had established the custom of taking her 
own meals in the little bare closet where she slept. 
The meals had been a reality at first. Even to to- 
day she absented herself at stated times and for a 
respectable season, though the lightness of the refec- 
tion had come in this latter stage to be its dis- 
tinguishing quality. 

For a minute there came no answer to the quiet 
admission. Jean Bellereau was fighting with pain. 

*'If it must be, child, I will not hinder you," he 
said at last. '*Yet, I would gladly wait, were it 

but a day longer before " He left the sentence 

unfinished. "The Nancy may be in to-night," he 
said. 

There was silence then. He did not suspect— Made- 
leine had taken good care that he should not sus- 
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pect— that a day's delay meant another day's hunger 
to the young nurse whose face had grown white 
beneath his eWwith weariness and s^ow. as he 
judged. 

"It must come," mused the girl, "yet would I 
willingly keep from him the pain for another day. 
Perchance ' ' 

"Madeleine!" 

The word was a cry. The girl bent over him. 

"What is it, my father? Is the pain worse?" 

He gasped as if for breath. 

"I don't know. I— it came before. My head!" 

He fell back on the pillow, a strange, wild look in 
his eyes. Then the face grew still and the eyes set. 
He looked at his daughter without seeing. 

"Father! Father! What is it?" she cried. 

Then, perceiving that he could not answer, she 
grew suddenly calm, and with trembling hands used 
all the resources within her reach to revive him. 
But when a quarter of an hour had passed, and 
there was no sign of rallying, she went to the door 
and opened it. 

"Mrs. Oldham!" she called. 

There was no answer. 

"Mrs. Oldham!" 

"Well, and what's wanting now?" came the re- 
sponse in the rasping tones of the landlady. "I've 
neither time nor mind to climb them stairs for 
nothing." 

Yet she did climb them, in answer to another 
urgent request. 

"Mercy on us!" was her exclamation, as she 
stopped within the door and looked upon the figure 
on the bed. "He's took for death as plain as ever I 

.10 
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The girl's brow contracted, but she made no 
other sign. 

**If you will please fetch the doctor " she began, 

but the woman cut her short. 

**Fetch the doctor ! Not I. He'd be looking to me 
for pay. Fetch him yourself, my girl. I'll stay here 
till you get back. And, look you! You'd better 
have the money in your hand, or he'll maybe act the 
laggard in coming to a stranger." 

Madeleine looked at her for a moment as if dazed. 
The money! 

"Stay here," she said, "I'm going." 

Hastening to her own room, unlocking a small 
chest, thrusting her hand to the bottom, darting 
forth from the house without thought of covering 
for her head or anything but the one necessity of 
procuring the money that should bring help to her 
father, Madeleine had but one conscious desire, that 
of fulfilling her mission and returning to his side. 
She thought she knew in which direction to seek the 
doctor who twice already had visited her father. 
But the landlady's remark about the money had 
penetrated to her brain. She had not failed to 
notice that at his last visit the medical man had 
made no ofier to return. It was clear to her that 
the money must come before the help. 

She was a stranger in Charles-Town, but she 
remembered to have seen a house where jewelry 
was displayed. If she could find it she might 
sell the necklace there. It was valuable, and ought 
to bring much more than enough for the present 
need. 

She turned down a street. This could not be the 
part she sought. As she proceeded it grew squalid 
and mean, and the windows — she looked at them, 
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and looking, stumbled. The necklace! It was on 
the ground at her feet. She stooped to pick it up. 

"Not so fast, young woman!" 

A half-drunken sailor sprang from an alley and 
pushed against her. Her fingers closed over the 
trinket. 

"Here, you thief of a wench! Hand that over. 
What do you mean by picking up a man^s property 
before his eyes?" 

"What's the row?" 

Two more sailors of the same stamp were running 
up to join the first. He had caught the girl by the 
sleeve. 

"Row! A thief of a wench making ojBf with that 
bit of property of mine." 

He winked at the others. 

"Knock her on the head, Jimmy," suggested one 
of them. 

"Stars and garters, man! not so fast," interposed 
the other. "She's a lass worthy of something better 
than to be chucked on the stones. Bless you, my 
dear, them pretty eyes go straight to my heart. 
See, mates? She's a beauty. There ain't no need to 
separate her and them— -di'monds. Take 'em both 
together. She's a di'mond herself." 

He laid his hand on Madeleine's shoulder. She 
shook it off with a shiver of fear. 

"Sirs," she said, "let me go. My father lies at the 
point of death. I am seeking a surgeon for him." 

She forced her voice to calmness. 

"Hear that now," said the man whose touch she 
had shaken off. "Handsome bit o' womankind that. 
Well, my dear, and if the old man's near dead, so 
much the better that you've found some yo\rcL% 
ones." 
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He stood leering at her, liis face olose to hers. 
She tried to draw back, but the first sailor still 
held her tightly by the sleeve. 

"Here, you hussy, give up that thcxc " The 

ruffian was at a loss to designate the article of 
jewelry, of which he had been in time to see but the 
glitter. 

**Gently, mate!" interposed the only- one of the 
three who had remained an onlooker. "Jack's idea 
is a good un, and like to be a throat-wetter for a 
good many days to come. Take gal and di'ntumds 
too. It'll save the trouble of partin' 'em. She's a 
right smart wench, as'll sell well in. them West India 
islands. They like pretty gals there, and don't toind 
payin' for 'em handsome. I know a party, t^i^t'll 
jump at her, and won't ask no questions. iieither." 

He winked at his companions, and they ajoswered 
his words with a hilarious shout. One of the sailors 
put his arm round Madeleine's waist, and another 
laid his hand heavily on her shoulder. 

Madeleine's eyes grew wide with fear. Twilight 
was settling over the town, and the street in which 
she found herself was lonely. She perceived that it 
was given up principally to the use of seamen, and 
rf those whose business was connected with the rig- 
ging of ships. She felt herself in a trap. If site cried 
out, her voice would in all probability bring, to 
those doors men who were the associates of the 
ruffians who had attacked her. Yet when th^ third 
sailor attempted to force from her grasp the neck- 
lace on which she felt that the very life of her father 
depended, she gave utterance to a terrified scream. 

**What are you up to there?" 

The speaker thrust himself into the group, with 
one blow of his fist sending the sailor whom his 
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mates had designated Jimmy sprawling upon the 
road. 

"Help! Oh, sir, save me!" 

The words were a ringing cry of distress. Made- 
leine's eyes looked for a moment into others as 
brown as her own. After that one look, twilight 
though it was, she knew that the owner of those 
eyes might be trusted. 

His hand was on the arm of the man who had her 
in his grasp. With a wrench that almost cost the 
girl her equilibrium he tore the sailor away. 

"There, you villain! Let the girl alone," he said, 
in a voice that, though not loud, was sufficiently 
emphatic. "And you! Get you after your mates." 

His blow sent the third ruffian staggering out of 
the footway. If he imagined the victory won, how- 
ever, he soon learned his mistake. The men picked 
themselves up, and with wonderful unanimity of 
purpose made towards him. 

"Stand aside," he said hastily. "I've got to quiet 
those fellows." 

They came at him with savage fury, cursing and 
shouting. 

"There's three of you to one," said the young man, 
in a loud, clear tone, "but I'm ready. Men that 
could attack a woman are cowards at the best." 

His words for a moment arrested their steps. 

"We wam't a-hurtin' her," growled one of them. 
"My mate there lost his di'monds, and was a-comin' 
back to pick 'em up when that wench spotted 'em. 
Grabbed 'em like a good-for-nothin' thief. We're 
a-goin' to take her and the di'monds together to 
teach her better manners." 

"Not to-night," said the young man. "I'll adven- 
ture myself against three fellows such, as ^oxx^'' 
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**Hold on with them sneers," shouted the man 
called Jack. "Nobody wam't askin' you to fight 
three at once." 

"AUright," replied the young man readily. "Come 
on one at a time then. I'll fight you all in turn, 
and if I win " 

"The gal's yours." 

"Very good," said the stranger. "Come on. I'll 
tackle you first." 

The other two fell back, growling something about 
fools, and Jack and the stranger closed in a hand-to- 
hand tussle. The young man was of slight btiild 
and of little more than medium height, but Made- 
leine soon perceived that there was little to fear 
from the excess of bulk on the part of his antagonist. 
What he lacked in size he made up in skill and 
agiUty. A dexterous blow presently sent Jack to 
measure his length on the road, and an opportune 
stone, that to the sailor seemed to rise up out of the 
ground for the express purpose of battering his skull, 
put him out of the contest. Before the young man 
could turn, the other two were upon him. 

"Here! I thought it was to be one at a time," 
he shouted, and then saved his breath for the busi- 
ness of the moment. He needed it. The men were 
exasperated at their companion's fate, and rushed 
upon him savagely. It was not easy to dodge one 
assailant while he gave the other an opportunity to 
judge of the hardness of his knuckles, but he got in 
a stroke here and there that told. It was when he 
had succeeded in dealing a smashing blow full in the 
eye of one of the sailors, for a season setting himself 
free to attend to the other, that Madeleine's voice 
rose shrill and frightened. 

"Look! He has a knife!" 
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The young man turned and closed with the fellow. 
The next thing Madeleine knew, he had him down, 
and was pinning him to the ground with his knee. 

"You sneak! It would serve you right to bury 
your own weapon in your throat," he said angrily. 
"Have you had enough of it, or shall I pound the 
breath out of you? I've a mind to do it any way, 
to teach you to fight like a man next time." 

Two or three muscular blows emphasized the 
w^ords, and conveyed to the muddled brain of the 
prostrate sailor a decided note of warning. With 
an oath he intimated his readiness to submit with- 
out further proof of the stranger's prowess. As for 
the man who was still upon his feet, he had stag- 
gered to a safe distance from the young man's arm, 
and was trying in a dazed fashion to ascertain the 
extent of the injury to his wounded member. 

"All right," said the stranger, rising and closing 
the knife that had fallen at his feet. "No false play, 
mind, or you'll not get off so easy next time." 

He turned towards Madeleine. He was wrapping 
a handkerchief about his left hand. 

"You are hurt!" she cried, in tones of distress. 

"The fellow's knife entered my hand," he said. 
"I'll attend to it when we get out of here. We had 
better be moving. These seamen may have asso- 
ciates around. I may have the satisfaction of seeing 
you to your home?" 

The last words were spoken with a smile. 

"You are very good," she said, and he thought he 
saw tears in her eyes. "And you are suffering for 
your kindness in saving me. Sir, you cannot know 
what you have done for me. My father's life was at 
stake." 

"Ah!" he said gently, "you were m \xa>QM^^^ ^s^ 
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well as in some little danger. I am truly thankftil 
I was in time. But you must let me be of further 
use to you. You were not— I think— looking for 
aught in this neighbourhood?" 

He spoke inquiringly. 

**No — I came astray. I wanted to sell a necklace. 
My father was taken suddenly worse. It was to 
pay the doctor." 

He looked at her for a moment. There was not 
much light, but he saw that the sweet, sad face was 
flushed. Was it that look which prompted the next 
words? 

"Was there need of haste?" he said. "I am a sur- 
geon—not a very old one, I admit, but if you would 
trust me I should be very glad to go with you to 
see your father. It would save time, and— in some 
cases — ^that means much." 

"Oh, would you? I should be so thankful." 

They were in the wider street now, and Madeleine 
was at no loss about which way to take. As they 
went she told him about her father's illness. He 
listened with grave attention. 

"We are strangers in Charles-Town," she said. 
'^Business called my father hither to meet the mate 
of the ship Nancy. She has not arrived, and while 
we waited my father was taken ill." 

"Ill, and in a strange town. Trtdy his daughter 
had need of courage," he said. "But now— you will 
let me serve you. I also have known what it is to 
be a stranger." 

Her grateful glance answered him. She stopped 
before the door of the lodging-house. 

"Well, you have been a time, sure enough," ejacu- 
lated the landlady, in answer to Madeleine's eager 
"How is he?" 
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Then she stopped, and looked at the girl's com- 
panion. 

"Is that a doctor?" 

**Yes, madam," replied the young man, with pro- 
fessional gravity. **And my patient " 

"Took for death, as sure as you're there," said the 
woman. "It don't take no doctor to see that." 

He had passed her and gone to the bedside. Jean 
Bellereau lay breathing painfully, the unseeing look 
still in his eyes. The young doctor bent over him. 

"It is customary to resort to the letting of blood 
in such cases," he said, looking up into the girl's 
anxious face after his careful examination, "but 
surely he seemeth weak already. I will take from 
him but little on this occasion. Fortunately I am 
not without some of the tokens of my craft upon 
my person." 

He smiled gravely but reassuringly, and with 
gentle hands busied himself with the sick man. It 
was not until the operation was performed, and a 
draught administered, that the young doctor drew 
to him the flickering candle and proceeded to remove 
the handkerchief from his hand. Madeleine, who 
had assisted him in his ministrations to her father, 
had not failed to perceive that the blood which 
trickled into the basin did not all flow from the 
opened vein in the sick man's arm. The handker- 
chief was soaked, and the red drops fell dripping 
from it. The young man removed it dexterously, 
and with the fingers of his right hand held together 
the edges of a gaping, jagged wound. 

"My good lady, can you take a few stitches for 
me? What I can do for another I have but little 
skill in performing for myself." 

He turned towards the landlady as he s^ok^. 
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"Mercy on us !" she said. "I can take stitches fast 
enough, but settin' 'em in a man's flesh is another 
matter." 

She laughed coarsely. That laugh grated upon the 
ears of one listener. Madeleine stepped forward. 

**May I try? I shall be clumsy, I fear, but— per- 
haps " 

A glance at the landlady completed the sentence. 

He understood. 

**Would you?" he said, and the smile with which 
he said it was pleasant to look upon. 

It is a safe assertion that she felt each stitch more 
than he did. He directed every one, his eyes fixed 
on the pitying face bent over his hand. 

"I have been very clumsy," she said, as she took 
the last stitch. 

"Nay, but it was worth being wounded to have 
such a surgeon," he replied. "I had a sister once. I 
was a very little fellow then, but ever since, it has 
seemed to me that the touch of a sjrmpathetic hand 
and the sight of a face that cared were the best 
things the world could give." 

"Humph!" said the landlady, from the neighbour- 
hood of the bed. "I don't know how much longer 
you're goin' to keep your heads together there. I 
reckon I can't help this sick man no further, and 
I've got other business to attend to." 

The heads were some distance apart now. 

"I think I shall stay to see the efiect of that 
draught," said the young man. "Miss " 

"Madeleine— Madeleine Bellereau," replied the girl 
softly. 

"Miss Madeleine, if you do not object, I will watch 
by him for an hour. There may be a change." 

Jean Bellereau was still unconscious. The young 
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doctor established himself by his patient's side. It 
was only natural that Madeleine also should draw 
near to her father.'* 

"Will he recover?" 

They had been silent for several minutes. The 
young man hesitated. 

"We may not judge so soon," he said. "Perchance 
before many hours there will be more favourable 
S3rmptoms." 

When for some moments he had watched the sor- 
row settling down like a cloud over her face, and 
the brown eyes gathering to themselves a mist of 
tears, the young man bestirred himself to lessen the 
strain by bringing a new subject within her con- 
sciousness. 

"It would not be hard to persuade myself that the 
object of my coming to Charles-Town was accom- 
plished," he said, with a grave smile. "Miss Made- 
leine, I came hither to seek a sister, and I have no 
idea what sort of a sister I am looking for. When I 
saw her last she had eyes as brown as— forgive me — 
as brown as the kind ones that were bent over that 
knife-thrust just now. She was only nine years old, 
but she was the family provider, and the best of 
sisters to a little lad who, it seems to me now, 
knew how to do nothing so well as eat up a large 
proportion of the food she earned. Poor Doris!" 

He had attained his end. Madeleine's eyes were 
lifted, and fixed upon his face with a look of inter- 
est. 

"Where did she go?" she asked. 

"Until two months ago I could not have answered 
that question," he said. "Miss Madeleine, she was a 
child bearing a woman's burden. I was but six, 
and my father— was in a debtor's prisotv^ 1 -gssA.tlc^. 
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explain why. It is a story of a nature not quite 
fitted for contact with a rough world. He was im- 
posed upon, and— lost his liberty. Then my sister 
became a woman. She earned bread for us all. He 
had been there for nearly a year, and she had kept 
us from starvation. She went out one evening to 
take my father food. It was late, and I was tired. 
Doris was tired too, but that did not matter. It 
never mattered. She went, and I waited, and fell 
asleep looking for her. I never saw her again." 

Madeleine uttered an exclamation of surprise and 
sympathy. 

"We were left orphans," he said, with a gentle 
smile, "my father in the prison and I in a lodging- 
house, for Doris had been the mother of the family." 

"What did you do?" asked the girl, in a low, 
breathless tone. 

* ^Nothing, ' ' he said. * *My father, who believes that 
there is a hand big enough to touch every man's 
affairs at one and the same time, said afterward 
that the moment had come when that hand set a 
new series of circumstances working towards a 
centre. They resulted in the bringing to the prison 
of one who had been an old servant of my father's. 
She came to see another debtor, and saw and recog- 
nized her old master. We were starving. She came 
at the critical moment. Miss Madeleine, is it any 
wonder we believe in what men call Providence?" 

"The sort of Providence that brought you to a 
certain street at a certain moment to-day," she said 
thoughtfully. 

He smiled, and was silent. 

"And what became of your sister?" she asked. 

His face clouded. 

**Sbe had been stolen, and brought over to this 
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land to be sold as a covenanted servant," he said. 
"We sought her, at first hopefully and then in de- 
spair, but no clue was ever found. After several 
months my father was released from prison, and 
we went to live in another part of the city. My 
sister tells us that she wrote, but that was after 
our removal. Her letter never reached us." 

"And you gave her up for lost?" 

"Yes," he said. "It was not until we had been in 
this land for three years that we heard of her. She 
is coming home — to my father. Miss Madeleine, he 
will never see his daughter— with unclouded vision. 
The hardships of his prison life brought on a disease 
of the eyes. He is not blind, but he is so near it 
that he cannot clearly distinguish anything around 
him, and can use his eyes but little." 

"It is hard. I am so sorry." 

There were tears in her eyes. 

"He does not look at it so. He is full of rejoicing 
that when she came here as a stranger — here to this 
port of Charles-Town— Doris found a friend." 

"Did she?" 

The tone was eager. 

"Yes. She was brought here in a pirate vessel, 
and right here in this town they sold her— my little 
sister. But a lady of Virginia took pity on her— 
took a fancy to her. I do not wonder at it," he 
added meditatively. 

"And she was good to her?" 

"She treated her as her own child. But she was 
unwilling to let her write home. Doris had to wait 
her opportunity." 

A moan from the lips of Jean Bellereau brought 
the thoughts of both back to the present. The 
young man rose and bent over \na '5«c^\^tl\.. 
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"I think there is a change for the better," he said. 

He administered another draught, and watched 
until the sick man sank into restless sleep. Then he 
rose. 

"He will probably not wake again to-night,** he 
said. "But you— have you any one to help you?" 

"I could not sleep," she said. "I shall watch by 
him." 

He shook his head. 

"You will be ill too." 

"No. I think not," she said. "I have slept here, 
in this chair, through many hours of the night of 
late." 

He stood looking at her. 

"We must see that that is altered," he said. "I 
shall come and look after you to-morrow. And" — 
he hesitated — "there is perhaps something else I 
could do. You spoke of— exchanging— a necklace. 
Could I be of use there?" 

"I wanted to sell it," she said simply. "We have 
been very unfortunate. On our journey from the 
north of this province we were robbed. Until the 
coming of the Nancy we have nowhere to look for 
money. I thought— the necklace was my mother's — 
and it seemed best to sell it." 

"Could you trust it to me?" 

A look of reproach was her only answer. 

"It was not a foolish question," he said with a 
quiet smile. "I might be deceiving you. You do not 
even know my name." 

"I do not want to know," she said. "I knew 
from the first all that was necessary." 

He would have lilced to ask just what those 
words meant, but he refrained. When he went away 
he carried the necklace with him. 
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"John Kingsley. It sounds like a good name," 
said Madeleine as she went back to the bedside. 
And in spite of the sorrow of the day, a little 
warmth of comfort crept into her heart. 



CHAPTER XV 

Morning brought John Kingsley back to the 
lodging-house. 

**I was anxious to see my patient as early as pos- 
sible,*' he explained, but when he had carefully ex- 
amined into Jean Bellereau's condition, it was to 
Jean Bellereau's daughter that he turned his atten- 
tion. Madeleine felt those earnest brown eyes fixed 
on her face, and a faint wave of colour came to 
her cheeks. 

**Miss Madeleine, you said you could trust me. I 
am going to ask you to prove the truth of your 
words. For the next four hours I want my patient 
all to myself." 

She lifted her eyes to his. They were heavy with 
sorrow and weariness. 

"But '' she said. 

"But— I am the doctor, and I must be obeyed," 
he interrupted. "There is nothing better for the 
understanding of a case than to watch it yourself. 
I am going to watch. And for the nurse I prescribe 
sleep, preceded by a meal that is eaten, not looked 
at and sent away. Will you carry out my direc- 
tions?" 

"I will try," she said. 

"Perhaps I had better give an account of my 
stewardship," he added, drawing out a purse that 
opened to disclose a comfortable-looking wad of the 
paper currency of the province. "Miss Madeleine, I 
have done the best I could." 
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When she had counted the money the girl's eyes 
brightened. 

"I did not hope to get as much/' she said. 

"It was a valuable necklace — of curious workman- 
ship," he replied. "French of make, was it not?*' 

"Yes. My mother— we all— came from France. 
We are Huguenots. My father hoped to be success- 
ftd in the culture of the silkworm, here in Carolina.*' 

The slowly spoken sentences told a story of trial 
and failure. John Kingsley felt a strong wave of 
sympathy stirring his heaii:. Nevertheless his next 
words were commonplace. He was not consulting 
his own inclination when he hurried the girl away 
to the rest he perceived she sorely needed. 

The money she held in her hand brought a great 
relief to Madeleine. Her step acquired a momentary- 
buoyancy as she descended the stairs and astonished 
the landlady by the pa3anent of the rent. The touch 
of the paper currency mollified that good woman so 
considerably that she asked in perfectly amiable 
tones about the health of her lodger, and found no 
unpleasant word to hurl after the girl as she went 
upstairs. 

John Kingsley was well satisfied with his pre- 
scription when he met Madeleine again. He left her 
with a comforting handshake, and returned later in 
the day to see if Jean Bellereau needed him. 

The sick man still lay in a stupour, though John 
Kingsley considered the sjrmptoms less alarming, and 
prophesied a return to consciousness before long. 

It was perfectly natural that, while he waited, he 
should spend much of his time in his patient's room. 
He was skillful in carrjring out his own orders, and, 
as he explained to Madeleine, he had no other sick 
people to attend to. The townof Sax^Xi3CL•8Jc^/^».'Oofii 
11 
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newly settled province of Georgia, was the scene of 
his labours, and he was only waiting in Charles- 
Town for the coming of the vessel that was to bring 
his sister from Virginia. 

"The waiting would have seemed long," he said, 
**but for '' 

"The opportunity to do a kindness." 

The girPs eyes were shining gratefully. 

"Nay, but you do not understand how homelike it 
has made this strange place for me," he said. "We 
are 1 oth outsiders in this gay, busy Charles-Town. 
It was meet that we should assist each other." 

Then he talked of his sister, and of her life in 
Virginia, as far as he had been able to gather it 
from the few letters that had passed between them. 

"We had no thought of finding her in this Ameri- 
can land," he said. "We had long ago despaired of 
seeing her again. It w^as by what most people w^ould 
call a strange accident that we heard of her a few 
months ago. Miss Madeleine, I have rarely seen my 
father exhibit impatience, but that waiting for an 
answer to his letter tried him sorely." 

"And your sister?" she said. 

"For her the letter came in a time of sorrow. 
And yet it was a time in which it was doubly wel- 
come. Poor Doris ! She had but lately lost her best 
friend, thfe Mrs. Bryce who had been almost a 
mother to her." 

"And now she is all alone?" 

"Yes. She has many friends in Virginia, and it 
was with one of them she was staying when our 
packet came. The plantation she had learned to call 
home had passed into the hands of the nephew of 
the former owner." 

"And yet it was a sorrow that was not without 
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compensation," said Madeleine, **for now she is free 
to come to you." 

"It is hard for us to feel it a sorrow," he said. 
"I cannot tell you what it will be to my father to 
have a daughter with him. He rarely makes com- 
plaint of his loneliness, but when professional duties 
call me, as they do more often than I like, to outly- 
ing villages, it is a very dim world he is left to see 
with Jiis failing eyes." 

"And he has been so ever since he left the prison?" 
asked Madeleine sympathetically. 

"No; it began with simple weakness and occa- 
sional failure of sight. He worked hard, using his 
eyes all the time. For many hours of the day he 
taught a couple of unruly lads who were to go up 
to Oxford in a year and were about as ready for it 
as a pair of half-broken colts, and by night he 
copied the cramped handwriting of a man of science, 
who was in haste for his manuscript to be brought 
into shape. My father was glad to do it. The 
creditors were to be paid — and he paid them." 

"With his own eyesight." 

"Something like it. The ejEfort further weakened 
his eyes, and every year the task of using them grew 
harder, till at last he was obliged to rest them for 
hours at a time. Fortunately before that happened 
I had rid him of the burden of my maintenance. I 
got a sizarship at Cambridge, and worked my 
way through college and the medical schools. He 
would not hear of anything but one of the Universi- 
ties for me. *My son, you are all the child I have 
now,' he said, *and you must start with the ad- 
vantages of a liberal education.' Well, it is over, and 
when Doris comes he will know more joy than the 
years have ever before brought him." 
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"I do not wonder that you are impatient for the 
arrival of a ship from Virginia,'* said Madeleine. 

The talk was not all of John Kingsley's affairs. 
In the days when he watched by Jean BeHereau's 
side the young man learned something of his 
patient's history. He entered into the details of the 
silkworm culture and its failure for want of expe- 
rience, the slow disappearance of the capital in- 
vested, and the suspense of waiting for the Nancy. 
That vessel was expected to bring the wherewithal 
for a new venture. A sum of money placed in a 
more prosperous day in the hands of Isaac East- 
ham, the Nancys mate, that he might trade with it 
in foreign lands, stood now as the one light ahead. 
Upon the last voyage Eastham had failed to come 
into Charles-Town with the vessel, and no account 
of his trading operations had yet been given. It 
was to meet him that Jean Bellereau had journeyed 
from the north of the province. 

"I must myself see Isaac Eastham now that my 
father is unable to do it,'' said Madeleine. 

After that John Kingsley went every day to the 
wharves, and reported the Nancy as not yet heard 
of. When Madeleine exposttdated he said: **I am in 
duty bound to haunt the wharves. Who knows 
what day Doris may step ashore? I know not by 
what vessel she will come. She did but promise to 
take the first that was available." 

In those long watches by his patient's side John 
Kingsley learned much more than the history of 
Jean Bellereau's struggles. If he had met Madeleine 
under ordinary circumstances, he would hardly have 
gone on his way and forgotten the face th&tf with- 
out oqe suggestion of brilliancy, was beautiful as an 
unsullied lily. But he met her in a moment of peril. 
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and his arm brought her safety. He saw her day by 
day, self-forgetful, full of tender love for her father 
and gratitude toward himself. There were moments 
when he caught glimpses of the woman's heart ho- 
neath the fair exterior, and more than once he found 
himself fitting this girl into the empty niches of his 
own and his father's life. Then, realizing whither 
his thoughts tended, he would blush at his own 
assumption, and set himself to planning some prac- 
tical assistance in the line of the heavier duties con- 
nected with nursing. 

When he first arrived in Charles-Town, the young 
man had been impatient for the coming of a ship 
from Virginia. He was no less eager to see his sis- 
ter, but it is certain that as the time went on he 
was less acutely disappointed at each futile visit to 
the wharves. If he could behold some improvement 
in Jean Bellereau's condition, he could, he told him- 
self, go away with a clear conscience; but to leave 
him and his daughter alone in a strange town in 
their present circumstances was surely a necessity to 
be deplored. 

From a professional point of ^aew he was losing 
hope. The continued stupor was a bad sign. He 
was careful to breathe none of his fears to Made- 
leine, but they were growing strong. 

"Poor little girl,'' he said, "it is bad enough for 
her anyhow, even if he should rally. I wonder what 
she will do when he is gone. I must somehow stay and 
see this Eastham. Hang the fellow ! He may have 
made off with the money, for aught she knows." 

Strange how often, when his thoughts had turned 
towards his sister, those thoughts would swerve 
aside, and a pair of brown eyes, other than those of 
Doris, look into his. 
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The ship from Virginia was slow in coming. So 
much the better for Madeleine. She wondered some- 
times what she should do when it came, and then 
took herself to task for the selfishness of the 
thought. 

Though she did not know it, it was well on its 
way, forwarded by a favourable wind. It was a 
wind that blew freshly, and night was approaching. 
Perhaps that was why only one passenger was left 
on the deck. She stood facing westward, her eyes 
fixed on the line of light that showed where the sun 
had sunk. Just so she had stood, with the freshen- 
ing wind on her cheeks, on an evening long ago, 
before this American land had become home to her. 
Very fair was the Doris of to-day, altogether un- 
suggestive of the forlorn little maiden of the Eagle. 
And yet, if one had looked into the eyes that were 
bent upon the western horizon, he wotdd have seen 
the same wistful sadness, the same determined con- 
trol of all emotion, that distinguished them when 
they looked into a dtdl line of light that stormy 
night of long ago. 

Since her twenty-first birthday a trace of the old 
Doris had returned. Not that she had given place to 
sadness. It was not her way to play the forlorn 
maiden. 

"The girl's too proud to fret over any man's faith- 
lessness," Mrs. Bryce had said, and so far as out- 
ward sign was concerned, her words were true. 

In her heart Doris believed that Gilbert Parker 
was dead. Her faith in him was her only warrant 
for the belief. Mrs. Bryce chose to consider him 
inconstant. Doris never argued the point. 

Her greatest difficulty was George Bryce. Passion 
was of slow growth in that young man's heart. 
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The more hopeless his case appeared to be, the more 
he desired its success. He came at last to persuade 
himself that this girl was essential to his happiness. 
Doris was of a different opinion. But as Mrs. Bryce 
vigorously seconded her nephew's suit, the girl had 
need of a strong will to remain unmoved. 

Other suitors came in plenty, for life on the plan- 
tation included much intercourse with the outside 
world. There was always much going and coming 
between the dwellers of Williamsburg and those of 
the country houses, and Mrs. Bryce was a typical 
Virginian where hospitality was concerned. Nay, 
even from as far as Charles-Town journeyed young 
and old, fortunate enough to enjoy her acquaintance, 
who lingered for a time in the gay ease of her home 
and forgot the cares of business. These were the 
days when the American colonies were becoming of 
importance to capitalists in the mother country, 
and when the merchants of London and Liverpool 
did not scorn to open branch establishments in 
Charles-Town. Isabelle Bryce was a woman who 
kept abreast of the times. Thus it happened that 
the circle of her acquaintance was large. Many 
came to her house, saw her ward, and went away 
heart-smitten. They all went away without the 
prize they coveted. 

There was no denying that Mrs. Bryce was proud 
of the girl she had fashioned after her own plan. 
She had succeeded in producing a Doris who was 
half the Doris of old, and half a Doris of her own 
creation. In many respects, she acknowledged, 
** there wasn't the girl's equal in the country." 

**I wonder what the father she used to talk so 
much about would think of my handiwork to-day,'* 
she asked herself, as she stood watchmg t\i<^ ^A^\>d& 
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gayest of a gay group arottnd the card-table. * *E ven 
he cotdd hardly fail to acknowledge that this maiden 
of mine was worth six of his small embodiment of 
scruptdotisness." 

She watched the girl as with a little gesture of 
gratified vanity she swept into her purse her win- 
nings at a successful game. The English passion for 
card-playing had crossed the seas, and Mrs. Bryce 
was herself an adept in the art. As for Doris, luck 
seemed to attend her in this as in all she did. 

"Bless the child,'* said Mrs. Bryce, with a trace of 
husldness in her voice, **she's only got one fault. 
She's the same little fool she always was.'' 

**Little missie, the night grow dark." 
Cicero stood at Doris's elbow. Her end of the 
deck was deserted even by the sailors. 

"I win come below— presently," she said, and 
turned again towards the line of light. Was she 
thinking of that other night, when she watched the 
fading light and her heart ached with the hopeless 
longing to go back to *Tather and John"? The 
heart ached to-night, and again the ache was hope- 
less, though every breath of wind was carrying her 
nearer to the reunion with her father and her 
brother. 

"Little missie, that Erebus so 'mazin restless I tell 
him I fetch his little missie to make him still." 

She smiled and went to pet the horse, fully aware 
that the heart of the negro had been more "'mazin 
restless" than the Spanish steed he had used as an 
mducement to bring his mistress from her solitary 
pwiticm on deck. Cicero and Erebus were the only 
SS. ^?f^^ personal property she had brought 
her from the plantation. Both would have 
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pined if she had left them behind, and neither was a 
favourite with the new owner of the place. 

The death of Mrs. Bryce had been sudden, and had 
come with as great a shock of surprise to the lady 
herself as to the rest of the world. Thoroughly 
satisfied with life as it presented itself to her, and 
looking upon its discontinuance as only a remote 
possibility, she had not cared to disturb the satis- 
factory present with preparations suggestive of 
change. She had long ago constituted George Bryce 
as her heir, and she still entertained the conviction 
that she should eventually see him and her ward 
settled at home on the plantation. Any change of 
plan seemed premature. She took care that Doris 
should be always well supplied with money, and 
even went so far as to lodge in the hands of the 
captain of the vessel that carried her crops of to- 
bacco to England a trifle to be invested for the 
^rPs benefit. But the future was left an open ques- 
tion. It was an open question when death came — 
and closed it. 

It was then that George Bryce became importu- 
nate. He pleaded a love that had at last some 
existence in reality. He declared it unseemly that 
one who had been a daughter to his aunt should go 
from the plantation. But Doris went, and it was 
not for George alone that the place lost its greatest 
charm. 

It was past now, that free, broad life that had 
begun when Governor Johnson looked into the hold 
of the Eagle and saw an upturned child's face. 

"And there is the new life to begin," said the girl, 
as she step]3ed upon the Charles-Town shore, "the 
new life that is the old taken up again." 

Then she sighed. The last time she -waa mC.\isfSR^ 
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Town a dark, handsome face had looked down into 
hers as a young man held open a door through 
which she went to all the happiness that had fol- 
lowed. If she could have guessed that to-day it was 
he who was in need of an open door— to walk 
through to liberty and life — she would have gone on 
her way less quietly. 

After all John's waiting, she found no one to meet 
her. The young man had been down to the wharf 
very early in the day, to learn that no Virginia 
vessel had been heard of. He had returned to 
Jean Bellereau's side. His patient's symptoms had 
become alarming. How could he leave Madeleine 
alone at such a time? And really there was no 
necessity, for there was little fear of the arrival of 
the ship. 

Doris looked expectantly round as she hurried 
ashore. Possibly she felt a little aggrieved that her 
brother had not already come aboard. She saw no 
one to answer to the description her own mind had 
given of the John whom she had left a little lad in 
London. He was not there. She was quite sure of 
it. She turned away hesitating. 

There was more than one home in that town that 
wotdd have opened willingly enough to take in the 
ward of Mrs. Bryce. Of one, that of an influential 
merchant, the girl thought seriously. 

"Sylvester Gray would be sorely hurt if he knew I 
had gone to an inn, with his house so near,'* she 
said. "And yet— I think the inn would be better." 

There had come a vision of the young man when 
he left the plantation a little more than a year back. 
He had been "sorely hurt" then— grieved to the 
heart that he could not carry away with him the 
plantation's chief attraction. He had promised 
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Doris a welcome in his father's house, and the 
speedy preparing of one of her own. He had gone 
away disappointed. 

**The inn is better/' decided the girl, and stopped 
to inqtdre of the shipmaster as to the best accom- 
modation. 

She chose to walk to the iim, and on her way 
found herself forced to turn aside to avoid a con- 
course of people. 

**This way, little missie,'' said Cicero, guiding her 
quickly into a narrow but less obstructed way. 

"'Twas not like this I saw the streets of Charles- 
Town when I was here before,'' remarked the girl. 

**No. It — Little missie best this way. I ask 
what so many people do. They say they come from 
Court of Justice, and they bring back to prison a 
man— a man who is going to die." 

She shuddered, and a memory of the pirates and 
their end at Charles-Town came to her. Then she 
quickened her steps. And by the width of a narrow 
street the "man who was going to die" missed the 
sight of his "Kttle lady." 



CHAPTER XVI 

**Doris! Is this the little woman who was sister 
and mother in one?'* 

She smiled, and held him off, looking into his face. 

"J do not need to ask," she said. **This is John.'* 

The tone of conviction was irresistible. They 
laughed, but tears were in both pairs of eyes. 

**My father?" she asked. 

"He has grown young since he heard from you." 

"But — he cannot see me." Her voice faltered. 

"Not clearly," replied John. "He will peer into 
your face and gain some dim conception of his little 
Doris grown big." 

"And he is — what he always was?" 

"Just the same. There is nobody like him. I 
wish he could see what you have become." 

This in a tone of perfect satisfaction. 

The girl's face grew suddenly grave. "Just the 
same," and she — she was a new Doris. 

"J am not just the same," she said aloud, and 
with a slight laugh. 

"No, dear," he replied contentedly. "Your life has 
been different. Doris, I am proud of you." 

She laughed, and dropped him a sweeping curt- 
sey. 

And then they fell into eager question and answer, 

during which John's eyes were searching the girl's 

face for traces of the old Doris. Reminiscences, and 

explanations, and the filling up of the gaps the years 
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had left, made the hours short. It was John who 
discovered that it was growing late. He looked at 
the clock, and then at his sister. 

**I must go back to my patient," he said. "Dear, 
shall you mind being Irffc alone for a time?" 

"Mind?" she said, with a little gesture of disap- 
proval. "I shall mind very much. I have been alone 
all these years." 

He stooped and kissed her. She rose laughing, and 
confronted him. 

"Little John stooping to me!" she said. Then: 
"I thought your practice was in and around Savan- 
nah." 

"It is," he replied. "But — she is all alone in a 
strange town — and, Doris, she is younger than 
you." 

"Who? Your patient?" 

She saw the blood rise to his face. He had not 
meant to say just what he had said. 

"No, my patient's daughter," he explained. "He 
came here on business, and he lies at the point of 
death. He has one daughter. They are all the 
world to each other, as we and father were in the 
old time." 

She gave him one long, searching look, and then 
withdrew her eyes. 

"You must go to them," she said. "I shall not be 
lonely. You forget that I have been in Charles- 
Town before." 

It was a day of reunion, for in it Jean Bellereau 
came back to his daughter. The mind that had so 
long been a blank suddenly returned to its duties, 
and Jean Bellereau looked round the room for 
Madeleine. 

"My father!" she cried, in tones o£ \i8i£-if\!^!^u^'Wb&L 
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gladness. She had seen the Kght of reason in liis 
eyes. 

**You were asking me a question, my child. But 
I think that was long ago.'' 

**NeYer mind it now/' she said. 

"Has the Nancy come?" 

"Not yet. But, my father, we can wait. We can 
do all things since you are better." 

"I shall not see her," he said, and the deep con- 
viction in his words throttled in its birth the hope 
that had brought a light to Madeleine's face. 
"Madeleine, my child, I would that I had not 
brought you here. And yet, perchance it is best. 
It seemed necessary to see this man Eastham. My 
mind has misgiven me of late. If I have been un- 
wise in trusting to him the money, there is nothing 
left for you. My daughter, I did it for the best." 

"Don't," she said brokenly. "Father, I care not 
for the money, but — what shall I do without you?" 

The words were a cry of despair. He opened his 
arms to her, and for long there was silence between 
them, the pain lines gathering on his face. Then, 
slowly, with the gradual movement of the sun work- 
ing its way through a cloud, the pain left it, and it 
became transfigured. 

"Child, our trust is not in man nor in the son of a 
man," he said. "He who has brought us from the 
land of the oppressor to the home of freedom will 
not fail to bring us through." 

But from Madeleine's eyes the tears still fell. She 
had not realized before that her father was dying. 
There had been a numb fear, kept under by the hope- 
fulness that refused to believe the worst, but she had 
ever expected recovery. Now, with her father's 
words, there came over her the conviction that this 
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was but a reunion before the parting. So tear- 
dimmed were her eyes that when John Kingsley 
entered the room she could not see his face. He 
looked from father to daughter, and understood. 

**And how is my patient to-day?" 

Jean Bellereau looked at him searchingly. 

"Sir, if you be a surgeon," he said, "you know, as 
I do, that I shall not many days longer stand in 
need of your services." 

"Nay, but we of the medical profession count not 
a man among the dead while he yet lives," replied 
the young doctor. 

"I live with the sentence of death in me," re- 
sponded the sick man. 

John made no answer. Madeleine looked from one 
to the other. There was an appeal in her eyes. It 
asked of the young man a refutation of her father's 
statement. Instead of giving it he came over and 
took her hand, holding it protectingly. 

"Sir, I perceive that you understand," said Jean 
Bellereau. "Perchance you can tell me how long 
I may count upon before the summons comes." 

"Possibly a week. Hardly more." 

John Kingsley felt a convulsive movement in the 
fingers he held in his own. An impulse to take this 
girl in his arms and comfort her was strong enough 
to need an effort in mastering it. At that moment 
John Kingsley realized that he should not be satis- 
fied to take home to his father but one daughter. 

"I would that it had happened elsewhere than 
here," said Jean Bellereau slowly. "It grieves me to 
leave my daughter a stranger in this town, where 
we are entirely without friends." 

"Nay," began John eagerly, and checked himself. 
"I would not be presumptuous," he resutsied^ "\sv5;^ 
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the office I hold should mean more than the admin- 
istering of a potion or a bolus.** 

Jean Bellereau looked at him keenly. Something 
in the firm clasp of the hand that held his daughter's 
fingers said more than the words. Gating scrutin- 
iadngly into the speaking face, Jean Bellereau dis- 
covered, as Madeleine had done before him, that this 
young man was to be trusted. 

**Sir, I know not but that I am already indebted 
to you for more than I supposed,'' he said. "It 
seemeth to me that time has elapsed since the things 
of the world slipped from my grasp." 

**Nay, but were it not that you suffered and your 
daughter feared, I would call that of little moment," 
replied John. **To my professional services you are 
very freely welcome. I regard it as a privilege to 
serve you, for I also am a stranger." 

** Professional service is not quite an adequate 
appellation for that kindness which makes the doer 
a fnend in the time of greatest need." 

Madeleine had mastered her tears. She spoke the 
words softly, looking up with a smile that cut John 
Kingsley to the heart more than the tears had done. 
Gently disengaging her hand from his grasp, she put 
it in that of her father. 

**Father," she said, and her voice broke over the 
word, **Mr. Kingsley has watched with me through 
all the time when " 

**When my eyes saw nothing? Then trtdy I owe to 
him that which I can never repay." 

What was it in the young man's face that made 
him doubt that latter assertion almost before the 
words had left his lips? 

**Nay, sir, but the benefit was full as great on my 
side," said John. "It happened that two strangers, 
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whose need and power fitted the one into the other, 
met. 'Twould have been strange if a union of in- 
terests had not been accomplished.*' 

Tl^n with ready tact he told of his waiting for his 
sister, and of her coming that day. 

"The time would have been wearily long if your 
daughter had not admitted me to the privilege of 
watching beside you,*' he said. 

"And she has come — ^your sister Doris?" 

John Kingsley caught the note of a new sorrow 
in Madeleine's voice, and, notwithstanding the depth 
of his sympathy, that note brought no pain to his 
heart. 

**Yes,'' he said, with a grave smile. "My suspense 
is ended, and little Doris is a dream no longer. She 
landed to-day, but it will be yet many days before 
all will be arranged for our journey southward.*' 

While he said it the young man was wondering 
how Doris's impatience to see her father would fit 
in with that statement. Madeleine asked him of 
his sister's welfare, and he told her something cf 
his pride in the new Doris he had found. And Jean 
Bellereau listened, and understood that his daughter 
had not been as fully alone as he had feared. The 
young man's stay was short, but before he left he 
won from Jean Bellereau the promise that he should 
be allowed to watch with him that night. 

"Your daughter is wearied, sir, and sorrow is 
ever heavier when the body, by reason of weak- 
ness, is a too ready sympathizer with the soul," he 
said. "You will wish to be alone with her now; 
but when night has fallen, I will come." 

He went away, and walked down to the wharf 
to inquire after the Nancy, Then he came back to 
Doris. 

12 
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"Welcome, brother," she said. "Now that 1 have 
enjoyed a sight of your face I am eager for more. 
Truly the time seemed to me long. How soon shall 
we start for Savannah? I am in haste to see my 
father.'' 

John hesitated. 

"It will take a week, or maybe more, to — to '* 

His tongue, ill-accustomed to excuses, tripped and 
hesitated. Doris laughed. 

"To satisfy my brother that he is willing to de- 
part,'* she said. "So be it. I am in grievous haste 
to see my father, yet can I wait." 

"You are the very same Doris," he said, laugh- 
ing and reddening. "You always read me like a 
book." 

"A very open book," she replied. 

In the long talk that Jean Bellereau had with his 
daughter he learned of her peril and deliverance. 
He learned, too, that which no words of hers di- 
vulged, and which, but for the acute iflsight that 
had come with his last awakening to the things of 
a world in which he had no longer any personal 
concern, he would not have discovered. 

"The young man is worthy," he said, speaking 
the words to his own heart, "but I know not how 
deeply his affections have been stirred. I would 
that I could have known him better, and that 
the child's heart had been less influenced by circum- 
stances. Truly his kindness to her was enough 
to awaken gratitude, and 'tis a root that often- 
times bringeth forth the blossoms of love. If I 
read not the young man's face amiss, he will take 
as a precious trust that which I can no longer hold. 
If it be not so, he taketh her not at all. And whether 
it falleth out thus, or I leave her to a double sor- 
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row, yet shall I not leave her alone. The comfort 
wherewith He comforteth will come to her." 

Again his face shone with the peace that had il- 
lumined it when John Kingsley entered. His daugh- 
ter saw it and smiled. 

"The pain is less," she said. 

**It is almost gone. My child, defeat and victory 
li - '^^o9c foecfhcr tha'' "^h^ wail cfcl'^:.' '" 
no: Ime to die, but must needs merge itseliin the 
shout of triumph." 

She bowed her head. **My father, it is true that 
you have come to the triumph," she said, "but for 
me there is yet the wail." 

He laid his hand on her head. 

"Madeleine, my little daughter," he said, "even 
for thee the gladness lieth upon the other side of 
the sorrow. Think not that when I am gone you 
will be alone. Out of this sorrow will yet come 
gladness." 

"Without you?" she said reproachfully. 

He raised the bowed head and kissed the quivering 
lips into silence. 

"Wait till you have proved it," he said. "The 
comfort Cometh not before the sorrow, but after. 
And Madeleine, child, it has comforted me greatly 
to hear of the raising up for you of a friend. I 
shall speak to him of the Nancy ^ and of Eastham. 
The word of a man goeth farther with some natures 
than that of a maiden, and if the mate meaneth to 
play us false, this young surgeon may avail to pre- 
vent it. He seemeth a man of decision. Ah!" he 
added, "if I mistake not, that is the young sur- 
geon's step. Go, little one. Go to your rest, for 
right sorely you need it. I think that I, too, shall 
sleep, after I have talked with him freelj " 
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His words were prophetic. After the long conver- 
sation that succeeded Madeleine's departure Jean 
Bellereau slept, with a smile of peace on his lips. 
John Kingsley did not sleep, but he dreamed, and 
his dreams were all of Madeleine. Since he went 
back to Doris the young man had questioned his 
own heart, and learned, not that its desire was the 
possession of Jean Bellereau's daughter — ^he had 
known that before — ^but that it could by no means 
be satisfied if its desire were not realized. Now, 
while Jean Bellereau slept, that heart was swelling 
and exulting. It was hard to believe that this was 
a chamber of death. It was filled for him with a 
new life and joy and gladness. He had heard that 
the hours of the night are long. He found them 
short — ^so short that they flew past before he could 
grasp them. Day was dawning, and he had not be- 
gun to realize his happiness. 

He was half inclined to doubt it as that cold, 
prosaic dawn crept in, with its light that probed 
and questioned, darting down to the heart of illu- 
sions in a fashion that set the nerves tingling and 
the brain interrogating. Was not his joy premature? 
The girl was not his yet — might never be his. It 
was true the first step had been satisfactorily ac- 
complished. With minute detail he had explained to 
Jean Bellereau his circumstances — after he had, in a 
few manly words, told him of his love. The father 
was satisfied. 

**If you truly love her, enough to cherish her with 
even more than a father's care, I give her to you — 
provided you can win her,'' he had said. And on 
the sick man's lips there had been a quiet smile. 

Provided he could win her. He had told himself 
that he feared not the proviso. Love like his must 
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-win her. Nay, he had thought he detected signs 
that the winning was already begun. She would 
come to him when he told her his love. It would 
surely prove magnetic, for she seemed not obdurate. 

But such thoughts were of the night, when the 
friendly stars kept watch with him, and the cold 
eye of dawn was not peering down with discon- 
certing directness. Before those illusion-dispersing 
beams the certainty dropped down to a possibility, 
and the possibility lost itself in a fear. And when 
the fear grew into pain, a soft footstep was heard 
upon the landing. He crossed the room noiselessly, 
and opened the door, closing it behind him that 
their greetings might not disturb Jean Bellereau. 

**He is resting well,'* he said, in answer to the un- 
spoken question. 

And then, because the hard light of dawn had made 
his heart to fear, and the fear moved him to im- 
patience, he clasped both the girl's hands in his, 
and spoke words that were hot with the love that 
had been growing ever since the night on which 
those little white hands set stitches that pricked 
deeper than the wound they closed. A strange 
place, that dingy lodging-house landing, for the 
utterance of words such as these. From behind a 
closed door came a very unmistakable snore, and 
below the stairs could be heard the landlady's 
clumsy movements as, half awakened, she tumbled 
from her bed into the round of a new day's labours. 
He cared for none of these things. He wanted this 
girl, fair as a lily and drooping now like the same 
flower when a tempest is passing over its head. He 
wanted her, and the want grew more insistent as 
it found expression in words. He felt as if it must 
carry everything before it, and yet tVva ^"iL^T^^^va^ 
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of it was weak — ^too weak to say half of what he 
felt. 

**Madeleine, I ask not without permission,*' he 
said, when no answer came to the words that hur- 
ried over his tongue. **I have spoken to your fa- 
ther. He says I may have you if I can win you. 
Tell rne, dearest, is the quest hopeless?'* 

Gently, very gently, she drew her hands from his 
grasp. 

**Nay, but it is too generous,'* she said. **Sir, 
you have given me already too much." 

**Sir!" he cried, half in indignation, half in mock- 
ery. ***Tis John you mean. Nay, I will hear neither 
assent nor denial from those lips addressed to any 
other." 

**John," she said, the word coming tenderly, as 
if not quite un-at-home on her tongue, "the heart 
that is sad is only too ready to be comforted. But 
— ^it would break utterly when it found that its 
comfort had been the loss of one who " 

"Yes," he said eagerly, stooping as the words fal- 
tered and ceased to look into her eyes, shaded now 
by their long lashes, "one whom it had almost 
learned to love. Say it, Madeleine, ay, even if it 
be only half a truth." 

Where was that exasperating daylight? It had 
been broad enough but a minute ago to probe his 
heart, and now, when he would have welcomed a 
little friendly clearness, it was dim and unsatis- 
factory in its testimony. Did they speak of love, 
those persistently lowered eyelids, and the deli- 
cate shade of colour that had come to Madeleine's 
cheeks? 

"Haifa truth !" The girl was repeatingthe phrase 
to her heart. He little knew how much less than 
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half the truth were the words he had tried to make 
her speak. 

'^Madeleine, have I deceived myself? If so, dear, 
I can bear to be told — when it comes from your 
lips/' 

He had ceased his questioning of the downcast 
eyes and the face that was not clearly enough re- 
vealed to tell the story he wanted to read. Into 
his heart had shot a pang of deadly fear. It was 
ungenerous to urge her, if— if he had been a con- 
ceited blunderer — an impudent fool. Why should 
she love him — except that he loved her? 

**Deceived yourself?*' she said, and the eyes were 
lifted. 

The daylight — who called it a cold critic, an un- 
sympathizing pryer into the secrets of the soul? It 
was a noble ally, a generously helpful friend, more 
to be trusted than the dim, dream-engendering dark- 
ness of the night — the daylight sent a clear ray full 
across the girl's face, and he read the truth. 

**You do love me! It is not presumption," he 
said, the gladness leaping to his eyes. 

** Presumption !" 

He laughed. '^Madeleine," he said, "I thought I 
was the biggest fool on the face of the earth for 
daring to believe that " 

**That I loved you." 

"Yes. Say it again, dear." 

"No," she said, smiling happily. "It will not do 
to spoil you — ^not even you. But are you sure you 
will not repent? You may grow tired of following 
the dictates of the goodness of your heart." 

"I shall never grow tired of following after the 
love of my heart," he said, and she was satisfied. 

And then a door opened, and an irate lodger t^txt 
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forth a nightcapped head and demanded: "What 
meaneth this unseemly racket without men's doors 
at a time when sleep has not yet abandoned the 
world's eyes?" 

John Kingsley turned to the grumbler with a 
smile that ought to have been sufficient to melt a 
moral iceberg. 

**Sir, I crave your pardon for disturbing your 
slumbers," he said, "but necessity knoweth no law, 
and my patient being asleep within, it became im- 
perative to carry on a conversation in this too pub- 
lic a place." 

"Asleep!" growled the voice from beneath the 
nightcap. "It must surely be the sleep of death if 
it lasteth through thy clatter, young man." 

He shut his door with a bang, and Madeleine, 
brought back to realities, looked at John inquir- 
ingly. 

"I will go to him," she said. 

He opened the door, looked in, and closed it 
again. 

"He still sleeps," he announced. "Madeleine, I 
can hardly believe my joy. I know that for you 
all is mixed with sorrow, but, dear, if love can 
comfort, your sorrow shall not be without relief" 

Their lips met once, twice, and then Madeleine 
turned and went back to the little closet room 
where she had fought for so many days with her 
pain. It was strangely mingled with gladness now. 
Was it hers — ^the love of this heart that she had 
proved to be noble and true? 

"He saved me from worse than death," she mur- 
mured, "and now he has saved me from the loneli- 
ness of my sorrow. Truly I shall never love enough 
to repay the debt." 
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"You look as if you had come from a night of 
radiant dreams instead of one of watching,'* said 
Doris, when John came back to her. 

"Nay, but the dreams are over," was his reply. 
"Doris, I am going to take my father two daugh- 
ters." 

She looked at him with searching eyes. 

"I wonder whether you are as wise as you are 
happy," she said, and then laughed. "John, it takes 
time to get over that big sister feeling," she added. 
"You were ever little John to me." 

At heart she was troubled. She wondered whether 
this brother of hers were not too chivalrous a knight 
to see deeply enough for his own safety into the 
heart of any maiden fair. This girl was alone and 
in trouble. Was it love for John, or gladness at 
securing a protector, that prompted her to accord 
him the boon he asked? Thus Doris questioned — 
until she saw Madeleine. Afterwards she questioned 
no further. Whatever the French maiden might or 
might not be, she would be true to John. 

Doris said no more about leaving Charles-Town. 
A week passed, and another came, and still they 
remained. Of the party, Cicero was not the least 
busy. The slave carried upon his face a look of 
solemn importance that more than once aroused 
the curiosity of his little missie. There was a sup- 
pressed excitement about him that was unusual. 
On more than one night Cicero astonished himself 
by waking up with the cry on his lips: "No, no, 
little missie. That not him — that not him!" On 
such occasions he would peer round the room in a 
frightened attempt to assure himself that he had 
not betrayed his secret, and afterward lie awake 
denying that which nobody asserted, eaxx^vcv^ ^^xjl 
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that peculiarly unsatisfactory employment, the ar- 
guing against a fear. 

From the moment when Cicero led Doris into a 
side street on the day when she landed in Charles- 
Town, a haunting fear had taken possession of him. 
As the crowd surged forward Cicero had caught a 
momentary glimpse of the "man who was going to 
die." It was but the turn of the head, for of face 
and form he saw nothing. But something in the 
poise of that head reminded the slave of Gilbert 
Parker. In vain he told himself the thing was ridic- 
ulous. He could not put it from him. 

He took to frequenting the streets of Charles- 
Town, fraternizing with the slaves of the town that 
he might question them about the man who had 
been tried for his life in their midst. It was long 
before he obtained any reliable information. On the 
day that he succeeded he came back with a face 
grinning with satisfaction. 

"Pepi)erpot! Pepperpot! That all right. Little 
missie not care for no Pepperpot.'* 

Cicero could afford to rejoice. And he did it. And 
then at night the old argument began again. This 
Pepperpot was a Spaniard. What of that? There 
were rogues enough among the Spaniards, if Mr. 
Gilbert was of their race. 

Cicero was in the streets of Charles-Town again 
the next day engaged in the old occupation, and the 
solemn importance of his face had deepened. 

**Can't two men hold their heads just alike?*' ques- 
tioned the slave in proud self-scorn, and then he 
stopped to mutter : **Poor little missie ! Poor little 
missie!" 

Bit by bit Cicero extended the circle of his opera- 
tions. He talked with many men and women of 
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his own colour, and he went farther afield, until 
one day he came to the neighbourhood of the strong 
building where the condemned man was confined. 
When Cicero went thither his heart thumped like a 
big, unmanageable hammer inside his burly form, 
and his eyes rolled restlessly. 

An hour later Cicero was returning towards the 
inn. His feet dragged wearily. No great wonder, 
that, since inside that ungainly form was a heart 
so prodigiously heavy that it seemed to Cicero it 
would weigh him down deep into the ground. 

"Little missie not know. She never know. Poor 
little missie!" 

The feet lagged yet more, and the minutes passed. 

"He die in four days. Little missie go away and 
forget she ever love him.*' 

Cicero's feet kicked the stones, and some minutes 
passed. 

"Little missie's heart break less if she not know.'' 
This in an argumentative tone. "She think he for- 
get. She never know he bangy 

The steps became slower and slower. Then they 
stopped altogether. The argument was growing 
hot. The great eyes of the slave rolled tragically. 
Two or three people turned to look at him. Cicero 
did not know it. The argument went on. 

"Little missie rather know. She love him better 
than herself. Little missie never forgive if she find 
me not tell." 

The feet moved forward slowly again. The argu- 
ment was advancing. 

"Little missie want to know, if her heart do 
break." 

Then the feet went onward, slowly, fast, faster, 
till they came to a run. The argument ^s^% ^<:$v^« 
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eluded, and Cicero never stopped until his hand was 
on the door of little missie's own room, and his 
knuckles had knocked decisively. 

"Is that you, Cicero?'* 

**Yes, missie.'* 

"You can come in." 

Great beads of moisture stood upon the black face. 
Cicero's breath came painfully. He entered, and care- 
fully shut the door behind him. 

"Well, Cicero?'' said Doris. 

Then she caught the expression on his face, and 
her own changed. 

"Something is wrong," she said. "Mr. John " 

"No, missie. He not come in yet. He — ^Little mis- 
sie, does you remember the day we come here, and 
a great big crowd of people get in little missie's 
way, and little missie " 

"Yes, yes," interrupted Doris, her gaze drawn 
with a sort of fascination by the big, rolling eyes 
of the negro. 

"Little missie, it all about a man that— that 

"I know," said Doris. "What has that — 

"Little missie, that man— Aim. ^" 

He had spoken no name, but Doris sprang for- 
ward and laid her hand on the negro's arm. The 
eyes that looked at him were as wide with horror 
as his own. 

"How do you know?" 

"Missie, I see him. He here in the prison— Mr. 
Gilbert. Oh, little missie — my little missie!" 






CHAPTER XVII 

"Hush!" said Doris peremptorily. "Some one may- 
hear. Cicero, are you sure?" 

"Missie, I wish I wasn't." 

She turned away. Even Cicero did not see the 
spasm of pain that crossed her face. 

"And I thought him dead !" It was only a little, 
low wail in her heart, but the smart that called it 
forth was for the moment sharper than the pain 
which had come with fear for Gilbert. All these 
years she had believed him dead. There was but 
one other alternative. She had refused even to look 
at it. Gilbert could not be alive and fail to come 
to her. And now— he was here, in the prison. 

When she turned again, her face had grown very 
still. 

"Tell me all about it," she said. 

"Missie, there not much to tell." The negro's 
eyes were fixed on the girl's face. "I see the way 
he turn his head that day in the crowd, and I think 
of Mr. Gilbert. But, missie, I never believe it bitn. 
I ask, and ask, all about it — talk to all the people 
in Charles-Town. And I say it not Mr. Gilbert, it 
sha'n't be Mr. Gilbert. But I think and think and 
not rest. Then I go to the prison and give the black 
feller that belongs to the jaUer money, and he let 
me peep in the yard, and be come across, and I see." 

"Did he see you?" 

"Mr. Gilbert? No, missie. He look as if he never 
see nothing no more." 
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Doris's brow contracted, and for a moment her 
fingers twitched, but when she spoke again her voice 
was firm. 

"Did you hear what he was — condemned for?" 

**Yes, missie. He kill a man.'* 

The girl suddenly clutched a table for support. 
For a minute she questioned no further. "Kill a 
man!'' And she had believed that his life had 
changed. 

"Do you know what defence he made?" 

There had come a strained tone to her voice that 
cut Cicero to the heart. 

"Yes, missie. I know everytbingf^* replied the 
negro, in proud sadness. "Mr. Gilbert fight a man, 
and the man get cut with a knife. Mr. Gilbert he 
not draw the knife, but the man draw it and try- 
to kill him with it, and they fight, and the man 
die. Missie, lots of people believe Mr. Gilbert never 
committed no murder. But they find out he was a 
Spaniard, and they say he was a pirate long years 
ago, and so Mr. Gilbert have to die." 

"A pirate!" 

The word escaped her lips before it could be 
stopped. She bit them in vexation then, and a 
tinge of colour came to the cheeks which had grown 
very white. 

"Yes, missie, but they never prove that. They 
not able. It all a pack of lies, but it go against 
him." 

* * And when ' ' She stopped. Determination was 

strong, but for the moment Doris could not frame 
those words. 

"In four days, missie." 

Cicero had understood. His big eyes rolled sym- 
pathetically. 
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"Little missie sit down." 

Her hold upon the table had grown desperate. 
The floor became strangely unsteady, and all things 
around, even Cicero's awed face, shared in the up- 
heaval and mistiness. Four days! 

"Cicero, he must be saved.'* 

"Yes, missie." 

Cicero was looking at the lips that had become 
almost bloodless. 

"You can go now. I must think. There is not 
much time. Four days!" 

The last words were almost a cry. Cicero's brow 
contracted in agonized sympathy. 

"Little missie send me to fetch Mr. John," he sug- 
gested. 

"No." The word came sharply. "I do not want 
any one. Cicero, you are not to mention this to 
Mr. John." 

"No, missie." 

"Nor to anybody." 

Another assent from Cicero. 

"I want to be alone that I may think. When I 
need you, I will recall you." 

He turned away, moving with heavy sadness. 
"It not right to leave her, the little missie," he 
muttered, shaking his head in solemn fashion. 

"Cicero!" 

The hand of the negro was upon the door. He 
turned with alacrity. 

"Yes, missie." 

"Did you find out who the jailer was?" 

"Surely, missie. Little missie know him well. 
He come through our country not three years ago, 
and ask to stay till his horse get well of a lame 
leg. Little missie remember him— Jatne.'a S^ycAX.,^^ 
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"Yes. I remember." 

Her hand relinquished its hold on the table. The 
bewildering mistiness was clearing from surround- 
ing objects. James Scott! 

The connection between brain and heart must be 
very close, or a thought darting through the former 
with the rapidity of lightning would not at the very 
instant lessen the pressure upon the latter. 

"That is all. You may go." 

James Scott! She remembered him well — a man 
not above taking a bribe. 

As in a dream she saw Cicero pass out of the door. 
She was alone now, and she must think. But in- 
stead of thought came the overpowering rush of 
memory. She was with Gilbert again in the arbour 
beyond Mrs. Bryce's rose garden. She felt the touch 
of his lips on hers. And he had gone from her and 
never returned. And yet he was alive. 

It passed — ^the momentary weakness bom of mem- 
ory — and she came back to the present. It was a 
present that called for action, and she had never 
been one to let fear or regret paralyze the strength 
that was needed for present emergency. The little 
Doris of London days had often enough laboured 
and struggled while her heart ached almost to burst- 
ing, but the ache never hindered a sale or lost the 
child a penny. Pennies were the weapons where- 
with evil was to be fought off in those days. What 
was the weapon she needed now? There was one; 
there must be one. For Gilbert was to be saved — 
consequently there was a way to save him. 

She thought of the Governor. "I might go to 
him," she said. "The — crime — was committed in 
self-defence. There must have been extenuating cir- 
cumstances." 
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The hope was a slender one. Those circumstances 
had doubtless already been pleaded, and they had 
availed nothing. What further could she urge? Nay, 
would not her very appearance in the case lead to 
questions of her relations with Gilbert, and confirm 
that which was at present merely a suspicion — his 
connection with the crew of the Eagle? She dis- 
missed the plan as of little value. 

There was another alternative, and its successful 
adoption would mean fuller deliverance to Gilbert 
than would an appeal to the Governor. It turned 
on the chances of fate and the integrity of a man. 

**'Twould not be the first time that a prisoner 
had escaped from the hands of his jailer,'' she mused. 
"Yet is it a risky business, and likely to require 
strong inducements. I must see this James Scott." 

She stood rigidly still, making a mental calcula- 
tion. It had become a case of pennies again. Had 
she enough of them? 

"If he agree, he will demand much. Unless I mis- 
take the man, no scruples will cause him to draw 
back his hand until it be full." 

She resumed her calculation, her mind fast evolv- 
ing facts from figures. But v>rhen the sum was all 
told, was there enough? Were the circumstances 
of James Scott such that it would tempt him? 

What idiosyncrasy of the brain at that moment 
brought before the girl's eyes a face, delicate and 
sorrow-lined? She almost felt the dim eyes peer 
into her own, and heard a low, thrilling voice ques- 
tion: "Is it right, Doris — ^to tempt a man to the 
loss of his integrity?" 

Right! The question was one that as a crucial 
test had passed out of her life. It belonged to the 
old days, and the father whose world was a dim. 
13 
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prison room and his horizon the prison walls. 
Right! Of course it was right — or at least it was 
necessary, and that constituted a species of right. 
How could it be other than right? Gilbert was in- 
nocent. She knew it — at least, she hoped it. She 
was not quite sure — she had been so sure before, 
and events had proved her wrong. But, sure or 
not, how could she let him die? That, after all, 
was the pith of the argument. This, which was 
clearly an impossibility, was outside of that old 
test of right and wrong. She could not see Gilbert 
die. This was not a question of ethics ; it was a 
question of pennies. Had she enough of them? She 
had never coveted very strongly the wealth that 
Mrs. Bryce had left to her nephew George — until to- 
day. She coveted it now. Nay, she craved for it 
with such an overpowering craving that if she could 
have laid her hands upon it it is not improbable 
that she would have possessed herself of some of it. 
For Gilbert must be saved, and money could do al- 
most anything. 

The strong determination of the old Doris had re- 
vived — with a difference. This was a determination 
that brooked no obstacle, whatever its nature. In 
the old days the child had often shrunk from, some- 
times shirked, that uncomfortably searching ques- 
tion which her father, with troublesome persistence, 
applied to all the affairs of life, but she never shook 
herself free from it. The old Doris often failed to 
come up to its standard — the new Doris resolutely 
pushed down from its place this earlier measuring 
post of action, that was palpably too straight for 
the occasion. She put it from her — the old test. 
This was not a question of right ; it was a question 
of pennies. Had she enough of them? If she had. 
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all were well. The high court of justice of the prov- 
ince had decided that for the good of the colony- 
Gilbert Parker must die. Very well. The high court 
of justice was wrong ; that was all there was about 
it. If the pennies were sufficient, he should not die. 
To prevent his death the integrity of a man in trust 
must be undermined. What of it? It was a blessing 
that in this instance the man was not above sus- 
picion. It might take much money to sufficiently 
undermine that integrity, but if the pennies held 
out all would be well. It was essentially a ques- 
tion of pennies — should be a question of pennies. 

With the decision the dim eyes faded from her 
vision, and the calculation of ways and means took 
their place. The girl had, half in jest, half in ear- 
nest, told her brother that she was not the same 
Doris. It was a truth deeper than she knew. She 
was the same Doris, and yet not the same. In the 
deep, earnest love of the heart — the love that, once 
twined round an object, could not be prevailed upon 
to give it up; the love that, when aroused by the 
need of its object, would drive her on so that she 
recognized neither danger nor harm to herself till 
the need could be met— she was the old Doris still. 
The Doris of the heart was the original Doris — ^Doris 
the child ; but the Doris of the soul was a new Doris 
— ^Doris the woman. In this Doris the standard of 
right and the habit of obedience to that right were 
weak with the weakness of long disuse, tottering 
with the shakiness of a citadel undermined. Not for 
nothing had Mrs. Bryce set the sappers and miners 
of pleasure and self-gain at work upon the half- 
formed child character. Inch by inch had the old 
principles been undermined, bit by bit the structure 
vreakened. Never yet has the citadel of t\vfe \ro2QaasL 
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soul been taken at one blow, no matter how power- 
ful the enemy. That the sapping and mining had 
gone deeper than ever the girl suspected was proved 
by the fact that the question of to-day turned upon 
the number of pennies, and when that was settled, 
and the amount of the bribe decided to the last 
fraction that could be given, the mind of Doris was 
made up. She was ready then for the next step. 

"Little missie call me?" 

Cicero stumbled in hot haste into the presence of 
his little missie. His misgivings at leaving her alone 
with her sorrow had caused a season of agitation 
that had made the dusky hand shake and the big 
eyes roll painfully. 

"Yes. Take this letter to the jailer, and see that 
none know whither you go. It is to be put into 
no hand but that of James Scott himself. I trust 
to your discretion, Cicero." 

"Missie, I do what you say if they skin me alive." 

A ghost of a smile came to the girl's lips. 

"There will be an answer. If Mr. John should 
be here, keep it till you see me alone." 

"Yes, missie." 

It was gone — the request for a private interview 
with James Scott. What would be the outcome? 
If it failed— but it would not fail. Such a man must 
have his price. Only — would the price be too high? 

Luckily John did not appear during all that day. 
Jean Bellereau was at the point of death, and the 
young man could not leave Madeleine. For the mo- 
ment Doris blessed Madeleine, and Jean Bellereau — 
for dying at the right season, and that not too 
hurriedly. Every thought now was bent on the 
object in hand. Once or twice came memories of 
Gilbert, and conjectures as to his present feeling 
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towards herself. She put them from her. She mast 
save him. That was the point at issue. Afterwards 
— ^but that afterwards was an undefined vista. It 
would yet become the present, and then it would 
have to be faced. But not now. 

The resources at Doris's command were not incon- 
siderable. She had a fairly large sxmi of money in 
hand when Mrs. Bryce died, and she had since re- 
ceived from the captain to whom it was intrusted 
both the principal and the profits of the money Mrs. 
Bryce had invested for her. Furthermore, she pos- 
sessed jewelry of some value. In the interval of 
waiting for a reply to her letter she gathered all 
together. There ought to be enough, even for such 
a venture as this, unless James Scott were uncom- 
monly exacting. 

Her fingers trembled when she took from Cicero's 
hand the note he brought. The negro breathed 
hard with excitement as she tore open the seal. 
Her sigh of relief did not reach his ears. So far all 
was well. The man remembered her, and would 
see her. 

"Cicero, I am going out. If any ask for me, say 
that I shall soon return. And if they inquire whither 
I am gone, I have not told you. You understand?" 

"Yes, missie." Then, after a pause, "Little missie 
not going alone?" 

A slight, impatient wave of the hand dismissed 
both question and questioner, and Cicero went 
down-stairs to mutter woful mutterings, and dream 
of all manner of evil happening to his little missie. 

Doris went into the streets of Charles-Town, and 
the freshening wind felt strange on her cheeks. This 
was not the world, nor these the winds, of yester- 
day. For more than a week she liad ttoQAfcw. "Oas^^^ 
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streets, with nothing but a stretch of them and 
one strong wall between her and Gilbert. And 
she had not known. And in four days he was to 
die. 

She had kept it in the background before, this 
thought that with the soft swish of the wind in 
her face suddenly leaped up into a certainty. In 
four days the noose would tighten round his neck, 
and her Gilbert— he bad been hers once — wotdd be 
hurried out of life. She had said he should be saved, 
but out there in the every-day bustle of the streets 
the chances of her success looked small. Why should 
this man, James Scott, risk his future for the paltry 
sum she could offer? 

She quickened her pace. Thought was growing 
unmanageable, and she needed all coolness for the 
interview before her. When she entered the room 
where James Scott rose to greet her, she was to 
all appearance the Doris of the plantation, quiet, 
proud, and reserved. 

**There is something I can do for you in return 
for the hospitality I received at your home in Vir- 
ginia?" 

The man in whose hands lay the fate of Gilbert 
Parker looked at Doris questioningly. She raised 
her eyes to his. There was no mist before them 
now. They had a task to perform, and but a few 
seconds in which to perform it, and they must needs 
be clear. 

**I did not misjudge the man." 

It was an inward sigh of relief. The verdict set 
her tongue free. 

"Yes," she said slowly, **there is something. But 
it will need explanation, and it will perchance seem 
to jon an unreasonable request. It is one that 
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none would prefer without expecting to make com- 
pensation for the favour." 

She looked at him inquiringly. He was according 
to her the attention of curiosity. 

**I shall be glad to do anything to further your 
interests," he said, but she noticed that his speech 
had lost its tone of deference. "If you will be good 
enough to explain, I can judge " 

"I will do so," she replied, and drew a chair to 
her, and sat down. 

More than once during that interview the mental 
ejaculation, "She's a cool one!" was forced from 
James Scott. Did she realize the risk she was run- 
ning, this woman who came to him and quietly, 
as if it were a commonplace business proposition, 
suggested the release of a prisoner under his charge, 
one, moreover, who was condemned to death? He 
w^as inclined to think she did. Before the interview 
w^as ended he was sure she did, and in spite of him- 
self he admired the courage that could so coolly 
face a dilemma which might have made one stronger 
than her tremble. Nevertheless he told her the thing 
was impossible, and she lifted those quiet brown 
eyes to his and said: "Think again. Impossibili- 
ties have before this been accomplished." 

She went away with the understanding that he 
would "think again," but that he saw no proba- 
bility of yielding to her request. She saw a mo- 
mentary gleam in his eyes when she named the 
recompense she could offer, and she made it as 
high as possible, not omitting a single article of 
jewelry. 

"He found the reward desirable. It will work. 
To a man of his stamp money is a temptation too 
great to resist." 
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She said it to her heart as he bowed her from the 
door, and she told it over and over again as she 
walked to the inn. But her heart misgave her, and 
the breath of heaven choked her. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

* 

**Doris, it has come almost to the end. It can 
be but a matter of hours now before she is alone 
in the world/' 

John sank upon a chair, and let his head fall 
upon his hands. The tragedy of death that was 
being enacted before his eyes absorbed all his sym- 
pathies. In Madeleine's sorrow he himself felt the 
pang of separation. His own joy was for the time 
in abeyance. How could he be glad when Madeleine 
suffered? 

Doris had seen nothing of her brother since the 
moment when she gave Cicero orders to say that 
she had gone out. That was more than twenty- 
four hours ago. He had come in during the even- 
ing, and gone to snatch a few hours' sleep before 
returning to Madeleine. Doris did not see him. She 
did not even know that he was in the house. She 
was facing a tragedy by the side of which the peace- 
ful departure of this French colonist seemed insig- 
nificant. And it was imperative that none should 
guess her suffering. 

Upon her return to the inn she shut herself in her 
room, giving to Cicero's knock and tentative "Little 
missie want something?" the response : "No. I shall 
want nothing to-night. I am tired and shall not 
come down. You need not come up again." 

Yet to-day John did not detect any change in his 
sister, except that there was a note of weariness 
in her voice. 
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"She will not be alone — ^with you to comfort her, 
she said, and her smile was tenderly sympathetic. 

It was then that he caught the weariness in her 
tone. 

"Poor Doris!" he said. "It is unfair that my 
troubles should cloud this home-coming for you. 
Dear, I do not want to be selfish, but the sorrow 
perhaps makes me forgetful. You also have lately 
known sorrow, and there was none to comfort 
you." 

For one short moment the tears mounted to her 
eyes. The griefs of the past had been very real, 
but not one of them had had power to tear the 
heart as the fear of to-day was tearing it. 

"Nay, think not of me," she said. "I feel no im- 
patience to be gone." 

He was looking straight into her face, but he did 
not notice its pallor. Madeleine's was whiter and 
more sorrow-worn. 

"Doris, will you come with me to-morrow — to- 
wards the after part of the day?" 

The question broke a long silence. 

"Assuredly, if you wish it." 

Those quiet words were subject to a mental reser- 
vation. Unless another and greater need should at 
the same time call her, she would go to Madeleine. 

"I have persuaded her to give me the right to 
protect her — ^now, while yet her father lives." 

John looked at his sister inquiringly as he spoke. 

"You are right," she said. "It will be best. And 
it will ease the mind of her father." 

"To-morrow, in the afternoon, we are to be mar- 
ried," he said. "If Jean Bellereau is to give us his 
blessing, it must not be much longer delayed." 

She came over to him and laid her hand on his 
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shoulder, placing herself by his side. The movement 
brought her face out of the range of his eyes. 

"'Tis hard that you should be robbed of the glad 
time that comes to every man on such an occasion/' 
she said. 

"That will be mine later," he replied. "I have 
all the rest of my life in which to make her happy." 

"Are you going to watch to-night?" asked his 
sister presently. 

"Part of the time." 

"Then you had better go to bed." 

"Poor John!" she said, after the door had closed 
behind him. "And this is the eve of his wedding- 
day." 

She sighed, but the sigh was not for her brother. 

All day Doris had waited for a communication 
from James Scott. She was waiting still. Bit by 
bit the pressure of fear had nipped to its death the 
courage of hope. One day had gone. There were 
but three more. Had James Scott decided that the 
bribe was too small, or the risk too great? The 
escape of a prisoner! What would its discovery 
mean to the jailer? 

More than James Scott had any intention of facing. 

"Verily she taketh me for what I am not — a hun- 
gry fool," he said, when he saw Doris depart from 
his door. "What! Lose my position and all influ- 
ence in the colony for that which she can offer?" 

He laughed, and the laugh died away in a low 
whistle. He was meditatively regarding the reced- 
ing figure. 

"Of a truth I would have given her her answer had 
I not known that the ship was but just coming in," 
he mused. "It affords a chance, a bare chance, that 
the sum which she mentioned may yet &CkjiL\}^^«%:^ 
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to my pocket without endangering my person. 
Cheat justice and the good citizens of Charles-Town 
of the death they wait for? Not I!'* 

On the following night, when darkness covered 
the secrets of men, he put on his hat and lost him- 
self in the shadows. 

**Ahoy there! Shipmaster aboard!" 

"Ay, ay!" 

A vessel loomed up through the dimness. She had 
but lately come to her moorings, and her crew was 
yet aboard her. 

'*Cap'n in his room?" 

'*Ay, ay." 

James Scott launched himself into space, and 
landed on deck, and the wharf became a bit of the 
surrounding darkness. 

"Jim Scott, by all that's lucky!" 

A voice thick with the mists of the sea, and with 
another mist more closely connected with strong 
toddy than with the briny moisture of the deep, 
was uplifted to welcome the intruder. James Scott 
entered the master's cabin and shut the door. A 
couple of minutes later he locked it. 

"What the mischief's that for?" 

James Scott sat down on a locker and winked 
at the shipmaster. And if the ship had had ears 
in all its seams and every ear had been wide open, 
it would have puzzled the vessel to tell just what 
those two were talking about during the next 
hour. One or two words rose above the others. 

"By Neptune, you must have known what I'd got 
aboard! Not on one voyage in a hundred could I 
have laid my hands on him just to order." 

The captain's voice sank to confidential tones 
again, and the murmur of conversation went on. 
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**Got aboard in the dark to save him from the 
gallows. A feller that's cheated the hangman since 
he was a baby." 

A quick gesture from James Scott preceded the 
sudden lowering of voices. 

**No fear of questions. I've pledged my word to 
get him ashore in this colony — ^for a consideration 
— and by all the mischief in Christendom I'll do 
it. Then he's off my hands, and off the hands of 
his friends. Bless you, they'll return thanks for 
the rest of their days that they hear no more of 
him." 

James Scott rose. 

"I should feel more certain if I could see the 
wretch for myself," he said. "If so be he's tall 
enough and dark enough " 

"Zounds, man! He's dark enough for a gipsy, 
and sinister-looking enough for his Satanic majesty. 
Take a walk through my kingdom and set your 
mind at rest." 

"No; I'll not appear on the scene. I'm satisfied. 
At eleven on the second night from now I will be 
aboard. See that no one is around." 

The gruff laugh of the skipper rang out. 

"You may sleep easy, mate," he said. "Death and 
grog can close all eyes." 

"Very good," replied James Scott. "And the man 
himself— let him be in fit condition for my purpose. 
I will bring the money with me." 

"Ay, ay. There ain't much that will move with- 
out that," laughed the seaman. 

The jailer clambered from vessel to wharf, and 
plunged into the darkness. And though the evening 
was drawing on towards night, he wrote a brief 
note upon his return and dispatched it to '^^ \»ss.. 
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Doris was waiting for it. Had it been very much 
later, she would have been waiting still. 

To break the seal that hides from view a momen- 
tous decision tries a stout heart. This decision was 
one of life or death import. It took but a moment 
to reveal it: 

"You said that impossibilities had ere now been accomplished. 
You are right. Mayhap they can be accomplished again. To 
that end be at the same place on the evening of to-morrow, with 
the underwritten sum in hand. A smaller amount would leave 
the impossibility impossible still." 

There was no signature. Doris's eye darted to the 
figures, written in bold, unmistakable strokes. Then 
she drew a quick breath that was almost a cry. 
The demand exceeded by two hundred pounds ster- 
ling the sum she could offer. 

She stood staring blankly at the paper. Gilbert 
might have been saved — the noose cheated of its 
prey — ^if only the pennies had been in sufficient num- 
ber. But they were not. As in the old days, there 
stood between her and the carrying of aid to one 
she loved a barrier surmountable only with pennies. 
And the pennies failed. 

Two hundred pounds more! She looked at the 
figures with straining eyes. Such a sum was a 
large one in those days. John would not have as 
much about him, or within his reach. Money was 
not plentiful with the young doctor. And, besides, 
she could not explain. This secret must lie between 
herself and Cicero and the jailer. Every sharer in 
it increased the danger, and every sharer was him- 
self in danger. 

**He will not take less," she mused. "It is nothing 
but the largeness of the bribe that is tempting him." 
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Then there came to her lips a smile that had in it 
both scorn and bitterness. "'Twas upon the greed 
of the man I depended," she said, "and the greed 
has proved too boundless for me." 

She sat down and re-read the communication, as 
if the words would bring a solution of the prob- 
lem. 

**One impossibility has been accomplished. There 
remains another. It is of a nature less unmanage- 
able than the first. It also must yield." 

Her eyes were at last lifted from the note. She 
sat looking at the dimly lighted spaces of the room. 
At length she folded the paper. 

"It has become entirely a question of money, and 
there is money enough in Charles-Town," she said. 
"He must be saved — shall be saved." 

After that decision came another long interval of 
thought. Then she rose. 

"I will go to Sylvester Gray," she said. "He as- 
sured me that there was naught he would not be 
ready to do for me. He will lend me two hundred 
pounds, and the request will seem the less strange 
to him that he has doubtless heard how my aunt's 
fortune went to her nephew. I like little the idea 
of asking him, but" — and an oddly bitter smile 
came to her lips with the thought— "I like it better 
than the alternative." 

The point was settled. Gilbert must be saved, 
and Sylvester Gray must furnish the money. But 
before that she must sleep, for it was too late to 
seek this Sylvester Gray to-night. 

"And I want not to appear before him like a wan- 
dering and disordered spirit," she said. 

She looked like nothing wandering or disordered 
when she presented herself at tha co\xa!d3a%\i<^xiSi^ 
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where Sylvester Gray did a large and increasing busi- 
ness. The boldness of the request she was about to 
make had brought to her cheeks the tinge of colour 
they had lacked. She had attired herself with care. 
If Sylvester Gray should need the qidckening imptdse 
of a woman's beauty to open his heart to her re- 
quest, he would not have far to seek it to-day. She 
smiled a little at her own reflection in the glass. 
Beauty hath occasionally a value unconnected with 
vanity. 

Doris had no difficulty in finding the place she 
sought, for she held in her hand directions carefully 
written by Sylvester Gray himself, and signed with 
his own name. He had been especially insistent 
that when she came to Charles-Town she shotdd 
gladden him with a sight of her face. Of the young 
man's business arrangements she also knew enough 
to make her fairly sure of success. He was prac- 
tically the head of the firm, for of late his father had 
left the business to him, spending his own time in 
the management of his plantation a few miles out 
of Charles-Town. Doris anticipated little difficulty 
other than that of forcing her tongue to ask this 
favour of a man whose urgent request to herself 
she had been forced to refuse. Nevertheless a qiiick 
pang of fear shot to her heart as she met the pecul- 
iarly questioning gaze of the clerk to whom she 
communicated her desire to see Mr. Sylvester Gray. 
He was a man past the earlier years of life, one 
who had about him the air of a confidential servant 
of the house. 

"Mr. Sylvester Gray!" he said. "Nay, but it is 
months since any saw him here, for all his friends 
know that business matters long ago called him to 
England." 
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"To England? I knew it not. It is more than 
twelve months since I saw him last.'* 

To her own ears Doris's voice sounded strained 
and unnatural. She felt as if her features had stif- 
fened. The clerk saw nothing save a face beautiful 
but disappointed, with a suspicion of hesitation 
upon it. 

"And who, in his absence, transacts his business?" 

The question came after a sUght pause. 

"I have that honour," rephed the clerk. "Mr. 
Gray the elder but rarely attends to business, and 
of late has been entirely absent, since his wife, poor 
lady, lies ill and in need of his care. The young 
man, Mr. Charles, comes upon occasion, but all busi- 
ness of importance remains in my hands." 

He spoke with the pride of one who has large in- 
terests within his control. 

"If there is anything I can do for you," he added, 
after a minute's pause, and then stopped. 

"Thank you. Perhaps there is. I will think 
about it." 

Doris looked at him with a thoughtful smile. 
Both smile and words were unembarrassed. Then 
she turned, and with an inclination of the head left 
the counting-house. 

Sylvester Gray in England ! And between Gilbert 
Parker and safety lay the need of two hundred 
pounds. 

Whilst she stood before the clerk Doris's compo- 
sure of manner had been perfect. That composure 
did not fail her now, but in her heart was a tumult 
of consternation. She knew other men and women 
in Charles-Town, but none to whom she could go 
for money and ask it without an explanation. Nay, 
there was none to whom she could go witk tij^su 
14 
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surety of receiving that which she asked. Sylvester 
Gray would have given it to her, and never hinted 
at a desire to know its destination. But Sylvester 
Gray was in England, and there were but three days 
between Gilbert Parker and death. 

Doris went back to the inn. Two hundred pounds ! 
Only two hundred pounds, and for want of it he 
must die. 

**If he were here, he would accord it to me with- 
out a word. I am so sure of it that, were it be- 
fore me, I should not scruple to take it, so firm a 
faith have I in his promise to do aught that would 
serve me." 

She said it as she fastened the door behind her 
and stood alone in her room. And then she stood 
still, a species of terror in her eyes. 

**The greatness of the need calleth for that which 
otherwise were unjustifiable." 

The words were spoken aloud, as if the speaker 
would convince herself with them. Many minutes 
had elapsed since Doris locked the door, but she had 
not advanced a step from her position at that mo- 
ment. Now she crossed the room and laid upon a 
table the slip of paper her hand had all the morn- 
ing unconsciously grasped. 

The need was assuredly great, for it had blanched 
her face and robbed her hand of its firmness. If 
James Scott had refused to entertain her proposi- 
tion, it would have been less impossible to let Gil- 
bert die. But now, with deliverance almost within 
reach, with nothing but a sum of two hundred 
pounds between, failure was a maddening thing. 

''Necessity calleth for it," she said, and drew a 
chair to the table. 

Then she bent long over the paper that had 
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been her gtiide that morning, her eye fixed all the 
time on one portion of it. What was there in that 
boldly signed name to call for so steady a gaze? 

An hour later there lay upon the table a letter, 
bearing a date a year old. It was in a woman's 
handwriting, all save the signature, and the figures 
"200," inserted before the words "pounds sterling." 
The ink was yet wet on that signature, but it 
would have taken a practised eye to detect devia- 
tion in stroke or curve from the name traced by 
Sylvester Gray himself, and given to the girl to 
whom he would not have refused a larger sum 
than this which to-day she craved. 

Doris looked down at the letter, and then up at 
the reflection of her own face in the glass. 

"Necessity presses," she said. "He cannot be al- 
lowed to die for the lack of two hundred pounds 
that Sylvester Gray would give to me willingly 
enough." 

Were the words an answer to the protest of her 
own face looking at her with that hard, determined 
stare? It was the face of Doris Kingsley, the daugh- 
ter of the man whose principles of life hinged round 
a strangely old-fashioned and hard-to-work-by the- 
ory based on questions of right. 

She waited until the letter was dry, and then care- 
fully folded it. It was a communication addressed 
to Sylvester Gray, reminding him of a promise to ad- 
vance to the writer a sum of money, to be used 
at her own discretion for the purpose of assisting a 
young friend in his start upon a business career. 

"You were good enough to tell me that at such 
time as I desired I might fill in an order upon your 
firm for a sum that met my wishes," it read. "I 
append to this letter such an order ^ cotitamvsv^ "Ossr. 
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length of time for which I propose to borrow, but 
I feel not like taking upon me the responsibility of 
affixing the amount. If you will insert *200' in the 
vacant space, and give to the document the author- 
ity of your name, you will lay the writer under 
obligation that she would call great, had not your 
assurances to the contrary forbidden the word." 

Beneath was an order for two hundred potmds. 
It bore the signature, now dry, of Sylvester Gray. 

Doris knew, for the young man himself had told 
her, that it was in no way contrary to his prac- 
tice to advance money to men of repute, receiving 
in return a part of the profits of the venture they 
might make. These were the days when spectda- 
tion was largely indulged in, and ladies scrupled 
not to intrust their bracelets to a tried and friendly 
sea captain that he might sell them and trade in 
foreign parts with the money. Successful ventures 
were many, from the buying of slaves and teach- 
ing to them a craft that would bring money to the 
investor, to the purchase of goods to be sold in the 
interior, or the actual participation in foreign com- 
merce. 

"It is no unusual thing to borrow money, and 
when Sylvester Gray returns I will explain to him," 
mused Doris. '*But now — it is of necessity that I 
take upon myself a part that I like little." 

She returned to the street and presently found 
herself again at the counting-house. The clerk 
looked up as she entered, and a smile crossed his 
face. 

"You asked me whether you could serve me," 
said Doris, with an answering smile, at once gra- 
cious and reserved. "It may be that you can. I 
hoped to meet Mr. Sylvester Gray to-day. I knew 
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him intimately in Virginia, where he made me a 
promise to aid one in whom I am interested to the 
extent of intrusting with me a loan for his benefit. 
Nay, that my wishes might be fully met, he bade 
me draw up an order on this house, and when I 
had entirely decided upon the sum and conditions, 
send it on to him and he would affix his signature. 
About twelve months ago I took advantage of his 
oflfer. He signed the order and returned to me my 
letter. Until to-day I have had no occasion to use it. 
I brought it here to present to him this morning, 
that I might receive from him the money. I am 
disappointed, as I think he would be, did he know." 

Her voice did not falter. Every word was enun- 
ciated with a clearness and sweetness that struck 
pleasantly upon the ear of the man who listened, 
and the smile with which the words concluded had 
in it just enough of disappointment to touch his 
heart. It was a pity that the disconcerting blows 
of ill-fortune should fall on one so beautiful as was 
the woman who stood before him. He meditatively 
tickled his lips with the end of the goose-quill pen 
his fingers held. 

**Is the — ^young man — ^for whom the loan is in- 
tended here in Charles-Town?" he asked in a re- 
flective tone. 

**Yes." 

"And you have with you this order signed by Mr. 
Sylvester Gray?" 

"I have it here," said Doris. **But I wished to 
present it to him personally — and he is in England." 

"His signature will hold good, no matter where 
he himself may be," said the clerk. "Will you let 
me see the paper?" 

Her hand was steady as it placed t\i<^ \e\.\i^x^ ^Ov^'^^ 
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as it was, in the fingers held out to grasp it. Even 
her eyes showed no eagerness to follow those others 
as they examined the writing. She turned away, 
looking through a window into the street. People 
were coming and going as if this were an ordinary 
day, and no life depended on the ability of this man 
to find a flaw in the signature his eyes were scan- 
ning. She brought her gaze back slowly, and let it 
rest on the clerk, who was fingering the letter in an 
attitude of reflection. 

**It is for a larger sum than it is his custom to 
advance," he said, breaking the silence, "and certain 
formalities usually observed are in this case omitted. 
Doubtless, however, the laxity is accounted for by 
his desire to meet the wishes of a friend. He would 
not, I think, willingly disappoint so — interesting— 
a borrower ; and his signature should be enough to 
justify me." 

He smiled and paused. Doris was silent. 

**I will draw up a simple acknowledgment of in- 
debtedness and promise of repayment at the time 
you specify — one year," he said, "and since the 
whole thing is somewhat irregular, I shall have to 
ask for the signature of the young man in addition 
to your own. He is, you say, in the town." 

Doris hesitated for barely a moment. 

"He is in the town," she said. "I will see him, 
and return in a few hours — that is, if the money 
will then be ready." 

He looked at her, again with a smile. He found 
it decidedly pleasant to look at her — this woman, 
young and beautiful, to whom it was in his power 
to accord a favour. 

"It will be ready at any time that suits your con- 
venicnce," he said. 
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"You understand that the loan is made to me? 
It is I who will repay it/* explained Doris. "The 
young man — a relative of my own— is not person- 
ally acquainted with Mr. Gray. He did but offer 
the money from a desire to accommodate me." 

**I understand,'* said the clerk, with another smile 
that was fall of significance. 

It was all arranged, and there was but a single 
step more to be taken — ^the persuading of her brother 
to affix his signature to the document. Doris had 
desired not to use his name, but it was inevitable. 
It was a small thing by the side of others which 
had already been conceded. 

Nobody would have guessed that feverish impa- 
tience possessed her as she waited for the coming of 
John Kingsley. Her hand was hot with it, and her 
breath irregular. Nevertheless her face W6is calm 
and her voice steady as she greeted him. 

**You have come in to dinner?'* she asked. 

"Yes. I suppose so. I have not much time to 
stay. There are some things to be attended to be- 
fore the — ceremony — of this afternoon, and I cannot 
be long away. He is sinking fast." 

He was hurrying past her, but Doris laid her hand 
on his arm. 

"John, I would not trouble you at this time,'* 
she said, "but there is a little matter of business of 
my own that I want you to help me in; and it is 
urgent." 

He stopped at once, turning his face towards her. 
It was worried and anxious. 

"Forgive me," he said. "I did not mean to neglect 
you, but I have so many things to attend to just 
now." 

"Never mind the apologies," she aaswe.t^d^^xsflfa^'^. 
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**It will take you but a few minutes. I am under 
necessity to pay a certain sum of money, and have 
not enough with me. No, no ; I don't want yours" 
— ^this as he ptit his hand in his pocket. **There is 
sufficient coming to me from a merchant of this 
town. He is, however, away, and before paying it 
his clerk requires a signature in addition to my 
own. It will take you but a minute. If you would 
go with me after dinner and write your name, I 
should not need to detain you longer." 

"I will go," he said, and passed on. 

It was not like John Kingsley to exhibit laxity 
with regard to business. At any other time he 
would have inquired more particularly into the de- 
tails of this debt his sister found herself obliged to 
pay. But to-day his mind was filled with Made- 
leine, and he had but time to wonder how Doris 
had contracted a debt here in Charles-Town, and to 
remember that he did not know in what difficulties 
the death of Mrs. Bryce had placed her. Then other 
questions came up, and his thoughts passed to 
Madeleine again. 

He ate his dinner in silence, and hurried Doris 
away. She was not ill pleased to notice his ab- 
straction. It promised well for the accomplishment 
•of her purpose. Even as they walked along he had 
no questions to ask. Doris was talking of Made- 
leine, and arranging to meet her brother at the 
lodging-house later on. 

Fortune still favoured her when they entered the 
counting-house. The clerk was engaged with a sea- 
man, and at Doris's suggestion left the document 
to be signed while he continued his conversation. 
He looked curiously at John Kingsley as the young 
man hastily affixed his signature to the paper upon 
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-which his sister's hand and wrist rested lightly. 
As for John Kingsley himself, he had a dim sense 
of the disproportion in size between this paper and 
an ordinary receipt. He would have questioned Do- 
ris about it, but a clock at the moment wamingly 
struck the hour. 

**I must go," he said. "I promised to be back 
before this. You had better read this thing through 
and see that it is all right." 

'^Never fear. I am a good business woman," re- 
plied Doris, with a low laugh. "Go, and my thanks 
go with you. You have helped me out of a diffi- 
culty that troubled me." 

He was gone almost before she had done speak- 
ing. 

The rest was easy. And when Doris stood once 
more beneath the clear sky she drew a long breath. 
The money was in her hand. Nothing now lay be- 
tween Gilbert Parker and deliverance. 

What next? Her heart gave a great bound. She 
was at last free to consider that afterwards against 
which she had shut heart and mind. The thought 
of it had unnerved her — robbed her brain of its 
calmness and her hand of its power. Now it had 
become the next thing. 

To give James Scott this money, and then see 
Gilbert, were the steps ahead of her. See Gilbert! 
The rosy flush came to cheek and brow. For the 
moment the past was blotted out, and this man 
whom she was about to release from prison was 
the Gilbert who had looked into her eyes and la- 
mented the length of the months that must elapse 
before he could claim his "little lady." Then the 
rosy flush deepened. The same Gilbert? The years 
had gone by since then, and he had never corns.. 
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And he was not dead, but alive. The heart-throb 
died away in pain. And yet— and yet— she who 
could be proud with all others could not shut out 
from her life this man who was not, could not be, 
worthy. She could not help being glad that once 
again her eyes would rest on his face, and that her 
hand would bring him freedom. 

All in accord with her own mood was that sadly 
solemn wedding at Jean Bellereau's bedside. The 
only calm face among the actors in that ceremony 
was the one that lay upon the pillow. In the time 
that had elapsed since Jean Bellereau's return to 
consciousness he had come to know John Kingsley, 
and he had no longer any fears for his daughter. 

"I give her to you with gladness," he said. "And 
may the God of her father make her the blessing 
to you that she has been to me. And you, my son, 
I need not to tell you to cherish her." 

John's answer was heard by none but the ear 
that would soon close to the sounds of earth. 

Doris turned and left them there, going out to 
meet the future that was almost within touch. The 
peace of a life Kved bravely to its close lay behind 
her in that room. And before her was — what? Not 
peace, for that was far from the heart which surged 
and ached and clamoured, and was held down by 
the will that had never yet failed its possessor. 



CHAPTER XIX 

A man's feeKngs on the eve of his execution can 
possibly be thoroughly appreciated only by one 
who has himself looked a judicial death close in the 
face. Even then the feelings vary with the man. 
Blind terror of the wrench before him, the natural 
shrinking of life from death, is a feature that pre- 
sents itself to the stout heart and the timid spirit 
alike, though in differing degree. Gilbert Parker 
had all a strong man's love of life, even though life 
had not yielded to him the prize for which he would 
have sacrificed all its other ^ts. Now, when it was 
to be violently taken away from him, he acknowl- 
edged that life was a thing to be desired. Promi- 
nent in his consciousness, however, from beginning 
to end of his incarceration, W6is the grim irony of 
fate that had brought him to Charles-Town to die. 
Here, where his shipmates of the Eagle had paid 
the penalty of their lawlessness, the gallows was 
to claim him. And by a strange fatality it was 
the one carefully hidden episode in his life that had 
led to his arrest. 

So far as any actual evidence was concerned, it 
was as carefully hidden to-day as when he hurried 
into Charles-Town in the hope of rejoining his ship. 
The name the stranger had fastened upon him had 
held. He gave no other. When questioned in court, 
he replied : "You say that my name is Gilbert Pep- 
perpot, as you say that I have comtEL\tt<^<i ^^t«s«.. 
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Very good. It is for the court to prove its words.'* 
The court found it easier to let the name pass than 
to prove or disprove that upon which it possessed 
no reHable evidence. The prisoner's name was set 
down as Gilbert Pepperpot. Gilbert Pepperpot it 
remained. 

Upon the point of his nationality Gilbert Parker 
was less reticent. He acknowledged his Spanish 
birth, and his residence in the province of Florida, 
but refused to divulge the nature of the business 
which had called him to Carolina. He stoutly de- 
nied all knowledge of the man whose death had led 
to his arrest, and all desire to injure him other than 
such desire as was impUed in the heat of passion 
that had led to a fight, carried on so far as he, the 
prisoner, was concerned, with all fairness and with 
the aid of none but nature's weapons. He adduced 
his own wound, which had turned out to be but 
slight, as proof that the knife had originally been 
in the hand of his opponent. When questioned as 
to the cause of the quarrel, he said that words un- 
warrantably used by the deceased had angered him, 
but he refused to repeat those words. He was 
equally non-committal when confronted with the 
dead man's statement that he had been one of the 
crew of the Eagle. 

"It is not required of me to disprove that which 
this court has not yet proved," he said, looking 
upon his judges with an eye as proud as their own. 
"I have heard that the Eagle was captured, and that 
her crew died here in Charles-Town. It is for the 
court to decide whether I was among the number." 

The court did not press a charge which was man- 
ifestly untenable. That august assembly contented 
itself with facts that could be proved— namely, the 
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death of the stranger by the hand of the prisoner, 
and the connection of the prisoner with the Span- 
ish enemies of the colony. In the minds of judges 
and jury alike the latter fact threw Kght on the 
former. That a Spanish subject should, on the 
smallest provocation, kill a British colonist, seemed 
a not unlikely thing. The prisoner was a Spaniard, 
a representative of the race against whose encroach- 
ments it had been found necessary to interpose an- 
other colony. One of the great arguments for the 
founding of the colony of Georgia had been the 
safety it would afford Carolina from the secret and 
open attacks of the Spanish colonists. This man be- 
longed to the hated Spanish race. Moreover he 
was a Spaniard who had evidently strong reasons 
for desiring that his object in coming to Carolina 
should remain unknown. What was he doing in a 
British province? How came he to meet the de- 
ceased, and why, having met, should they quarrel? 
The questions remained unanswered, and those un- 
answered questions went further than much direct 
testimony would have done to prejudice men's 
minds against the prisoner. 

These were the days when feeling ran high between 
the subjects of Spain and those of Great Britain. 
Irritation between England and Spain was so great 
that at any time war might be declared. Mean- 
w^hile, the Spaniards in Florida ceased not to do 
all in their power to weaken and harass their ene- 
mies to the north. It was well known that the 
Spanish Governor had at Augustine a regiment of 
negroes and mulattoes in the King's pay, who lived 
in idleness, and were clothed and fed even as were 
the Spanish soldiers themselves, and that from time 
to time these negroes were recruited b^ -aksaxi^ <^S. 
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slaves enticed away from their masters in Carolina 
and other English colonies. Who cotdd tell that 
this Gilbert Pepperpot was not here for the very 
purpose of spreading dissatisfaction by secret work- 
ing among the slaves? He was unable to account 
for his presence. As for the story of his having 
been a pirate, it was neither substantiated nor re- 
futed. He might be that, or anything else that was 
reprehensible, since it was tmmistakably proved that 
he was a Spaniard. If he were an honest man, he 
would not throw away his life by refusing an an- 
swer to questions that the court had a perfect right 
to ask, and that no respectable citizen would ob- 
ject to answering. 

Nobody was surprised, not even the prisoner, 
when a verdict of "Guilty** was returned against 
him. Through the court there had more than once 
pulsated one of those waves of feeling that, like 
electricity in the air, foretell the storm. Though 
some believed him innocent, the sentiment of town 
and court-room was against him. The judgment 
of the court eventually followed the sentiment. 

It was strange that when the verdict was given, 
and the alternation of hope and fear no longer 
stirred his soul to excitement, the point towards 
which Gilbert Parker's thoughts turned most per- 
sistently was not the town of Augustine, where 
wife and home and friends waited for his return, 
and where the name of Gilbert Parker the merchant 
was one held in repute, but rather a certain plan- 
tation upon the James River, around which the 
thoughts hovered until they lost themselves in a 
rose garden at night, to be lulled into quiescence 
by the soft sound of distant music and the mem- 
ory of the sweetness of long ago. 
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"She will never know, my little lady," he would 
say on such occasions, and then rise and pace back 
and forth in the limited space at his disposal, both 
glad and sorry that the knowledge was spared her. 
And he never guessed — ^how should he? — that his 
little lady was near him, here in this alien town in 
Carolina, and that, because she knew, her heart 
was aching with a sore ache that even the certainty 
of his release was not powerful enough to heal. 

For the release had become a certainty now. The 
preliminary steps were all accomplished, .and Doris 
had seen James Scott and come forth from his pres- 
ence well-nigh as poor as when, a little penniless 
waif, she trod the streets of Charles-Town on her 
way to the place of sale. Jewelry and money had 
become the property of James Scott, and in return 
she had the promise of the jailer that on the fol- 
lowing night, which should have been the eve of 
his execution, the condemned man should go forth 
to freedom, and go in such way that, "be he any- 
thing but a fool, he need stand in no fear of recap- 
ture." 

Of his plans the jailer would not speak. 

"I have pledged my word to you that the man 
shall go free," he said. "If you be wise, you will 
rest content with the pledge. Were I inclined to ad- 
vise, I would bid you indulge in neither speculation 
nor comment. Nay, I would go further, and sug- 
gest that it would be the path of wisdom for you, 
as an interested person, to leave Charles-Town be- 
fore the time fixed for the execution. Your own 
safety, as well as the safety of the prisoner, depends 
on your discretion, and faces can tell tales as plainly 
as words on occasion." 

"You may rely on my disctetioti" ^^^^wnss.. 
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*'But in the meantime I should wish to see the pris- 
oner." 

"It is a wish that must remain ungratified," was 
the emphatic response. **Until thirty minutes before 
eleven on the eve of the day fixed for his execution 
no communication can be held with the prisoner. 
At that hour I will admit you and any escort you 
may elect to intrust with the secret, though the 
fewer the sharers the more complete the safety." 

"I shall bring none with me but my negro ser- 
vant," replied Doris. "He is perfectly trustworthy." 

"Then, madam, there is nothing further to be said," 
responded the jailer, and two pairs of eyes for a mo- 
ment met. 

In that steady gaze both the parties to the agree- 
ment decided that, so far as the matter in hand 
was concerned, the other was to be trusted. 

"She will not bungle," said the jailer. "Some 
women might; she will not." 

And Doris turned away with the conviction that 
unless some untoward circumstances occurred, Gil- 
bert Parker would be free on the morrow. Until 
then he must stand face to face with a shameful 
death, and watch it come momentarily nearer with 
the certainty that nothing could avert it. 

That night Doris sat by her window looking out 
into the darkness. Charles-Town was asleep, but 
for her slumber was far distant. She sat and 
watched with Gilbert, facing with him the pain of 
the night— -sat and looked at the death as he was 
looking at it, she in the inn and he in the prison. 
An intense excitement had taken possession of her. 
Her soul was stirred with a deep pity. In vain her 
heart whispered to her that Gilbert was false. She 
did not deny the charge. But false or true had 
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nothing to do with the question. It was not be- 
cause he was true to her that she watched with 
him, but because he was facing the bitterness of 
death alone. 

Little thought had Gilbert Parker that any kept 
vigil with him through the despair-laden hours of 
that night. If a breath of the sympathy that stirred 
Doris's heart had come to him, he would not have 
thrown himself heavily upon his bed and turned his 
face to the wall. A horrible realization of dying 
like a dog and being cast into a nameless grave 
swept over him. In less than forty-eight hours Gil- 
bert Parker would have perished from the earth, 
dropped out of existence, so far as those who knew 
him were concerned — ^gone without leaving a trace 
behind him. Was he already as completely blotted 
out of the life of one whose remembrance seemed the 
sole tribute he craved — ^as completely forgotten as 
he would be when the law had done its work? 

**Doris," he whispered, **I was never worthy of 
you, but, little lady, none will ever love you bet- 
ter." 

A blackness of darkness hung over Charles-Town 
nearly twenty-four hours later. It was a fit eve 
for an execution. There was doom in the very air. 
In any case, there would have been no moon, but 
somewhere overhead the stars must have been shin- 
ing, — above the dense, menacing cloud that covered 
Charles-Town with a black, all-present threat. As 
yet no lightning had cleft it asunder; it hung a 
palpable weight above the streets. 

** Cicero," said Doris, summoning the negro to her 
presence, **when the clock strikes ten, come to me. 
Half an hour from then we are going to him." 

"Yes, missie," said Cicero doubtfully, TV^sxi^^S^^^ 
15 
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a moment's pause, ''Has little missie seen the 
storm?" 

"Never mind the storm," she said. "It will but 
wet us at the worst." 

Cicero looked in his little missie's face and saw 
the strong excitement there. There was a light upon 
it he did not understand, for not even to him had 
Doris told of the success of her plan for saving Gil- 
bert. Through the days which had passed since he 
brought her the news he would fain have withheld, 
the negro had watched her with a fear that left 
him neither by day nor by night. One question was 
always running riot in his brain, bewildering it 
with terror. When the final moment came, what 
would his little missie do? "He must be saved,'* 
she had said when he told her, and she had said 
it more than once since. She had learned all that 
Cicero could tell about the trial, and the end of all 
the knowledge had been the decision, "He must be 
saved." Cicero's big, woolly head had been like to 
have been shaken off in his meditations in those 
days, and his inward and outward groanings were 
lugubrious in the extreme. "Poor little missie, she 
not know there no way," he would say, and 
strike his hands together and stare helplessly into 
space. 

And now the final hour was near, and she wanted 
to go to him. "She break her heart if she see him 
there," muttered the negro. 

Cicero alternately watched the long pendulum of 
the clock and the black, menacing cloud, going 
back and forth into the night for the latter purpose 
about once in every two minutes. 

"Poor little missie! When to-morrow come she 
never bear it," he groaned, addressing his remarks 
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to the dense, uncompromising pall that shut away 
the heavens. 

The jailer looked into that overshadowing dark- 
ness and likewise shook his head. 

**No ordinary summer squall, that,'* he said, and 
turned quickly to find himself almost in the arms of 
a subordinate in office. 

*'What the mischief are you here for?" he asked 
sharply. "You are on watch within." 

**No, I ain't, sir, not just at the present moment," 
repHed the man. **Truth is, my missis is sick — 
mighty sick. It's my watch right enough, but Jim's 
agreed to take it. Sickness is sickness, and I can't 
leave the missis to them that don't neither know 
nor care." 

* 'Humph !" replied his superior meditatively* 

"I know it's a mightily awkward time for her to 
be took," replied the subordinate apologetically. 
^'There's the execution to manage, and that there 
condemned man waitin' to meet his doom, but the 
missis ain't in no condition to be left. Whether that 
Gilbert Pepperpot gets executed or not at the proper 
time, I've got to have a day off. Howsoever, Jim 
he says he'll do his best to take my work, and " 

**Jim has enough work on his hands without tak- 
ing yours," broke in the jailer. "Tell him he's off 
duty at ten, and not wanted till ten in the morning. 
As for your duties, Lawson, I'll take them myself." 

"But the execution, sir?" replied Lawson, whose 
mind was running on an event that undoubtedly 
gave dignity to his office. "It's at ten o'clock to the 
minute that the prisoner's going to die." 

"He can die without you, can't he?" asked the 
jailer. "Go you to your wife, lest the good woman 
die also; and leave the prisoner to me»" 
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Lawson shook his head dubiously, and went into 
the building to give vent to a low shrill whistle, 
and to interrogate his mate as to what had come to 
the "guv'ner." 

"I don't care what's come to him," said Jim ir- 
reverently. "I'm sleepy as a cat. He's welcome to 
look after things if so be that I get away to my 
bed." 

Lawson went off to afford his "missis" the conso- 
lation of his presence, and Jim was in due time re- 
leased by the "guv'ner," who also dismissed his 
negro servant, and remained in sole charge of the 
prisoners. 

"A woman is a useful article once in a hundred 
years," said the jailer musingly, "and Lawson's 
missis has saved me the trouble of disposing of 
Lawson himself." 

Then he went to a door behind which a condemned 
man sat in the darkness, looking at death. 

The key grated in the lock, and the door swung 
wide. 

"How now, my friend?" said the jailer, advancing 
within the room, and setting down the candle he 
carried. 

The prisoner made no answer, but stared past the 
speaker at the open door. 

"Don't try it. There's better in store for you." 

Their eyes met. Gilbert laughed. 

"Ay, 'tis of the best, truly," he said. 

"Better by a long sight than your present occupa- 
tion," replied the jailer significantly. 

"Which is?" questioned Gilbert, and looked at his 

visitor. 
"Staring at a phantom. Man, it has neither sub. 

stance nor reality for you." 
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Gilbert laughed again, and the laugh was low and 
mocking. 

**You speak riddles," he said. "Nevertheless to 
guess them is perchance an occupation as good as 
any other. Yet is fate no phantom, and 'tis fate 
that has overtaken me,*' 

"Prate not so loudly of fate till you find what the 
jade has in store for you," said the jailer. "Man, it 
would have been tempting that same fate to divulge 
its secrets a moment too soon, yet I know whereof 
I speak when I say that for you fate has reserved 
nothing worse than a bold dash for freedom and — a 
sly laugh at all that has gone before." 

"What do you mean?" 

Gilbert was on his feet now, his eyes eagerly at- 
tempting to read the inscrutable face of the jailer. 

"Gently, friend, gently," said that officer. "I have 
taken all ordinary and extraordinary precautions, 
and my assistants are safely disposed of, yet walls 
have ears, and death is the penalty of failure. The 
truth is, your freedom has been purchased, and to- 
night it is to be accomplished." 

"Purchased!' ejaculated Gilbert in bewilderment. 
"Of whom? Of you, or of the law?" 

The jailer laughed. 

"The law! Think you it would take its clutches 
off one of the country's enemies? My firiend, the law 
claims your life to-morrow." 

"I understand," said Gilbert. "And the purchase 
— ^is it achieved, or in prospect?" 

"Fully accomplished. Trouble not your head on 
that score. You have nothing to do but take ad- 
vantage of it." 

Gilbert stared at the speaker, bewilderment strug- 
gling with comprebensiou. What diA. \3oSi^ ^\.^x^ 
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mean? His freedom purchased and the price paid? 
Who would do him such a service? Had the news 
of his arrest reached Florida and brought his wife to 
the rescue? Hardly, for none would associate Gil- 
bert Pepperpot, the unknown Spanish adventurer, 
with Gilbert Parker, the merchant of Augustine. If 
the open door had not borne witness to his sincer- 
ity, Gilbert would have thought the jailer was play- 
ing him false. Where was there any whose care for 
a stranger against whom public opinion ran high 
was great enough to bid him take the risk that 
this unknown friend must have taken on his behalf? 
For the moment eagerness for freedom was swal- 
lowed up in curiosity. 

"Who is it?" he asked abruptly, putting his 
thoughts into words, without regard for any se- 
quence of ideas in the mind of the listener. 

"Nay, but that I am not free to tell you," replied 
the jailer dryly. "Isn't it enough, man, to have 
freedom thrust upon you, without demanding the 
satisfaction of your curiosity? You might in all 
decency wait till she chooses to disclose herself." 

"She?" said Gilbert, turning upon him. "Who " 

"Haven't I told you the secret is her own?" in- 
terrupted the jailer. "By all that's honourable I 
wouldn't have breathed a word of this if necessity 
had not pressed. But of a truth it is time, seeing 
that in two hours, at the most, you must be 
aboard." 

"Aboard what?" 

"A sloop that's anchored between here and the 
bar, waiting an opportunity to make sail when the 
day dawns — or before. She goes south as far as 
Savannah, and possibly farther. I took it for 
panted you could run up a ship's rigging, and got 
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you a berth on her as an extra hand. Can you 
carry out the rQle?" 

Gilbert laughed. 

**It would not be the first time,*' he said. 

"Ah! I thought as much. They're expecting you. 
I've got a sailor's outfit all ready. All you've got 
to do is to put it on, turn sailor, get out of Charles- 
Town harbour, and — ask no questions. Do you un- 
derstand?" 

**I think so," said Gilbert. '*It looks clear enough. 
But this— lady?" 

"Faith, man, don't pull such a long face," said 
the jailer ironically. "If 'twere not for the women, 
it would go hard with some of us when we've got 
a little beyond the end of our tether. Heaven bless 
the women when a man's in trouble!" 

Gilbert's response was a doubtful laugh. He could 
hardly yet credit this change of fortune. If he could 
see the motive for any one interesting herself in his 

behalf, he might What wild conception caused 

the sudden breaking off of the train of consecutive 
thought, and the rush of warm blood to cheek and 
brow? At that moment a dazzling, quivering light 
for a brief period filled the place. In the rumble 
that succeeded, the very heavens seemed to be mut- 
tering, "Doris!" Folly! What should Doris know 
of Gilbert Pepperpot, or, knowing, care? Nay, but 
if Gilbert Pepperpot stood disclosed as Gilbert Par- 
ker, why should she stir a finger in his cause? She 
had found in her heart no response to his letter; 
why should she find in it now compassion for a 
condemned murderer? 

"The elements are against you. Sure as death 
the storm's bursting. So much the worse for the 
satisfying of your curiosity." The iailer look<^d %^ 
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Gilbert with a laugh on his lips. **My friend," he 
continued, "you may anathematize the cloud that's 
wrapping Charles-Town in black horror, for of a 
surety no lady would keep an appointment on such 
a night as this.*' 

"An appointment?" echoed Gilbert. 

"Ay, an appointment. And, by the mischief, it 
wants but half an hour to eleven. *Tis the very 
time at which I told her the doors should open to 
her. Verily it is not proved that friendship may 
not yet shew itself superior to the storm. I 
must go. Think over what I've told you — ^though, 
by the fates, I'll wager you couldn't help thinking 
if you would. At any rate, get your wits cleared, 
for you'll soon have to look out for yourself." 

He went out, locking the door upon his prisoner, 
but leaving the candle behind him. And Gilbert 
stood and stared at the feeble glimmer till a flash 
of stronger brightness turned its light into nothing- 
ness, and for the moment made the space around 
him light as day. Free ! And half an hour ago he 
had been looking death in the face. He drew a 
long breath. Life was not over. He had obtained 
a new lease of it. In anticipation he breathed the 
free air of the sea. Before mom it would be in his 
nostrils, and Charles-Town would have become 
nothing but a dream of evil. 

To whom did he owe it all? Strong as the eager 
out-leap of his soul towards freedom was the thrill 
which ran through his being as his thoughts lost 
themselves in speculation, founded, not on fact, for 
that was conspicuously wanting, but on imaginings 
that surely were the dreams of a madman. Could 
it be that he owed his deliverance to Doris— his 
little lady? It was a wild thought, verging on 
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the ridiculous, and yet— and yet— it had come to 
stay. 

So had the storm. Though it was only May, the 
air was charged with electricity, and the cloud had 
been gathering all day. Its present mutterings 
were but the first boomings of the coming artillery. 
Cicero looked up into its cleft blackness with dazzled 
eyes, and hurried after his little missie. She had 
no thought to spare for the storm, except in so 
far as it might interfere with the arrangements for 
Gilbert's escape. Its threatenings were lost upon 
her. It was Cicero who cast a last fi-antic glance 
skywards as Doris walked with the jailer towards 
the prison door. Why didn't the man hurry? His 
little missie would be drenched before shelter was 
reached, for those scorching arrows of light would 
not be long unaccompanied by rain. 

He was right. The storm burst as the jailer un- 
locked the outer door leading into the corridor of 
the prison. 

"Quick, missie! It's coming." 

Cicero's hands were outstretched as if he would 
forcibly hasten the entrance of his mistress into the 
building ahead of the wild gust of wind that brought 
with it a veritable sheet of water. It fell upon 
Cicero himself with an energy proportionate to the 
length of time it had been held in check. That was 
a matter of little consequence since the little missie 
was safe. 

James Scott relocked the outer door and led 
tb* way to the further end of the corridor. As 
he fitted a key into a lock he turned towards 
Doris. 

**Is yon fellow to be trusted?" he asked, looking 
at Cicero. 
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"Were my own life at stake, I would not scruple 
to put it into his hands," she said. 

**Very good," he replied. "Necessity calls me away 
for the space of thirty minutes, or perchance longer. 
It was essential that no other guard should be here. 
Your negro must watch, and for the safety of all 
concerned must give no sign of his presence by word 
or sound beyond that of pacing back and forth. 
There are prisoners in this place other than Gilbert 
Pepperpot." 

He spoke in a low tone. 

"AU right, master," said Cicero respectfully. "I 
do jest what you say, and nobody never hear more 
than the soles of my feet." 

The jailer turned the key. 

"You will find your fHend in there," he said. 
"There is a light inside." 

But it was not by the light of a candle that 
Gilbert Parker saw the face of his little lady. As the 
door swung open a flash of scorching radiance filled 
the prison, and each stood revealed to the other. 

"Doris!" 

The word was a low, deep cry. 

It was Cicero who shut the door. 

"I'm to be trusted, master," he said, turning to 
the man whose view of the interior he had uncere- 
moniously cut off. "I wait here till you come back." 

Within the room that cry of recognition lost itself 
in a crash that shook the foundations of the build- 
ing, and caused speech for the moment to fail. 
When their eyes recovered from the effect of the 
dazzling brightness, the two who had been so long 
separated looked into each other's faces, and up in 
Doris's heart welled a great fount of gladness. Gil- 
bert loved her still — ^had always loved her. What- 
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ever had been the cause of his silence, his love was 
unchanged. 

With that first glad cry he held out his hands to 
her, but in the moments which followed they 
dropped to his sides. 

"Doris/* he said, "I thought I should never see 
your face again. Oh, how I have longed for it; 
more than for the life that was almost lost.*' 

"Nay, but it is not lost,*' she said eagerly, believ- 
ing that he was yet in ignorance of the plans for 
his safety. "It is to be given back to you." 

"I know,'* he said, and there was a tender intona- 
tion in his tone. "And it is your hand that gives 
it. Doris, there was a wild hope in my heart that 

the tmknown giver was " He hesitated. "My 

little lady," had risen to his lips, but he had no 
right to use those words now. "Was you," he con- 
tinued, after that momentary pause, "though I well 
knew how little I deserved this or aught else from 
you. Nevertheless the hand of the giver sanctifies 
the gift. Doris, you know how my life has failed; 
but now, I pledge that life itself that your gift shall 
not be wasted." 

She came closer, and held out her hands. He 
hesitated a moment, and then took them in both 
of his. 

"But this charge— this last accusation— is false," 
she said. 

"Ay. I have Httle to reproach myself with there," 
he replied. "The fellow might have been ahve to- 
day, if his own treachery had not compassed his 
death." 

He was looking down into her eyes. His hands 
trembled as he held those others. It took all the 
manhood in him to keep from taking 1\».% ^A \sL\i^ 
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arms. She was his— his Doris still. She loved him 
yet. He felt it in the thrill of the fingers he held in 
his own. But it would be unmanly— cowardly — ^to 
take advantage of the compassion that had brought 
her here. He was the husband of another. It were 
an insult to her to presume upon the tenderness of 
her heart. 

"I knew it was not true," she said, drawing a 
long breath of relief. 

And yet, in spite of her words, in spite of the re- 
moval of the lingering fear, she was conscious of a 
new soreness in her heart. Why did his hands hold 
hers so lightly? She would have liked them to 
tighten until the pain was strong enough to ease 
that other pang, the ache of a longing heart. Why 
did he hold aloof from her, putting visible restraint 
upon himself? The mystery of the years of silence 
was yet unexplained. 

"No," he said, looking into her face with hungry 
eyes, **I was not to blame for his death. We fought 
—for the possession of the paper which pointed out 
the hiding-place of the Eaglets treasure. He had 
got hold of it, and the secret which it revealed. 
He wanted to use it against me, and we came to 
blows." 

**Ah!" said Doris, **I understand. And because it 
had reference to the Eagle you could not explain." 

**No. It was safest to let them think what they 
would," he said. Then, after a moment's silence: 
* 'Doris, I know how little right I have to ask it, 
but it would make all the diflference to the life you 
have given back to me if with it you could find it 
in your heart " 

Find in her heart— what? How many times after- 
wards Doris asked herself the question, and imagined 
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the ending to that sentence which never knew com- 
pletion. 

He had not released her hands, and thus it came 
about that when that eye-blinding light passed like 
a bar of molten fire between them, both were 
stunned by the shock. They were too closely in 
contact for one to suffer while the other escaped 
entirely. Nevertheless, by an infinitesimal space the 
lightning swerved aside, touching the girl lightly, 
but letting the force of the shock pass in the direc- 
tion of the man. The words he would have spoken 
remained unsaid. His hands relaxed their hold. 
When the thunder which an instant later poured its 
volley of sound upon them was at its height, there 
was added to the sound that of the fall of a heavy 
body, and Doris staggered blindly towards the near- 
est support. For the moment she did not realize 
what had happened. She was stunned — dazed. She 
did not see that Gilbert lay upon the floor, nor that 
a portion of the window frame had been wrenched 
from its place, and that a blackened streak showed 
where the lightning had passed across from outer to 
inner wall and forced a passage downward. She 
did not know that the building shook beneath the 
reverberations which followed that electrical display, 
nor that Cicero cautiously opened the door and 
looked in. 

It seemed to the negro that the whole force of 
the storm had burst over the spot where his Kttle 
missie was shut in. His ears were deafened by the 
crack and din of the thunder. Was the Kttle missie 
safe? He dared not lift up his voice to ask if all 
were well, for the jailer had enjoined silence, and the 
word of the jailer was law, for had not little missie 
said before she reached the door: ^^Ciofexo, \.o-xsvgo2s- 
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Mr. Gilbert goes free. Do that which you are bid- 
den, and ask no questions, for I know not the steps 
that will be taken, other than that before dawn he 
will have left Charles-Town." Nevertheless, Cicero 
could not leave the question of little missie's safety 
unanswered. 

"It bursted right here, and it struck somewhere- 
sure," he muttered, and opened the door sufficiently 
far to allow two eager eyes to peer in. 

The eyes saw enough in one glance to justify the 
entrance of Cicero's person. He shut the door be- 
hind him noiselessly. 

**Little missie! You not hurt?" 

His hand was on her arm. He was stooping for- 
wards to look into her face. 

She looked at him in dazed fashion, then removed 
her hand from its support and placed it in his. 

"I— don't—know." 

The stunned brain was recovering itself. The little 
white hand that lay in Cicero's dark one trembled. 
He laid his other hand over it protectingly. 

**Little missie sit down, and feel better soon." 

But as he spoke her eye fell upon the figure on 
the floor. Tfcat glance acted as a spur to her be- 
wildered brain. She snatched her hand from Cicero's, 
and the next moment was kneeling by Gilbert's 
side. 

**It was the lightning. He is hurt." 

**He not dead, Kttle missie." 

Cicero was on his knees, loosening the clothing 
about Gilbert's throat. He was right. Gilbert was 
not dead, but the shock had been severe enough to 
deprive him of consciousness, and it was long be- 
fore he showed signs of recovery. Doris's heart 
beat with a new fear. Would his flight be rendered 
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impossible by this accident? With deliverance so 
near, must he remain here to die? 

With feverish impatience she chafed his hands, and 
moistened his lips with water Cicero found, while 
the lightning Kt up the white face of the girl and 
the scarcely less colourless one that lay in her lap. 

"Gilbert! " she whispered entreatingly, bending 
over him. 

Did the voice he had so often dreamed of pierce 
to some dim hiding-place to which life had retreated, 
and qtdcken the life into action? His eyelids qtdv- 
ered, and then lifted, to fall again immediately. 

Doris breathed a sigh of relief. He might yet be 
able to throw off the effects of the shock in time 
to make good his escape. Everything else was for- 
gotten in this one vital issue. She and her willing 
assistant redoubled their efforts to bring circulation 
to those inert limbs, and gradually the reward 
came. 

**He comin' to, missie," announced Cicero. "Mr. 
Gilbert be himself soon." 

In the meantime the tempest raged on, and a cer- 
tain wayfarer of the night muttered an imprecation 
on its wildness, and impatiently urged forwards the 
steps of a man who hung a dead weight on his 
arm. 

"Curse the storm, and the whole concern! If I'd 
known it was going to turn out so mightily tem- 
pestuous, I'd have let her keep her money. Hurry, 
man, can't you?" 

This as a blinding flash lit up the street and dis- 
closed the two drenched figures fighting their way 
through wind and rain. The piece of business upon 
which James Scott was at present engaged pertained 
to the most critical part of the delvv^xexiRfc cS. ^^^ 
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bert Parker. WTien Doris first brought the pressure 
of his own greed to bear on the jailer, he indulged 
in a little inward amusement at the idea of laying 
himself open to suspicion by allowing his prisoner 
to escape. Not that it was an unheard-of thing for 
one whom justice claimed to be delivered from her 
hand. Had not the notorious Stede Bonnet, the 
pirate who immediately before the capture of the 
Eagle had made it necessary for the governors of 
South Carolina and Virginia to combine, and send 
out a fleet to stay his ravages, been set free in some 
mysterious manner after he had been captured and 
brought to Charles-Town? But James Scott had no 
desire to lay himself open to the charge of complicity 
in the escape of a prisoner. It was not until a plan 
that promised almost absolute safety to himself oc- 
curred to him that he gave the proposition a serious 
thought. 

In Doris's mind there had always been a deadly 
fear of the moment when Charles-Town should dis- 
cover that the gallows had been cheated of its prey. 
Until James Scott had fallen upon a plan that would 
prevent any such catastrophe as that represented 
by the discovery she feared, he was not ready to 
listen to her proposals. His scheme of action elim- 
inated that danger. The gallows would not be 
cheated. At ten o'clock on the morrow an execu- 
tion would take place. The only change would be 
in the man who would be the principal actor in the 
same. 

"And he as surely deserves the gallows as did 
ever death-claimed wretch since that convenient 
method of disposing of objectionable humanity came 
into fashion," James Scott had declared as he 
boarded the vessel that on a previous occasion had 
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been honoured by his presence, and found his man 
ready for him in the charge of the jovial captain. 

* 'Deserves it? Man, it was a cheating of justice 
and a wrong to this colony to allow such a mis- 
creant to land," replied the captain, in a cautiously 
lowered voice. * 'Running away from a double mur- 
der this very day! But land he shall, for I've 
pledged my word, and pocketed the price. Get him 
over the side and on to the wharf. Then my con- 
tract is fulfilled. I vowed he should have a safe 
landing on this shore, and by all that's unholy I 
can trust you to see that no harm comes to him till 
he has trodden the Charles-Town streets." 

The captain chuckled as he spoke, and assisted 
his passenger — drugged to the point of idiotic stupid- 
ity, but not to that of helplessness— from the vessel 
to the wharf. 

It was a fit night for deeds that would not bear 
the light. There was not a man in the streets, 
and nobody saw James Scott drag his companion 
through the storm, himself disgusted and angry. 

**Thank the fates we are here at last!" he mut- 
tered, stooping to feel for the keyhole of the outer 
door. 

He saw nothing of Cicero as he came up the cor- 
ridor and deposited his charge in a pla<:e of safety, 
turning the key upon him with infinite satisfaction. 

"Now for the next move," he said. "Why, what's 
the mischief here?" 

He was standing in the doorway looking in upon 
Doris and Cicero as they bent over Gilbert Parker. 
His eye fell on the marks of dev^tation that were 
too evident to be overlooked. 

"Struck by lightning! The heavens seem set 
against the fellow's escape," he muttered. 
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Doris looked up. 

"He is recovering. He will yet be able to go," 
she said. 

"Then he'll have to lose no time," was the re- 
sponse. "I had but started from here when I met 
the sailor who had promised to put him aboard the 
sloop on which he is to go southward. He was for 
rowing out then, before the storm became worse, 
but I persuaded him to wait for an hour, on the 
plea that the fellow he was after had not turned 
up. Stand aside there. We'll get him on his feet, 
and pour down his throat a draught that will put 
new life into him. He's coming round all right." 

"Yes. The effects are passing ofl[. He has already 
spoken," said Doris. 

When, with the assistance of Cicero and the jailer, 
Gilbert Parker was on his feet, it was found that 
it was not impossible for him to walk. 

"That's better!" ejaculated James Scott. "Brace 
up, man. Everything depends on the next few 
hours. I'U get you a cordial warranted to lend 
energy to the most obstinate of limbs, and we'll 
have you all right in the first half of a minute." 

He was not all right, but in a short time he had 
so far recovered as to look questioningly from 
James Scott to Doris. 

"You are better," she said. 

"Yes. There is nothing the matter with me," he 
replied, looking into her eyes. 

"That's right. Brace up, man," repeated the 
jailer. "There's no time to spare. It's get aboard 
that vessel, or stare failure in the face. You re- 
member the explanation I gave you?" 

"Yes," said Gilbert, with a strong effort forcing 
memory to its duty. 
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**Well, the moment for action has come. I've got 
a sailor's rig here at hand. We'll put you in it, and 
wish you good luck, and the rest depends on your- 
self." 

As Doris paced up and down the corridor, waiting 
for Gilbert to come out to her, her heart was in a 
tumult. Pears for Gilbert's safety, disinclination to 
let him go from her when he was so manifestly in 
need of a friend's ministrations, longing to hear 
from his lips the explanation of his long silence, 
conjecture as to the meaning of that unfinished sen- 
tence — all were strong enough to raise a tempest of 
feeling. Nevertheless fear prevailed over every other 
emotion. She wajked back and forth, feverishly im- 
patient. Suppose the sailor should go aboard, and 
leave him to get to the vessel as he could. On such 
a night as this no boat wotdd be available. Suc- 
cess was so near, yet defeat lay but a hair's breadth 
from it. 

**Now for the last farewells." 

James Scott's arm was linked in that of his here- 
tofore prisoner. He had thrown open the door and 
advanced into the corridor. 

"All right. Go on. I'U catch you in a minute." 

Gilbert's voice had regained some of its confidence, 
but the wandering of his eye showed that the brain 
could not yet perform without effort its accustomed 
duties. He drew his arm free from that of the 
jailer. 

*'Yery good," laughed that functionary, passing 
on and leaving Doris and Gilbert together. 

He came a step towards her, and held out his 
hands. 

"Little lady, it is a long time to wait," he said, 
and bent forward and kissed her ui^ou \3ofc ^bc^* 
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For him time had moved backwards, and he stood 
at the begimiixig of those years of waiting that were 
to end in happiness and Doris. 

"The hoiir's up. If we're not at the comer of the 
street in less than a minute you lose your chance." 

The jailer's voice was low and urgent. Doris 
loosed her hands. 

"You must go," she said. "But write and tell me 
all." 

He stooped forward again, then suddenly drew 
himself up. 

"Forgive me. I— think — I had forgotten," he said. 

Across his face there had passed the shadow of a 
deep pain. Doris looked into his eyes, and her own 
filled with tears. 

"Are you mad, to waste your last chance?" 

The jailer had retraced his steps. He grasped 
Gilbert by the arm. 

"Go," said Doris, "it is necessary." 

Then she stood and tortured her heart lest she 
had kept him too long, and the sailor were already 
gone. 

"Little missie, I find this in Mr. Gilbert's pocket. 
The jailer say leave the clothes he take oflf, because 
he want them. He have no right to that.** 

"That" was an irregular-shaped piece of paper on 
which certain marks constituted a roughly drawn 
map. Doris took it mechanically from the hand of 
the negro. Her indifierence vanished when her eye 
fell upon the lines it contained. She remembered 
Gilbert's words that he had fought for the posses- 
sion of. a map which defined the hiding-place of the 
Eaglets treasure. 

"He could not use it now," she mused. "When he 
writes, I will send it." 
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"Well, he is safely off. We met our sailor, and the 
storm is abating. They'll get aboard right enough." 

The jailer's tone was low, but confident. 

"And to-morrow?'' said Doris questioningly. 

James Scott looked at her with a smile. 

"The morrow can take care of itself," he said. 
"Go to bed, and sleep till the day grows old. Then 
keep a still tongue whatever you may hear." 

He held out his hand to her. 

"The rain has ceased to fall," he said. 

"But I shall never cease to thank you," she re- 
plied. 

He bowed, and watched her go forth into the 
night, carefully assisted by Cicero. 



CHAPTER XX 

The night of the storm was the night of Made- 
leine's sorrow. While the thunder rolled over 
Charles-Town, Jean Bellereau looked his last upon 
his daughter's face. John Kingsley would have car- 
ried Madeleine off to his sister, but she resisted. 

"Let me stay with him while I can," she said, and 
John could only take her in his arms and whisper 
tender words of comfort. 

She was his now, and he had a right to comfort 
her. In spite of his sjrmpathy, his heart thrilled 
with satisfaction. He was so much richer than 
when he came to Charles-Town. He did not go 
back to Doris on the morning after Jean Bellereau 
died. He divined that Madeleine's sorrow could bear 
no sharer but himself. Had it not been so, he 
would have fetched liis sister. 

As for Doris, she followed more literally than she 
would have deemed possible the advice of James 
Scott. She slept far into the day, Cicero taking care 
that none disturbed her. 

**The little missie want to rest. She tired and not 
well," he said. 

It was morning before sleep came to her. She 
had thought it would never come, for back and 
forth between brain and heart went the conflicting 
refrains: **He has never ceased to love!" and **VWiy 
did he not explain his failure to come?" Fears for 
Gilbert's safety were not at rest, though the jailer 
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had explained to her that at the first streak of day 
the vessel was to sail. Some untoward circumstance 
might delay the departure, and the discovery of the 
prisoner's escape be made before he was clear of the 
harbour. 

The day dawned bright and fresh after the rain. 
"The vessel has surely set sail before this/* said 
Doris, and the thought must have brought quiet to 
the racked brain, for after it Doris slept. She was 
sleeping at ten o'clock, when Charles-Town turned 
out to witness one more triumph for justice, and 
one more defeat of crime. 

Within the building where justice reigned supreme, 
a wretched specimen of humanity, not yet recovered 
from the effects of the drug administered by a cer- 
tain jovial sea captain, was submitting to the man- 
iptdations of James Scott. The jailer had taken 
care that the clothing worn by Gilbert Parker 
should be left for his successor. In the garments 
which the public had become familiar with at the 
time of the prisoner's trial the actor of to-day must 
appear on the scene. The peruke Gilbert had worn 
fitted the other fairly well, and when the stranger's 
face had been denuded of some superfluous hair, and 
he had been arrayed in Gilbert's cast-off habiUments, 
there was, in general appearance, considerable re- 
semblance to the man whom Charles-Town sus- 
pected of being in league with its Spanish enemies. 
In height the substitute wotdd pass very well for 
Gilbert Parker, but the shoulders were less erect, 
and the figure not as robust. 

''A change easily accounted for by imprisonment 
and remorse," muttered James Scott, with an ironi- 
cal smile. **Ah, well, the fates have after all been 
kind. Any alteration in the man's appearaaaRfc. ^<Nr^ 
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be set down to heaven's own interference fer Iiis 
punishment." 

James Scott knew whereof he spoke, for as he 
stood without the building half an hour before, he 
had let fall into the ear of one of a knot of watch- 
ers the startling news that the lightning of the pre- 
vious night had sought out the murderer and struck 
him down. "Nevertheless he will be ready to meet 
his fate," the jailer explained. 

The man who a few minutes before the stroke of 
ten was led forth to die, looked as if some kind of 
shock had worked its will upon him. James Scott 
himself helped him into the cart, where he sat with 
his head in his hands, only now and then looking 
up in bewildered fashion at the noisy crowd that 
followed. 

**Who says there's no justice other than that of 
the law!" loudly demanded a citizen. '* Yon miscre- 
ant had already felt the vengeance of an oflfended 
heaven." 

'* Verily the thunderbolt has knocked all the bra- 
vado out of him," said another. **Were it not for 
his clothes, I should never know him for the Gil 
Pepperpot who stared his judges in the face, as 
bold as any one of them." 

Until he stood upon the scaflfold, the man who 
was to die in Gilbert Parker's place understood 
not the purport of what was going on. Then, with 
a startled cry, he looked at the erection. 

"It has caught me at last !" he shrieked, andfought 
with impotent fury for freedom. 

Across the sea, from shore to shore, he had fled 
in the hope of escaping the gallows, and now it 
had met him on his landing, and he had walked 
straight to his doom. The means by which his 
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fate was accompKshed were unlawful, but none 
w^ho knew his history would have averred that the 
fate was undeserved. 

"When heaven takes upon itself the punishment 
of an evil-doer, his vaunted pride fails him like a 
rotten staff. Verily the storm of last night was a 
seal upon the decision of the court.'* 

This was the verdict of Charles-Town as it turned 
away after satisfying itself that Gilbert Pepperpot 
had met with his deserts. Then the dead man was 
put under ground, and Charles-Town was satisfied. 

There was one spectator who lingered till the last 
of the crowd had disappeared. Afterwards Cicero 
went back to his little missie. 

**Mr. Gilbert all right now," he told himself. "No- 
body have nothing to say against him. Gilbert Pep- 
perpot dead." 

His face shone with satisfaction when he stood 
again before his little missie's door, listening for 
movement within. His mind had grasped the fact 
that danger to Gilbert Parker was at an end, since 
the law had taken a life, and on the records of the 
colony it was written that Gilbert Pepperpot was 
dead. Even the law had no further claim against 
a dead man. 

Strong reaction had, on her awakening, taken 
possession of Doris. The radiant face of the negro 
awoke no answering chord within her when, the 
duties of life resumed, she passed Cicero on the 
stairs. She looked at him questioningly. By this 
time all Charles-Town must be astir. The escape 
of a prisoner, and of a prisoner condemned to death, 
would arouse every man to action. 

"All right, little missie!" whispered the slave; but 
the two were not alone, and she passed on. 
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The moments were hours to Doris. It took all 
her powers of self-control to hide her uneasiness. 
While the necessity for action spurred her on she 
had hardly realized the steps by which she had ar- 
rived at last at the rescue of Gilbert Parker. Now, 
when that rescue was an accomplished fact, every 
separate step stood out with marked distinctness. 
She was weary in body and mind, and her heart 
ached with a dull pain that would not be stilled. 
Gilbert was gone, and she knew as little about him 
as before he came. 

Nay, it was not so. A tinge of colour came to 
her cheek. 

"He loves me," she whispered, and sought to stop 
with the words the aching of her heart and the up- 
rising of disquieting thought. 

She was surprised that none spoke to her of the 
event that must, before now, be the talk erf* Charles- 
Town. John had not appeared. Doris told herself 
that she must go and see Madeleine, but she did 
not go. She could not. Instead, she went to her 
own room and summoned Cicero. She could no 
longer bear the suspense. Cicero must go into the 
streets and listen to the talk of the town. This 
silence was ominous. Doris could account for it in 
but one way, and that was the recapture of the 
prisoner. 

*'Cicero,'' shd said, "I fear that Mr. Gilbert has 
been retaken. The town is quiet. There can be 
no other explanation.*' 

**No, no, little missie,'' said Cicero jubilantly. "Mr. 
Gilbert all right. They never want to look for him 
no more." 

* 'Nonsense ! ' ' said Doris sharply. * *They will search 
the colony over for him." 
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**No, little missie," repeated the negro, with a wise 
shake of his ponderous head. "Mr. Gilbert all safe. 
He sail away this morning, and they never look for 
him again." 

"But '' said Doris. 

"Missie,*' interrupted Cicero, "they not look no 
further for Gilbert Pepperpot. Little missie, he dead. 
They never ask for him no more.*' 

What sent that thrill of horror straight to the 
girl's heart? She knew that Cicero's words did not 
refer to Gilbert. 

"Dead!" she echoed. 

"Yes, missie. Gilbert Pepperpot dead. The hang- 
man see to that this morning. Little missie do well 
to go to James Scott. He know what to do, and 
he see that Gilbert Pepperpot die." 

The satisfied face of the negro danced before Doris's 
eyes. For a moment her heart refused its office. 
Then it made up for lost time by an energy that 
almost choked her. She had done well to go to 
James Scott! As a consequence of that visit a man 
had died this morning — died in Gilbert Parker's 
stead. Doris understood now the confidence of the 
jailer, and his advice to her to absent herself from 
Charles-Town. A man had died this morning, and 
she — Doris Kingsley— had killed him. 

She stood and stared at Cicero. 

"Never fear, little missie. Mr. Gilbert safe. I see 
Gilbert Pepperpot die." 

Cicero's tone was reassuring. Doris put her hands 
up as if she would ward off the words. Then she 
motioned the negro away. The instinct of the 
wounded to seek solitude was upon her. 

"You are right. There is no more danger," she 
forced her stiflfened lips to say. "Yow -cciac^ '$5i^ 
Cicero. I am tired." 
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•'Doris, child, is it right?'' 

Strange that above the clamour of heart and 
brain she should hear again a voice that had not 
spoken in her ears since she was a child. The old 
standard ! She had shrunk from it. It was impos- 
sible now. 

Right! To-day a man had died — and she had 
killed him. And yet, even in that moment of hor- 
ror, she could not wish the deed undone, and Gilbert 
Parker in the place of that unknown victim. 

In the light of that moment Doris stood and 
looked at circumstances and at herself. The old 
standard had long been too straight for her. Her 
life had fallen away from it. But there had been 
another test, the one that long ago she had pre- 
sented to Gilbert Parker, in the words, "Will it hurt 
anybody?'* Doris had so early learned what it was 
to be hurt that to her this criterion was one that 
must stand. And to-day a man had died through 
act of hers. Ay, and though her heart was afire 
with horror, she did not wish that she had left 
Gilbert Parker to his fate. 



CHAPTER XXI 

"It would be good to be little Doris again, and to 
lay my head down on your knee and be comforted, 
and talked back into courage and hopefulness." 

Doris was at home again, after all the years of 
change — at home in her father's heart. To-day, as 
in the former times, that heart was a refuge which 
she felt could never fail. Her head dropped to its old 
resting-place. 

"Daughter, the same hand guides the world to- 
day, and guides it according to the same laws," said 
the low, vibrating voice that used of old to bring 
peace to the heart of the child. 

Allan Kingsley's hand rested on her head. He did 
not know how wearily it ached with the thoughts 
which came and went through it. Doris had been 
more than a week in Savannah, and the days of 
haunting fear and feverish action were behind, left 
in the past when the Charles-Town wharves receded 
from sight. Here all was peace. The girl's heart 
was not in accord with its surroundings. How 
could it be, while self-accusation, horror of a deed 
that was not hers and that was yet the consequence 
of her act, restless longing for words that had never 
been spoken, and ceaseless conjectures as to the long 
silence of the past, oppressed it? She no longer 
feared for Gilbert, nor did she wait eagerly for the 
letter she had bidden him write. 

"He knows nothing of the chang^^ 't^'o^ Vik^^ 
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taken place," she said. **He will send the communi- 
cation to Virginia." 

**And it will fall into the hands of George Bryce," 
her heart whispered back to her. 

The whisper brought the. hot blood to her cheek. 
Would he say aught to criminate himself? Would he 
tell the story of his escape? Ay, and the story of 
those silent years? The thought was a new element 
of unrest. It was no wonder the head was weary 
and the heart heavy, no wonder that a low, hard 
sob shook the girl's frame. 

It was but one, but it vibrated through the 
father's heart. Allan Kingsley's lips moved, though 
no sound escaped them. The hand that rested on 
his daughter's head increased its gentle pressure. It 
was the only sign he gave that that sob had not 
escaped his ear. 

The dim eyes did not turn downward in an at- 
tempt to read the girl's face. Allan Kingsley knew 
that the years must have brought sorrow as well as 
gladness to the child whose life had been parted 
from his. 

**There is no sorrow that may not have its end in 
peace." 

The long silence was broken by the words, spoken 
not to Doris, but to himself. They called for no 
answer. 

Peace ! It was in keeping with the calm face of the 
almost blind speaker. Doris had always been honest 
with her own heart, and she recognized the fact 
that the life of the man and the peace which per- 
tained to it stood in the relation of cause and eflfect. 
The impossible standards and the unattainable 
peace were one in character. She lifted her head. 

"Father, paths that diverge ever so little lead to 
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a different goal," she said. "I am not the little 
Doris of London." 

The words ended with a laugh, but there was a 
sigh beneath the laugh. 

The dim eyes turned towards her. 

**There is nothing crooked that may not come 
straight," said Allan Kingsley, "as there is nothing 
wrong that may not come right. Paths that di- 
verge may turn and meet. Daughter, there is sin 
and sorrow in the world, but there is no despair — 
except for the heart that chooses evil; chooses it, 
child, not falls into it." 

She stooped and put her lips to his hand, and 
silence fell between them. 

Apart from disturbing causes, life at Savannah 
was a great change to the girl who since her child- 
hood had known the free and easy existence of the 
plantation. The colony of Georgia was less than 
ten years old, and Savannah, the town of promise 
to a goodly company of emigrants, her father among 
the number, looked strangely new to her. Its broad 
streets, with plots on either side divided with math- 
ematical precision among its citizens, had an odd 
effect by reason of their uniformity. A colony 
founded for the express purpose of benefiting those 
who had been the butts of ill fortune in the old 
world, and planned with a view to affording them, 
according to the fallible judgment of the founders, 
the best possible conditions for a favourable start in 
the new, must of necessity diflfer from any other. 
Men of honesty of purpose, whom misfortune or 
want of wisdom had brought into debt, and whose 
debts had made them acquainted with the inside of 
a debtor's prison, and Protestants who had fled 
from Germany to escape the persecutlotL^ c&\3ok«l 
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own land, were the privileged emigrants for whom 
this new colony opened a life where lawyers were 
unknown, and where no man dared to take the 
money of another for helping to procure for hitn 
justice. Brought to the colony at the expense of the 
founders, fed and clothed and housed there until 
they could maintain themselves, the emigrants to 
Georgia were in a position somewhat unique. The 
colony was planned for the people as a body, the 
regulations proving somewhat inelastic when viewed 
from the standpoint of the individual colonist. The 
town of Savannah was evidence of the peculiarity of 
this, the most southern colony that owned allegiance 
to England. Here every man's dwelling stood upon 
a plot of ground the exact counterpart, as regarded 
size, of that of his neighbour, and no man could 
possess more land than his fellows unless by good 
luck he married a widow and added her portion to 
his own. The town was laid out to accommodate 
two hundred and fortj'- freeholders, and it was filling 
up fast. 

John Kingsley pointed with pride to the big 
squares left in each ward as a precautionary meas- 
ure. If Spaniards or Indians should attack the 
villages that lay beyond the town, every villager 
might feel that he had a place to come to, for four 
villages made a ward without, and to every ward 
without belonged one of the big squares left in the 
heart of the town. Here the pursued might come 
with their cattle and their families, and camp in the 
space set apart for them at the portioning out of the 
town. None would be crowded, and none need 
suj9fer. 

"It is going to be a success yet, in spite of the 
discontented,'^ said John Kingsley enthusiastically. 
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**Who but a grumbler and an ingrate could help 
being content to possess such a home as these in the 
town, together with a plot of garden ground of five 
acres extent just outside the limits, and a forty-five 
acre farm beyond? Surely General Oglethorpe should 
meet with bright faces instead of scowling ones 
when he pays one of his rare visits to Savannah." 
Doris looked up at him with a smile. She knew 
that James Oglethorpe, the most active of the 
founders of the colony, and the man upon whom the 
burden of carrying into efiect the scheme of coloni- 
zation had fallen, was a friend of her father's. In 
truth, his acquaintance with Allan Kingsley had 
done much to open James Oglethorpe's eyes to a 
crying wrong done in England in the name of jus- 
tice. The young soldier, returned from the wars of 
the Continent, and then a member of the English 
Parliament, had met Allan Kingsley, and a fiiend- 
ship had sprung up between them. He had heard 
from the older man's lips stories of cruelty and 
oppression on the part of creditors towards luckless 
prisoners, and they had made his blood boil. He 
began to investigate. As an immediate consequence 
came the discussion in the English Parliament which 
led to a committee being appointed to inquire into 
the state of the prisons. James Oglethorpe, as 
chairman of that committee, learned yet more of the 
rigours and cruel confinement put upon men whose 
sole crime was their inability to pay debts which 
grew to such magnitude by reason of fees and 
lawyers' expenses that they became a burden im- 
possible of lifting. Out of the exposures then made 
grew the project to found a colony in America for 
men of liberal education and good character who, 
through misfortune, were unable to help th.ctns.olx^'Si. 
17 
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The fiiendship then established between Allan 
Kingsley and James Oglethorpe never died. The 
hard-working trustee, at this time General of the 
English forces in the South and Governor of Georgia, 
had no firmer firiend than the ahnost blind colonist. 
John shared his father's enthusiasm, and Doris her- 
self could not help looking with interest at the four 
pines under which Oglethorpe slept when he brought 
over the first detachment erf colonists to Savannah, 
and the house of rough boards which sheltered him 
later. He still inhabited this house when he came 
there on an occasional visit; though better and 
more recently erected buildings made it look squalid 
and dreary. 

**I am afraid I shall be one of the black sheep in 
this Georgia of yours,*' said Doris, with a little 
laugh, "for verily I also have a grudge against 
General Oglethorpe and the rest of the trustees, 
and I feel like joining in the cry of 'Tjrranny !' which 
goes up even here, in the model colony. For the 
peculiar laws which here prevail I am the poorer 
by the value of the best serving-man that was 
ever bought.** 

There was a little earnestness behind the laughter. 
It was true that, like many another, Doris was find- 
ing one of the regulations of the new colony oppres- 
sive. Negro labour was a forbidden thing, and no 
slave cotdd be brought into Georgia. Doris had 
been fain to bid farewell to Cicero, although the 
big heart of the negro had almost broken in conse- 
quence. 

"Not go with little missie? Me in one place and 
little missie in another? No, missie. I live on what 
I can scratch. Missie no fear it cost money to keep 
me," said Cicero, when Doris propounded a plan 
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wrhereby lie was to be practically free and to earn 
his living as a dresser of leather in Charles-Town, 
w^orking for wages at a trade he understood, and 
only nominally subject to her will. 

VVhen the honest fellow realized that the laws of 
Georgia would not admit him within its limits, his 
eyes rolled with anger. 

"That Georgia no colony for no lady to live in," 
he said. **What little missie do without anybody 
to wait on her? That colony no good for nothing. 
Little missie better go back to Virginia." 

He was not the only one who found the regula- 
tion a grievance. 

Notwithstanding Cicero's protest, his little missie 
had gone on into Georgia, and a very disgusted 
negro had been left behind. 

**Little missie say I keep all learn," he muttered. 
**She not know." 

Then Cicero went to work. 

The things which struck Doris as strange pre- 
sented a different face to Madeleine. She had lived 
in a comparatively new settlement in Carolina, and 
to her Savannah was interesting rather than pecul- 
iar. John Kingsley was right when he promised 
himself that his father's heart would open readily 
to this girl. Allan Kingsley's fingers closed about 
Madeleine's in a fatherly manner as he bent his head 
to peer into her face. Then he leaned forward and 
kissed her forehead. 

"I am very rich to-day," he said. "One daughter 
has been restored to me, and another has been given. 
My child, John has brought you away from all that 
to you was familiar. We vrill do our best to teach 
you in time to call Savannah hoftie and John's 
father yours." 
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It was home to her already. It could not be 
otherwise while John exhausted all his ejBTorts to 
comfort her, and his father spoke to her in tones 
which had ever a tender intonation, brought there 
by the memory of her recent sorrow. 

*'I wonder why they are so good to me," the girl 
said. ''John thinks that luck exhausted its treasure 
store when it brought me to him, and yet he has 
saved me from danger and from loneliness, and in 
return I have given him nothing but myself." 

She did not know what a winsome self it was, 
or she might have ceased to wonder. 

It was well that Doris set but little hope upon 
the receiving of a letter from Gilbert. Those were 
not the days of regular mails, and communication 
between Florida and the colonies north of it was 
precarious. Nevertheless, in process of time the let- 
ter she looked for went to the plantation in Vir- 
ginia, and of necessity fell into the hands of George 
Bryce. And, equally of necessity, the sight of hand- 
writing which he recognized set that worthy's tem- 
per aflame. He glared at the superscription of the 
packet. 

"How dare the fellow address himself to her after 
these years?" he demanded hotly. 

Did the heat of his gaze bum a hole in the outer 
fold of that packet, or did his restless and angry 
fingers unwittingly loose the seal? It came undone, 
and words meant for the eyes of Doris met those 
of an unsympathetic reader. . 

"The fickle brute!" muttered George Bryce as he 
r6ad. "What does he mean? He talks as if he had 
seen Doris. Does he think he can turn back to her 
after these years? I would I were near enough to 
lay my riding- whip across his shoulders. How dare 
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he have aught to say to her? 'Tis a mercy the com- 
xntmicatioti fell not into her hands, for it contains 
his Florida address, which he says she knows not. 
Ay, and never shall know if she have to find it out 
from this." 

With the words he threw the packet upon the 
hearth, where a thin column of smoke was ascend- 
ing. Thus perished Gilbert Parker's second letter 
to Doris. He had foreseen that it might fall into 
other hands than those for which it was intended, 
and he had guarded every word lest it should bring 
trouble upon her. 

"What have I to tell her that she does not know 
already?" he asked, when, with a brain restored to 
its normal strength, he prepared to obey her com- 
mand and write to tell her of his safety. 

He was back in Augustine then, and the events 
of the past weeks were as a dream. There was 
nothing dream-like in the flash of Theresa's eyes 
when she learned that he had been all these weeks 
in the land of the English senorita. He told her 
that a quarrel had landed him in prison, and that 
death had been very near, but that money had pur- 
chased his escape. 

"It is one more count against our enemies," she 
said. "When the reckoning time comes, we will re- 
member it against them." 

Gilbert held his peace, but Theresa noted that he 
was more silent than before he went northward, 
and that his face wore more often a look of abstrac- 
tion. She guessed that at such times he was think- 
ing of the English senorita, and the thought did not 
add to her peace. 



CHAPTER XXn 

§ 

"General, I am a proud man to-day. I clasp 
again the hand of my friend, and look forward to 
presenting to him the treasures gained since last we 
met." 

Allan Kingsley's face, usually still and almost 
colourless, was alight with pleasure. The warm 
grasp in which his hand was held might well bring 
a glow to his cheeks. The heart of the older man 
had gone out towards James Oglethorpe from the 
day the two first saw each other in London. That 
was more than ten years ago. The countenance and 
mien of the soldier and statesman were less blithe now 
than in those early years of their friendship. It was 
a change that was to be anticipated. James Ogle- 
thorpe had since then been bearing the burdens of 
administration. Like all who honestly set out to 
benefit their fellow-men, he had found the process one 
that called for ceaseless thought and not a little self- 
sacrifice. He had unhesitatingly paid the price, and 
then reaped the invariable reward — ^the firm friend- 
ship of a few who understood him and his motives, 
and a bountiftil harvest of grumbling and dissatis- 
faction from men whose eyes were keener for his 
failures and mistakes than his successes. The sol- 
dierly man who looked inquiringly into Allan Kings- 
ley's face had taken the defection of some of those he 
was trying to succour as a part of his reward. He 
was not seeking for praise, nevertheless the blame 
sometimes tried his spirit. Since he had seen his friend 
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last, a dastardly attempt had been made on his life 
by some soldiers of his own regiment, who sought 
first to compass his death, and then to go over to the 
Spaniards. The thought of that narrow escape was 
present in the mind of Allan Kingsley as he clasped 
his friend's hand. 

"I congratulate you,'* said James Oglethorpe 
gaily, "but I have yet to learn to what the con- 
gratulations refer." 

"To the possession of two daughters. General," 
responded Allan Kingsley. 

"Two? Then one— Nay, but the little Doris has 
not come back?" 

"Ay, it is even my little Doris," said the father 
proudly. "My child is given back to me, and my 
son John has also brought to me a daughter." 

"I need not tell you that I am glad," said Ogle- 
thorpe, feelingly. "Ah, and here come the fair 
daughters themselves," he added. "Nay, but I will 
not be presented. I will solve the problem for my- 
self." 

He turned towards the door, where two figures had 
for a moment paused. Only for a moment. One of 
them, after that brief hesitation, advanced with 
ready welcome to greet her father's friend. The 
other, with gentle timidity, lingered in the back- 
ground. James Oglethorpe for an instant looked 
scrutinizingly firom one to the other. Then he bowed 
low. 

"Mistress Doris, we are not unacquainted," he 
said. "Verily your virtues are a familiar and pleas- 
ant story to me. I make my obeisance to the little 
maiden I have long known, and pray the lady 
grown to allow my homage to the child to count 
for something in the siege of her favour." 
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"Nay, but General Oglethorpe needs to lay no 
siege to the favour of my father's child," said the 
girl gaily, extending her hand. 

He bowed over it with a pleased smile. 

"And this is the little Doris," he said. "Surely 
love is untruly accused of exaggeration. The de- 
scription fell amazingly short of the reality." 

Then he turned towards Madeleine. 

"A lily of France, if I mistake not," he said, and 
smiled at the gentle grace of her curtsey. 

In the long talk which ensued, James Oglethorpe 
discussed with his old friend the burning questions 
which affected the colony. While he talked, however, 
he did not fail to notice the feminine refinements that 
had come into being in Allan Kingsley's home. 

"John Kingsley has drawn a prize," was his 
mental comment, as his eye rested with pleasure on 
Madeleine's face. "That French maiden is capable 
of devotion to one she loves, unless I read her face 
amiss." 

As for Doris, the General found her worth study- 
ing. 

There was much to talk about, for these were 
exciting days for the southern English colonies. War 
had at last been declared between England and 
Spain, and the smouldering hostility between the 
Spaniards of Florida and the colonists of Georgia 
and Carolina was ready to burst into flame. It 
was a question which would be the aggressor. 

"I incline to the belief that the one who strikes 
first will be the wiser of the two," said General 
Oglethorpe. "I would that commerce between the 
colonies were entirely suspended. That they hate us 
enough to desire to invade our coasts does not 
hinder them from buying arms and ammunition of 
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our merchants. I would stop even the sale of pro- 
visions to our enemies were it in my power, but 
they of Charles-Town think otherwise. I sent but 
lately to ask the cooperation of a merchant there, 
a man of standing, Andrew Gray by name. I de- 
sired that he should keep for me a watch upon the 
buying and selling in that town. I doubt not that 
he would have served me willingly, but the poor 
man was in sore trouble, and unable to attend to 
outside matters. His son, upon whom of late his 
dependence has been placed, has but recently died 
in England." 

"His son Sylvester?'* 

Doris's voice was low, but there was in it a tone 
that did not escape the ear of James Oglethorpe. 

"Yes. His eldest son. You were perhaps ac- 
quainted with the young man?" 

"I knew him in Virginia," said Doris quietly. 
**I am sorry for his father's loss." 

Then the talk passed on, but Doris heard it with- 
out heeding. 

Sylvester Gray dead! And she had been waiting 
for his return to explain to him the borrowing of 
that two hundred pounds. The task had grown 
more formidable as the months passed. It would 
not have to be performed now. 

But with the passing away of the necessity of 
explanation had come the increased necessity of 
meeting the payment. Nearly half the year for 
which the money had been borrowed was already 
gone. Sylvester Gray would have extended the time 
if she could have asked him. Now the claim must 
be met. But how? 

In the greatness of the need which had driven her 
to seek the young merchant, Doris had not waited to 
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see her way very clearly to that repayment. In the 
Virginia days money had never been scarce. Nay, 
her winnings at the card-table had often left her 
feeling comparatively rich. In the excitement of the 
moment of fear she had persuaded herself that a 
way would be fomid to procure the money before it 
was absolutely necessary to repay it. Time was 
everything then, and a year seemed long. To-day 
the six-months' respite looked short enough, and 
two hundred potmds a great sum. 

Doris had not been idle. She had been studying 
the silkworm culture, having eagerly learned from 
Madeleine all that the girl knew on the subject. 
Upon this culture, which the trustees had fondly 
hoped would bring wealth to the colony of Georgia, 
she also had set some hope. But it would take 
time to earn money in this way. And now time 
was the factor that failed. 

That night James Oglethorpe slept beneath the 
roof of his friend. As he bade his young hostess 
good-night his eyes searched her face kindly. 

"I have been looking for the little Doris of my 
early conceptions,'* he said. **I find she is no myth, 
though she may well turn out to be a witch. Your 
father has my warmest congratulations.'' 

In the solitude of his room the General mused on 
the fortune that had brought back to Allan Kingsley 
the daughter who had so long been lost. 

"The child Doris did not leave her troubles all 
behind her in London," he said. "I wonder what 
she loses in the death of Sylvester Gray. 'Tis not a 
lover, I think, and yet 'tis something that troubles 
her." 

Of all who met Doris on the morrow there was 
but one who guessed that the night hours had been 
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Spent otherwise than in sleep. To James Ogle- 
thorpe she was the gay, hospitable mistress of her 
father's house, happy in the opportunity to welcome 
her father's friend. Nevertheless the keen eyes of 
this soldier-administrator were not deceived. The 
girl drew his attention. Apart from the fact that 
she was her father's daughter she interested him. 
He found himself watching her, wondering what lay 
beneath that carefully guarded exterior. 

"Kidnapped in the streets of London, and captured 
by pirates upon the sea, would not tell her whole 
story," he mused. "There have been tragedies since, 
and they are not ended." 

"What is there that I can do for you?" he asked, 
as he bade her farewell on the afternoon of that same 
day. The grave kindness of his eyes assured her that 
the question was no empty word. 

She hesitated barely a moment, and then raised 
her eyes to his. 

"You talked of going to Charles-Town before 
long," she said. "Might I sail with you?" 

"Nay, you substitute a pleasure for a service," he 
replied, with a smile. "That were to give me an 
undreamt-of privilege. I would I were going. But 
circumstances prevent. What say you to your 
brother for a substitute? I had almost decided to 
ask him to execute a commission for me there. Will 
he not do for a cavalier?" 

"Almost, but not quite, as well as yourself, sir," 
she said, with a little sweeping curtsey. 

"Then we will decide it so," he replied. "John has 
already asserted his readiness to go. I did but hesi- 
tate to take him from his patients — and his home." 

The last words came with a smile and a glance at 
Madeleine, who at the moment entered tSaa xocrca.. 
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It was the evening of the same day, and Doris sat 
by her father's side, her hand resting lightly on his. 
For many minutes neither had spoken. 

'^Father, I want you to send me away," said 
Doris, breaking the silence. 

'^Whither, my child?" 

The voice was so quiet that it gave no evidence 
that the father's heart had taken alarm. 

**To Charles-Town with John. I can go from 
there to Virginia. I want to visit one of my old 
friends." 

For a minute he did not answer, but his fingers 
closed about hers with a warm grasp. 

"It is natural that the life here should seem bare 
to you, after the greater luxury of Virginia," he 
said, and he said it sadly. "Yet, my daughter, time 
will weaken the craving for the gayer things of life, 
and make the bare duties look less unattractive. 
Nevertheless ' ' 

"Father, do you think I want to leave you?" 

The words were almost a cry. He turned towards 
her with a smile — a smile that had pathos in it. 

"I do not want to lose my daughter," he said. 

She was silent. The peculiarity of the love that 
existed between Allan Kingsley and his children had 
always lain in the fact that it could bear silence. 
His heart yearned over his daughter, but he realized 
that much of her life must of necessity be to him a 
closed book. When her heart opened fully, it must 
open of itself, and not through entreaty or com- 
pulsion. 

"I have no craving for the pleasures of Virginia, 
yet I desire to go there." 

The words came slowly, and with deliberation. 

"To stay?" 
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"To stay tintil necessity no longer calls. Father, 
will you not bid me go?" 

What was there in the tone of these last words 
to cause him to put his arm around her and draw 
the brown head down upon his knee? 

**My daughter, if it be for good, go," he said. 
**And the blessing which ever in the end overthrow- 
eth the wrong and maketh the right to shine go 
with you." 

Doris suppressed the sigh that rose to her lips. 
"Maketh the right to shine!" Light seemed as far 
from her now as right, and that— she knew not 
where it lay. But she knew that she must have the 
money to pay Sylvester Gray's father. She was 
going to Virginia among her old friends. There was 
at least the card-table to fall back upon, and she 
had ever been lucky. If fortune favoured her, she 
might invest her earnings with the captain who 
had before almost doubled her small capital in 
a few months. It was not a very hopeful pros- 
pect, but it was a prospect. And there was none 
here. 

So Doris went to Charles-Town, and John saw 
her on board a vessel which was to take her to 
Virginia. Her father had pressed upon her money 
at starting. 

"It is not much," he said, "for riches are not ours. 
But it would trouble me to send you unprovided 
for." 

It was after the vessel which carried Doris north- 
ward had sailed that John walked past the ware- 
house of Andrew Gray. 

"Young man, we have met before, I think." 

John came to a stand, and looked into the face 
of the confidential clerk whom he had ^^^tl iox <a^^ 
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hurried five minutes on the day he married Made- 
leine Bellereau. 

*'I believe we have/' he said quietly. 

'*Will you step inside?*' said the other. "I want 
to have a word or two with you about that money 
you borrowed." 

"The money I borrowed!" 

John's tone expressed surprise and something akin 
to anger. 

'*Nay, I know it was not you who borrowed it, 
but rather the fair lady, your friend, on your be- 
half," replied the clerk, with a smile. "I have no 
doubt it is all right, but I am glad to be able to 
have a talk with you. The young master is dead— 
perhaps you have heard — and old Mr. Gray is look- 
ing into things himself. He is not as easy-going as 
his son, and just now sorrow has made him exact- 
ing. I am no more ready to question a fair lady's 
word to-day than when she presented the order 
from young Mr. Sylvester. But I have to satisfy 
the old gentleman, and he chooses to say that his 
son would never have been party to so loose a busi- 
ness transaction. I do but want your assurance 
that the debt will be paid at the time specified." 

John Kingsley followed the clerk into the counting- 
house, his brain in a whirl. The debt paid! He 
had understood Doris to say it was paid on the 
day he affixed his name to a document, which, he 
now remembered, he had not read. 

John was perplexed, and because he was perplexed 
he summoned all his caution to his aid. In the 
next few minutes he learned much and told little. 
He read the acknowledgment he had signed, and 
also the order purporting to have been filled in by 
Sjl vaster Gray, 
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"It is all right, I suppose? You are prepared to 
meet the obligation?** asked the clerk somewhat 
anxiously. 

"Certainly," replied the young man. "The ar- 
rangements had not been explained to me, but on 
the day named you may look for the money, and 
you may assure Mr. Gray that both principal and 
interest will be forthcoming/* 

The countenance of the clerk cleared. 

"I was sure of it," he said. "Had Mr. Gray known 
the lady to whom Mr. Sylvester advanced the 
money, even he would not have doubted." 

John Kingsley bowed and went into the street, 
and he knew not whither he went. Doris had de- 
ceived him. She had told him the money was the 
pa3rment of a debt. The thought brought a sharp 
pain to his heart, and for a moment the heart 
hardened. Then John took himself to task. 

"It is Doris — ^the little sister who bore for us the 
burden of life," he said. "And she must have been 
sore pressed. It was ever her way to bear her bur- 
dens in silence." 

He thought long, and the outcome of the thought 
was identical with the outcome of his interview 
with the clerk. 

"The debt must be met," he said, but there was 
a sinking at his heart as he realized that he had no 
means of meeting it. 

Neither his farming operations nor his patients 
had as yet brought John Kingsley much wealth. 
Improvements on the land and buildings had more 
than swallowed up his earnings. Nevertheless he 
told himself the debt must be paid. 

When he was back in Savannah, and had talked 
the whole matter over with Madeleine, he added 
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to that decision another. His father must not be 
told. 

"It would sadden him much/' said Madeleine. 
"And he is happy now. I thought there was some- 
thing wrong with Doris when General Oglethorpe 
spoke of the death of young Sylvester Gray. She 
is worrying about it. John, we must save that 
money somehow, and lift the burden from her heart. 
We owe something to the little sister-mother, you 
know." 

He bent forward and touched his lips to her fore- 
head. 

"I know somebody I owe something to," he said. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

That winter was one of kindly deception and 
much anxiety on the part of Madeleine and John. 
They had said that the two hundred pounds must 
be earned. As the weeks went by they still said 
it, but with increased misgiving at each repetition. 
John's patients were poor. Money was with them 
a rare article. A littie of it had to go far, and the 
young doctor was as often paid in produce as in 
currency. Hoard as they would, the husband and 
wife found the store growing but slowly. John's 
face began to wear an anxious look, and he found 
himself rejoicing that his father's eyesight was 
faulty. 

For more than ever, as the days passed, was he 
convinced that the older man's peace depended upon 
the withholding from him of the knowledge of this 
new trouble. There was an unacknowledged pain 
tearing at John's heart. Even to himself he would 
not admit that the doubt suggested by Andrew 
Gray had taken possession of his own mind. The 
transaction between his sister and young Sylvester 
Gray was peculiar— so peculiar that it favoured the 
doubt. He cast the thought from him. What did 
he know of his sister's relations with this young 
man? Would not he have been willing to do more 
than that for Madeleine? To the older merchant it 
would naturally look strange and unbusiness-like. 
It did not' follow that it would appear in the same 
light to the son. 

18* 
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The argument was good, but in spite of it the 
thought of that written order sent an unpleasant 
thrill through John Kingsley's being. He might 
have set the matter at rest by writing to Doris, 
but he refrained. Did he fear the answer to his 
communication, or was he desirous of freeing her 
from the debt before he betrayed the knowledge of 
it? If the latter had been the only reason for his 
silence, he would not have felt so forcibly that in- 
ability to meet that payment would mean the sully- 
ing of the name of Kingsley. Debt had rested on 
that name before — dishonour never. 

He told himself the feeling was absurd, that it 
was disloyal to his sister, and that, at the most, 
it was feeling and not conviction. The telling altered 
nothing; the feeling remained. 

He went back over those first da3rs at Charles- 
Town, and remembered that his sister had more 
than once looked sad and weary. With a pang of 
self-reproach he admitted that he had been too fiilly 
engrossed with Madeleine to have thought to spare 
for her sorrows. ''Poor Doris! It was but a 
troubled home-coming for her after all," he mused. 

That winter Allan Kingsley found in his heart a 
feeling of thankfulness that he had sent Doris from 
him. In the one letter he had received from her 
since her departure she had spoken of putting off 
her return until early summer. 

**The child is content to be there," he said, "and 
the evils of war will hardly reach as far as Vir- 
gima." 

For Georgia had become a place of danger. The 
six months which succeeded the declaration of war 
against Spain were months of perturbation in the 
southernmost English colony. Placed upon the very 
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borders of Spanish territory, this province must of 
necessity bear the brunt of any attack made by the 
enemy. General Oglethorpe had received instructions 
to do all in his power to harass Florida, She was 
a dangerous foe to meddle with. At any time St. 
Augustine might be made the centre to which forces 
from the Spanish colonies of Cuba and Mexico could 
be brought. There was already talk of arming the 
Florida Indians and bringing reinforcements from 
Havana. 

In this emergency General Oglethorpe felt that 
none but prompt measures would avail. If the col- 
ony of Georgia were to escape annihilation, no time 
was to be lost. The present moment seemed a fa- 
vourable one for action. In January news came that 
St. Augustine was short of provisions. Rumours 
that the Spaniards intended to try to purchase food 
and ammunition in Charles-Town and New York 
were current. Until supplies could be obtained, the 
Florida colony was at a disadvantage. If ever the 
Spaniards were to be swept from the stronghold 
where the sound of their cannons had been heard 
for more than a century, it was now. A bold stroke 
at the present crisis would, if successful, clear the 
shores of the northern continent of an enemy who 
had never lost an opportunity to corrupt the In- 
dians and lure away the slaves of the English. 

General Oglethorpe prepared to take the initiative 
and invade Florida. It was a bold stroke with the 
small force at his command, but he hoped for co- 
operation from South Carolina, and he had been 
promised the aid of English warships. Having done 
all in his power to stop the sale of merchandise to 
the enemy, even to the extent of commissioning a 
public-spirited citizen of Charles-Town to \svx:s ^s;:^^ 
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if necessary, all available provisions, he himself paid 
a hurried visit to Charles-Town in April, for the pur- 
pose of conferring with Lieutenant Bull, who was 
then Governor of Carolina. 

It was when things had gone as far as this, and 
every available soldier was one more much-needed 
safeguard against an enemy whom no colonist could 
afford to despise, that the heart of John Kingsley 
was stirred within him, 

**It is a time when every strong arm should be 
placed at the disposal of the Governor," he said. 
**General Oglethorpe is my father's friend, and my 
own. Madeleine, if it were not for this money, I 
would meet him on his return and persuade him to 
give me a place in his own regiment. I have a 
haunting fear that in this crisis the cowardly at- 
tempt on the General's life may be repeated, and the 
Spaniards may win the day by one dastardly blow 
at the only man who is capable of standing against 
them." 

He repented of the words when he saw the startled 
look in Madeleine's eyes. His voice toned down to 
calmness. 

"I never believed that I could be glad to feel the 
weight of that debt," she said, with a smile that 
did not altogether hide the unsteadiness of her lips, 
**but of a surety it looks not all an evil to me to- 
day. While it is yet unpaid, even the General's 
claim cannot tempt you from home. Is it very 
selfish to draw comfort from the fact?" 

She lifted to him eyes that were shining with 
tears. He smiled, and then sighed. The debt was 
pressing heavily. 

There is something disproportionate in the 
strength of the heartache that can coms for the 
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want of a sum of money not in itself large. During 
that month of April Madeleine and John craved for 
money with an intensity suggestive of a miserly 
spirit. The longed-for article did not come. 

At the beginning of May, while the colony was in 
a mad bustle of war preparation, while Indians 
came and went at General Oglethorpe's command, 
themselves only too eager to revenge wrongs in- 
flicted by the Spaniards, while the arming of men 
and the gathering of stores proceeded apace, Made- 
leine and John counted their hoard. It lacked more 
than a hundred pounds of the sum required. The 
fact was no revelation to either the husband or the 
wife, yet for a moment they looked blankly into 
each other's faces. Then John laughed — a low, ner- 
vous laugh. 

**Don't look so frightened, little woman," he said. 
**I must set out on a collecting expedition. There 
are still some small amounts owing. If I can get 
them they will reduce the indebtedness to a hundred 
pounds. And when that is done I must even go to 
Augusta. There is in that town a man whom I 
was fortunate enough to cure of a virulent fever. 
He was grateful. He has prospered since then. It 
is possible he may lend pie a hundred pounds." 

He would not acknowledge how bare was the 
possibility. Had it been other than a last resource, 
he would long ago have cheered Madeleine by dis- 
cussing it with her. 

**And suppose he will not lend you the money?" 

He lifted his head with an impatient movement. 
It was not like John to be impatient. 

"I will not suppose it," he said. '^Madeleine, I 
have faced hunger and debt and hopelessness, but I 
am a very coward in the presence of disgrace." 
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**It will not come," she said, and her fingers busied 
themselves with putting away the money. 

It was the first time he had hinted at his fear, 
and she asked for no explanation. Was it because 
she needed none? 

**0h, how I wish the mate of the Nancy had not 
fallen ill." 

The words broke a silence that had been filled 
with foreboding, and they brought a smile even to 
John's lips. For the coming of James Eastham was 
a forlorn hope that had grown into a joke between 
the two. The Nancy had long ago reached Charles- | 
Town, but without her mate. He had been left at 
a foreign port dangerously ill, and no news of him 
had since been received by John and Madeleine. 

"If earnest invocation would bring that lost mate, 
he would have turned up months ago," said John. 

It was a long journey to Augusta, then the great 
centre of Indian trade, and John was in haste. 
When his plans were perfected he sought his father.. 

"A matter which partly concerns myself and partly 
another calls me to Augusta," he said. "I wish it 
were to Augustine instead." 

For John had not hidden from his father the fear 
of treachery which made him watch anxiously for 
news of General Oglethorpe. To Allan Kingsley, as 
well as to his son, it seemed not tmlikely that their 
enemies would again resort to guile to rid them- 
selves of the only man they had found reason to 
fear. He listened to John's words in silence. 

"My son," he said at last, "if duty call in unmis- 
takable tones from the direction of the Spanish 
colony, I will not bid you stay. Nevertheless, you 
have another to consider besides yourself. You 
must not forget Madeleine." 



1 
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Forget Madeleine ! A tender smile came to John's 
lips. To him, as to many another of the more 
thoughtful among the colonists, it appeared that 
the safety of those he loved depended on the life of 
General Oglethorpe. 

**I cannot at present see my way to go," he said, 
"but I would give much to be near the General 
to watch events." 

When John was gone, foreboding swooped down 
upon Madeleine with a force which she could not 
resist. John's confidence had been too determined 
not to awaken fears within her. 

"He hopes because he will not despair," mused 
Madeleine. "His expectation of getting the money 
is slight. And if it be not forthcoming, investiga- 
tion will follow." 

To her, as to John, that investigation loomed up 
as an event containing unknown possibiUties of evil. 
If there were in the transaction nothing which 
w^ould not bear the light, why had Doris deceived 
her brother? To that question Madeleine could find 
no satisfactory answer. It was strange that it 
never came up for consideration without those 
w^ords of her husband's: "I am a very coward in the 
presence of disgrace," coming with it and sending a 
sharp pain to her heart. 

As the time when she might expect John's return 
approached, Madeleine grew nervously anxious, 
though to AUan Kingsley she was always the bright, 
attentive daughter upon whom he was learning 
more and more to depend, but whom he had no 
longer need to learn to love. He did not guess how 
often the eyes that were sight to him were dim 
with tears while the girl's voice was steady and 
her words hopeful. 
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She was watching for John every day now. At 
the first break of dawn she would open her eyes to 
the light with the words: "He will come to-day," 
but always beneath the hope was a fear of what 
his coming might mean. When the limit which he 
had set for his absence was passed, the fear became 
a certainty of evil, and Madeleine's heart grew 
heavy within her. The words: "He will come to- 
day," became a prayer, and her longing for his 
presence overpowered all other considerations. 

"He has not succeeded, and he knows not where 
to turn for aid," she said, and nights and days be- 
came one weary interval of waiting and longing for 
the sound of his voice. "If he would only come, 
that I might share his trouble," she would murmur 
to her own heart, saying it again and again, until 
one morning, as the sun fell across her sleepless eyes, 
there darted into her brain the scorching light of a 
new idea. 

"If he come without the money, Andrew Gray 
may hold him responsible, not for the hundred 
pounds alone, but also for the manner in which it 
was obtained. His name is affixed to the document, 
and he may reasonably be supposed to be impU- 
cated in whatever of illegality was connected there- 
with." 

She started up in alarm. 

"Nay, but it was Doris's debt," she argued, and 
as if that bright sun-ray had voice, the answer came 
in her heart: "Would he put the blame on her? If it 
be possible to shield her by taking the consequences 
of the act, will not John do it?" 

She stood staring at the sunlight as if it were a 
very embodiment of the thought which had come 
with it. And when she remembered that time was 
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not standing still, and that the day's duties would 
eventually call for her presence, she found her hands 
shaking so that they could hardly perform her will. 
After that her heart no longer said each morning: 
**He will come to-day,'* and each night: "To-mor- 
row will bring him." It might be that it were well 
he did not come. 

When Madeleine's heart had grown sick and cold 
with a longing that was never satisfied, and even 
Allan Kingsley had begun to wonder why his son 
did not return, there came into Savannah a horse- 
man who stopped before the neatly painted two- 
story house where a wife watched for her husband. 
Madeleine was at the door almost before he drew 
rein. Some instinct told her he bore news of John. 

**Is Allan Kingsley within?" he asked, without 
alighting. 

**Not at the present moment," replied Madeleine, 
"but his coming will not be long delayed. If you 
will step inside, I think that your patience will meet 
with no great trial." 

"Nay, but I am in haste," replied the rider, look- 
ing at her sharply. "Unless I'm astray in my reck- 
oning, I'm speaking to John Kingsley's wife." 

"You are not astray," she said, with gentle dig- 
nity. There was something in the tone of the man 
which she liked little. 

"Ah, I thought as much," he replied. "You'll do 
as well as Allan Kingsley, and 'twill save time. It 
is but a message I have to deliver. I fell in with 
John on his way back from Augusta a few days 
ago. He was in a mighty hurry to be off to the 
war, and was glad to be saved the journey hither. 
*I can strike across country,' he said, *if you will 
carry the news to my father and my wife.' 
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"Tis but sorry news for any to carry,' I repKed, 
*for to a man the war looketh not of the same 
colour as to the woman he leaves behind him to 
mourn.' *You speak truth, yet will she understand,' 
he said, and verily I counted his confidence sublime. 
*Tell her that I could do no other, for danger pressed, 
and to return, even for a day, might be fatal. As- 
sure her I am going straight to General Oglethorpe 
as fast as horse's legs can carry me, and I shall 
know no rest till I am by his side.' 'Tis a sorry 
message, mistress, but 'tis all I have to give, for of 
that which prompted his going he told me naught, 
seeming to believe 'twould be no mystery to you." 

Of a truth she found it no mystery. "He was un- 
successful, and his heart has failed him," she told 
herself. **He hopes by absence to gain time." 

* Well, young woman, 'tis no use crying over spilt 
milk," said the horseman, in a voice that simulated 
cheeriness. "I'm sorry to be the bearer of ill news, 
but the message is as I received it, and John told 
me no more," 

In this he spoke truly. John had explained noth- 
ing of the urgent need which called him to the 
camp, partly because he cared not to intrust to 
this messenger his secret motives, partly because 
explanations were unnecessary, since he had placed 
in his hands a packet which to Madeleine should 
have told all. To the fact that the letter was writ- 
ten in French for the better guarding of its contents, 
John owed the saving of his secret from eyes 
that barely waited for the last echoes of his horse's 
hoofs before they informed themselves of the con- 
tents of the package. The man was a dweller in 
one of the villages beyond Savannah, and was 
fairly well known to John. If the young man had 
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also known that the colonist had taken flight at 
the prospect of a Spanish invasion, and was even 
then on the eve of breaking up his home and jour- 
nejing northward, he would not have so confidently 
intrusted to him a packet of which the letter to 
Madeleine was the smaller part. In a leathern wal- 
let, inclosed with the letter, was currency to the 
value of a hundred pounds. This part of the in- 
closure was intelUgible to the colonist, though the 
other puzzled him much. He looked at it greedilj'-, 
and continued to look. And because he was a man 
who was honest when honesty seemed the best 
policy, and never otherwise, that looking grew into 
a longing, and the longing into a plan which re- 
sulted in the transfer of the hundred pounds to the 
colonist's pocket and the tearing of the letter into 
a thousand pieces. 

"I'll go and deliver his message, and then on to 
Charles-Town," said the man, and as he looked 
now into the face of Madeleine Kingsley, the desire 
to get to Charles-Town became strong. There were 
certain qualms arising within him which made the 
"Get up!" to his horse urgent. He rode away, and 
Madeleine stood looking after him. She had for- 
gotten to thank him for bringing the message, and 
in Madeleine such forgetfulness was unusual. 

"I am a very coward in the presence of disgrace." 
It was because the words rang through her brain 
that her heart refused the comfort her lips would 
have spoken. She would have stayed it upon 
the promise that the war must come to an end 
and those who had gone return. Ah, but there 
were those who would march to the Spanish fron- 
tier but never journey back. Madeleine's very lips 
grew cold as she realized that for one who had 
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hurried to the front to escape an evil that after 
the war would still remain, the posts of danger 
were the desirable places. 

*Tather, John has gone to the war." 

Madeleine's voice was very quiet. It greeted Allan 
Kingsley on his return to the house. The girl put 
her hand on his shoulder as if for support. His arm 
went round her before he spoke. 

**You have had news of him?" 

**Yes." 

She gave his message, with no change but the 
modification of one or two words. 

**My child, this is a sore trial to you and to me," 
said the father, "yet we must not complain. The 
colony needs the best of its sons, and John was 
anxious to be near the General. Some powerful 
motive must have decided his steps. Madeleine, 
child, if it be for good, he will come back to us." 

She laid her head on his shoulder, and the sobs 
shook her. He comforted her as he would have com- 
forted his own daughter. He, too, was heavy of 
heart, but he knew nothing of the bitterness of soul 
that forced from Madeleine the long-drawn sobs. 
To him his son's action was but the natural result 
of his anxiety for the safety of General Oglethorpe. 
He feared for John's life, but he could not blame 
him for going. 

When Madeleine freed herself from his arms the 
sobs had ceased, and the deadly coldness had re- 
laxed its grip of heart and limbs. There was a 
strange eagerness in the way in which she drew 
herself up. Had Allan Kingsley succeeded in plant- 
ing hope within her? 

**You are braver than I am," she said. *'I will 
hope for his return." 
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"Ay, we will both hope," he said. "There is a 
higher hand in this war than the hand of the ruler 
of England or of Spain. After war will come peace, 
and it may be that the peace will enter into otir 
lives.'' 

His words fell on unheeding ears. The look of 
eagerness had deepened on Madeleine's face. She 
was in haste to be alone. Her footsteps did not 
drag, as they had done of late, when she found her- 
self free to seek her own room. She gained its shel- 
ter, and then stood with head erect and eyes bright 
with excitement, staring at one particular spot on 
the floor for many minutes. At last the tense atti- 
tude relaxed, the gentle face was suffused with a 
soft flush, and the eyes filled with tears. 

"John, dear, it is willing service," she said. "'Twill 
cost you pain, but, my husband, disgrace will no 
longer threaten. If I succeed, and I think I shall, 
the name of Kingsley will be free from taint, and" — 
here her voice broke till the words were a low sob — 
"my husband can come back." 

That sob was not followed by another. To Mad- 
eleine had come a vision of deliverance from the 
threatened danger. It called for sacrifice; but was 
there any sacrifice this girl would not make for 
the man who had saved her from worse than death? 

"He has given me everjrthing," she said. "I could 
bear to give all my life, if it were necessary, to save 
him sorrow." 

Allan Kingsley had resumed the duties of the day. 
"My son is away, and it is the more necessary 
that the fields and the garden should be attended 
to," he said. But when evening came, he dropped 
wearily into his accustomed seat. The father's 
heart was sad, even though it was brave. 
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"Father, would it seem to you complete desertion 
if your daughter should leave you as well as your son?" 

Madeleine's hand had stolen into his. Her voice 
was low, as if there were tears in it. 

"It would seem an added sorrow," he said. "My 
child, I think it would please John best that we 
should meet the trial together." 

"I know it would," she answered. "But, father, 
there is a matter which concerns another as well as 
John. It is urgent. Now that John is gone — ^and I 
know he would not have gone with it yet unsettled 
could he have avoided it — ^there is no one to attend 
to it but me. I must go, and I may be gone long. 
Father, it is for John's sake." 

"Madeleine," he said, gravely and kindly, "I think 
John meant you to stay in my care. My child, I 
would not ask for your confidence were your hus- 
band here, but now, it seemeth to me that there 
should be no secrets between us. Can you not teU 
me what troubles you?" 

"I may not," she said, in the same low voice. "It 
is not my own secret." 

"And you think that duty calls you away?" 

She did not answer, but he felt a hot drop fall on 
his hand. 

"My child," he said, "you are young, and John 
has been forced to leave you. Wfll you not let his 
father think for you?" 

"I cannot," she said. 

"Then may the One who alone can judge guide 
you," said Allan Kingsley tenderly. "When do you 
want to go?" 

"To-morrow, if opportunity offer/' 

"And whither?" 

"To Charles-Town first. Afterwards, I know not." 



CHAPTER XXIV 

Along the road designated Broadway, which led 
from Charles-Town to the plantations beyond, a 
road so green and attractive that a traveller of the 
day characterized it as "a road and walk so pleas- 
antly green that I believe no prince in Europe by all 
his art could make so pleasant a sight for the 
whole year," there passed on a certain morning in 
the latter half of May a girl who had no eye for the 
attractions of the way. She was young and fair, 
and her face wore a look of steadfast purpose which 
made it unlike any other that greeted the eyes of 
Charles-Town citizens that day. More than one 
horseman turned in his saddle to look at it as he 
passed. The gazer was secure in his scrutiny. The 
girl perceived neither his interest nor his presence. 
Her steps were hurried, though as the distance be- 
tween herself and Charles-Town increased there ap- 
peared a certain weariness of gait not entirely to be 
attributed to the stretch of road already traversed. 
Once she stopped to ask a question of one whom she 
met. 

**The plantation of Andrew Gray?" he replied. **It 
lieth more than a mile beyond. You may know it 
by the circumstance that the house stands well for- 
ward towards the road." 

The low tones in which the girl thanked the 
speaker had in them the slightest suspicion of a 
foreign accent. Another mile passed, she lifted Tasx. 
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head, and looked at a house which answered to the 
description of the one she sought. Then her. feet 
suddenly lost their swiftness, and a weary droop 
came to her figure. Slowly, as if with reluctance, 
she approached the gateway. 

**It is for John," she whispered, and there might 
have been magic in the words, so quickly did the 
figure regain its poise. 

The girl who entered the gate showed no sign of 
either weariness or reluctance. The sweet face was 
calm and still, and if the hand which closed the gate 
behind her trembled, no one would have perceived 
the fact. 

The home of Andrew Gray was one that bore 
evidence of wealth. Unlike many of the Charles- 
Town merchants, he chose to live on his plantation 
rather than in the town. At the time when Made- 
leine entered his grounds he was sitting by an open 
window with a letter in his hand. There was a 
frown on his face that to those who knew him well 
would have argued an inopportune season for pre- 
ferring to him a request. The sound of footsteps for 
a moment caused his eyes to lift, but they fell to the 
paper again and the frown deepened. 

"Who is it, Andrew?'' 

An elderly lady had risen languidly and ap- 
proached the window. The deep mourning in which 
she was arrayed spoke of sorrow as plainly as did 
her feeble movements of ill health. 

**I know not. She is a stranger to me,*' he said, 
still absorbed with his reading. 

A moment later he lifted his head. 

"If he be within I would see Mr. Andrew Gray." 

The voice of the speaker, though it was low and 
«oft, reached, by reason of its clearness, the ears of 
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the merchant. The letter dropped upon his knee as 
the girl was shown into the room. 

**Sir, I seek Mr. Andrew Gray." 

The eyes of the speaker were raised to those in- 
quiring ones before her. Andrew Gray rose and 
offered her a seat. 

"You need seek no further," he said, wondering, as 
he spoke, what this girl, with a face so strikingly 
earnest and pure, wanted with him. 

But when, in the same low voice in which she 
had before spoken, the girl mentioned Doris and 
John Kingsley, the frown came back to Andrew 
Gray's face. 

**Your errand concerns that unaccountable piece 
of business?" he said, and his voice had a sharp 
ring in it. * 'Verily I should be glad could some one 
explain it." 

"Nay, sir, that I am not able to do," replied Mad- 
eleine gently. **I know naught of the debt save 
that it was incurred, though my business here is 
to bring to you a part of the money, and it may 
be, if you will it so, to satisfy the claim entirely." 

He looked at her sharply. 

"Then you are not Doris Kingsley?" he said. 

"No, sir," she answered. "I am Madeleine, daugh- 
ter of Jean Bellereau, a Huguenot from France." 

"And what should bring you here in connection 
with the matter?" questioned the merchant. 

"Nothing, were it not that Mr. John Kingsley is 
with General Oglethorpe in Florida," said Made- 
leine, in low, unhurried tones, "and there was none 
to bring you this but myself." 

"And your relations to this John Kingsley?" in- 
terrupted Andrew Gray. 

The girl's head was lifted proudly. 
19 
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"They are those of willing service," she said. "I 
owe to John Kingsley a debt which I never expect 
to repay. I would gladly serve him in this or any 
other matter." 

The merchant's gaze was scrutinizing. She met it 
with a quiet dignity which he could not resist. 

**And you bring me a part of the money?" he 
said. 

"I bring a hundred pounds," she replied, "together 
with the interest on the fiall amount. For the 
rest it will be necessary to ask you to wait, or 
to take service in lieu of the money. On the sup- 
position that labour might perchance be as useful 
as money, I am here to offer my services." 

"Your services? What are they worth?" asked 
Andrew Gray, and though the words sounded harsh, 
they were accompanied by a smile. 

"That is for you to decide," she said, with an 
answering smile. "Their chief value lies, I think, in 
the fact that in cases of fever I am acknowledged 
to be a good nurse. I have had much experience 
of late." 

"And our sad visitation of the past year made 
you think your knowledge might have a money 
value?" said the merchant. 

"Yes," replied Madeleine. "Knowing that griev- 
ous sickness had during the past year been preva- 
lent, and that many were even now stricken, I 
thought it not altogether presumption to suppose 
that I might be of use. I am wilUng to devote my- 
self to the work of nursing, or to any other work 
you may assign, for such a length of time as would, 
in your estimation, be necessary to repay you. I 
will work for you, or for any other to whom you 
may send me." 
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The clear, earnest eyes were lifted to Andrew- 
Gray's face. The frown had returned to it, but it 
was brought there rather by thought than by 
anger. 

**'Tis a foolish scheme, of a piece with the rest of 
the business. Better carry out your first intention, 
and have the matter investigated." 

The voice of Mrs. Gray broke the momentary 
silence. She had been listening intently, and watch- 
ing Madeleine the while. The decisive ring of her 
voice caused her husband to turn. 

"I am not so sure," he said. **Mistress Bellereau, 
I will put your proposal to the test. If I accept 
service in place of money, will you nurse any to 
whom I send you — without reserve?" 

"I will nurse any," she answered. 

His hand fell upon the letter on his knee. 

"I have a plantation further south— nay, two, 
near the coast," he said. **I am to-day somewhat 
perplexed. On the southernmost one, fever has 
broken out. I suspect my overseer of carelessness 
with regard to the health of the negroes. I learn 
that all is confusion and fear. If I send you there, 
have you courage to stay and do that which may 
be done to bring the poor wretches through?" 

"If you send me, I will go, and do all that lies 
in my power to help them," said Madeleine firmly. 

Her voice did not falter, though she understood 
something of the task that was required of her. A 
plantation distant from the towns, and one upon 
which the planter did not reside, meant in many 
cases a place bought and sustained as a specula- 
tive investment. Half-civilized negroes, but lately 
imported from Africa, took the place of the better- 
trained labourers upon the older and nearer plan** 
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tations, and the careless greed of hirelings had to 
answer for the firm and more just rule of the mas- 
ter. In such a case everything depended upon the 
character of the overseer. A state of semi-savageiy 
might be the condition of the negroes under a dis- 
honest or harsh man, and life among them would 
present dangers as real as its discomforts. Never- 
theless, Madeleine did not hesitate. 

**It is the greatest folly to think of such a thing," 
said Mrs. Gray irritably. **The girl will be changing 
her mind with the first difficulties she encounters." 

**No, madam," Madeleine replied. "If the duty be 
undertaken, it will be performed." 

**If it be undertaken it will be under agreement to 
perform it," said Andrew Gray coldly. **I will have 
naught to do with a wild scheme that is to be 
thrown aside before any good be done. Since you 
come from this John Kingsley, I may as well ex- 
plain that the transaction has puzzled and annoyed 
me. I have never known my son to do business in 
so lax a manner. I have sometimes felt like in- 
vestigating the whole affair, but I waited to see if 
the debt were to be legally met. In that case I 
should have had no more to say." 

** Whether it be so or not is for you to decide," 
said Madeleine. 

Her voice was calm, though her heart beat fast. 
In what would an investigation result? How much 
of sorrow would there be in it for John? 

"I have an inclination to try it," said the mer- 
chant, breaking a silence which had seemed long. 
**You come at a time when you can be of service. 
The negroes are dying for want of care. If you are 
willing to risk it, go." 

"I am willing," she said. Then, after a minute's 
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silence: "For how long will it be necessary for me to 
serve in order that the money may be paid?" 

He hesitated. 

**In consideration of the nature of the service, I 
will put it at two years," he said. "The remunera- 
tion is greater than that received by my overseer." 

Madeleine bowed gravely. Two years of a life full 
of unknown possibilities of evil, and then— freedom 
and John! 

Before she left Andrew Gray's presence she had 
legally bound herself to serve him for the space of 
two years. In return she bore away a receipt can- 
celling the indebtedness of Doris and John Kingsley. 

"There is no more danger. John may come back." 

She whispered it to her heart over and over, re- 
fusing place to the shrinking fear that assailed her. 
The sacrifice was for John, and the work that which 
she could perform. In the past year, when the fever 
which had been rife in South Carolina had also 
assailed some of John's patients, she had rendered 
efficient service. She knew almost as well as he did 
what remedies to use, and how to use them. The 
thought of a savage region and still more savage 
negroes was thrust aside. 

"I would go into worse wilds for John," she said. 
"He will yet come back. When the war is over he 
will return to his father— if he be not dead." 

The words ended in a low, quick sob. 

For three days Madeleine fought against her fears 
and rejoiced in the success of her plan, for John's 
sake. Then, when, under the supervision of Andrew 
Gray, her preparations were almost completed, there 
came a day when she would have given not simply 
a hundred, but twice a hundred pounds to be able 
to stand again at the merchant's %3^^ ^ %.^& 
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woman, with the debt as it was before she came 
to Charles-Town. 

For the long-missing mate of the Nancy had at 
last arrived, and a little fortune of four hundred 
pounds was at Madeleine's disposal. For one short 
half-hour she dreamt of fireedom in exchange for 
part— ^or half— ^or all, if need be — of her new wealth. 
Then she bowed her head to fate — or was it duty? 
and accepted the fiat of Andrew Gray. 

"The proposal was your own," he said. "I put 
the matter before you and you chose for yourself. 
Now, I need your service, and you must abide by 
your decision.** 

"You have a right to demand it, sir," said Made- 
leine, and resumed the preparations for her depart- 
ure. 



CHAPTER XXV 

Night was faUing over a district of swamp and 
woodland lying inshore from a part of the Carolina 
coast far to the south of Charles-Town. A negro in 
charge of two pack-horses restlessly urged his own 
animal forward while he shouted to the beasts of 
burden, and a girl with a face white and sad fol- 
lowed many yards in the rear. 

** You'll have to make that beast put his best foot 
foremost, mistress, if you want to escape a wetting. 
We're yet a mile or two from shelter." 

The negro turned in his saddle the better to send 
his voice back along the trail. The surliness of the 
tone had as rousing an effect as his words. Made^ 
leine touched the tired horse with her whip, and the 
distance between herself and her guide decreased. 

In the three days during which she had followed 
the pack-horses, Madeleine had learned to distinguish 
the varying moods of the negro by his manner of 
address. Rufus was an old plantation hand, having 
served for many years in the Gray family. He had 
been sent by Andrew Gray to act as guide to Made^ 
leine, as well as to carry needed supplies to the 
further plantation. The old man's temper was a 
variable quantity, and his tongue not given to soft 
words. Mr. Gray had enjoined Rufiis to proceed 
with all haste to the rice plantation, where a full 
force of negroes was at work, there to establish 
Madeleine and obtain a detailed report of the condi- 
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tion of aiTairs. Madeleine could have testified that, 
so far as haste was concerned, he had followed 
closely his injunctions. At early dawn his voice had 
been heard calling upon her to hasten lest she keep 
the horses waiting, and until night fell, and the dis- 
couraged animals stumbled with weariness, he had 
kept them upon the trail. 

The further plantation was still a day's journey 
distant. The negro's present haste was excusable in 
view of the leaden clouds which had all day seemed 
to be dropping lower upon the travellers. His 
words were the first intimation that shelter was 
near. Madeleine had slept beneath a forest tree the 
preceding night. She had feared that nothing better 
was in store for her to-night. 

She was not sure that the former lodging was not 
preferable when Rufus rode up to the door of a 
long, low hut set at the junction of a narrow savan- 
nah with an apparently limitless stretch of swamp. 
From a strip of low-lying ground, where the sod 
had been newly turned, went up a faint, damp 
smell in the evening air. 

**Ho there! Are you all dead?" 

Rufus rapped upon the closed door, and a voice 
within responded with a torrent of abuse. 

"Open quick, you old hag!" shouted Rufus. "I'll 
let you know I come from your master, and unless 
you keep a civil tongue in your head you'll pay for 
your chatter with sore shoulders." 

"Is this Mr. Gray's plantation?" questioned Made- . 
leine, with a sudden fear that the place was her 
destination. 

"It's one of 'em," said Rufus shortly. Then, after 
a pause, he vouchsafed: "The old man and woman 
have been put here to break up the first of the 
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ground. This plantation is not being worked yet." 

At that moment the door opened, and a negress, 
black as night, and with a wild uncouthness about 
her every movement that was a revelation to Made^ 
leine, peered out into the gathering darkness. 

"Be you come from the master?" she asked, with 
a fierce scowl, first at Rufus and then at his com- 
panion. 

"I'll let you know where I've come from," growled 
Rufus. "Get in, mistress; the rain's begun." 

Thus admonished, Madeleine ventured into the 
darkness within. It was unbroken, save by the 
merest suggestion of a glimmer on the hearth. 

"Be you comin' in too?" 

The woman was glaring at Rufus. 

"No, I've got to put the horses under cover," he 
said. "Where's the old man?" 

Somebody pushed past Madeleine in the darkness, 
and the woman shut the door with a bang. The 
girl felt a thrill of fear as she stood in the blackness 
within. 

"Have you no light?" she asked gently. 

The woman grunted, and her footsteps could be 
heard shuffling towards the hearth. Madeleine fol- 
lowed the movements with her ears. That sense of 
the peril of motion which assails one when utter 
darkness is combined with strange surroundings, 
caused her to stand rigid, until presently from a 
pine knot thrust into the embers there shot up a 
tongue of flame that threw its weird Ught on the 
face of the negress. It was old and hard and angry. 

"I have come from Mr. Andrew Gray," said Made* 
leine, "and I am going on to the further plantation. 
Can you give me a bed for the night?" 

The negress pointed silently to a heap of bedding 
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Upon the floor. It bore signs of having just been 
vacated. 

"Have you no other bed?" asked the girl, vrith a 
hastily suppressed shudder. 

"In there. He's lajrin' on it." 

She nodded towards a door at the other end of the 
room. 

"Your husband?" questioned Madeleine. 

The woman frowned. 

"The sick white man," she said. 

"A sick white man? Who is he?" inquired Made- 
leine, looking into the unpromising face of the 
woman and wondering what she should do next. 

The negress shook her head. 

"How long has he been here?" 

"Two days." 

"What is the matter with him?" 

Another blank movement of the head. 

"Didn't he tell you who he was?" 

The woman lifted her hand to her forehead with 
an impatient gesture. 

"His head's gone," she said. 

Then Madeleine understood that the stranger, 
whoever he might be, had been stricken with fever, 
and her sympathy was aroused. Sickness and death 
must lie very close together in such surroundings. 
She hastened to the door and called to Rufus, but 
he was already in the shed beyond, ridding the 
pack-horses of their burdens. Rain was falling 
heavily now, nevertheless Madeleine hastened through 
the darkness, stumbling more than once before she 
reached Rufus and a lantern. 

"There is a sick white man here," she said. "I 
shall want one of those packs undone." 
. Rufus grunted, and proceeded with his unloading. 
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Finding that she made no movement to return to 
the hut, he presently turned his face towards her. 

**Which one, mistress?" 

Madeleine pointed out the pack in which her reme- 
dies had been placed, and in due time had the satis- 
faction of bearing them through the darkness and rain 
to the cabin. When she had looked upon the flushed 
face of the young man who lay on a wretched bed 
in the inner room, she no longer asked herself what 
she should do next. A life was at stake, and the 
instincts of womanhood impelled her to try to save 
it. 

"What have you done for him?*' she asked, listen- 
ing to the incoherent mutterings, which, wild though 
they were, bespoke the stranger one of the better 
class. 

The negress shook her head. 

* There wam't nothin' I could do," she said. "He's 
got water there, and he didn't want to eat." 

That night Madeleine forgot the wildness of her 
surroundings and the savage character of her host- 
ess, for she was fighting a close fight with death. 
She heard the heavy snores of the occupants of the 
next room without heeding them. She was very 
weary, but she gave no thought to her own needs. 
Few more days would have dawned for the sick 
man if help had been longer delayed. She recog- 
nized the danger, and met it with all the resources 
at her command. Morning showed a distinct im- 
provement in the symptoms. 

"Mistress, if you're going on, you'd better be 
stirring." 

The voice of Rufus sounded from the outer room. 
His temper was not improved by the condition of 
the weather. 
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Madeleine opened the door and stepped out. 

**I cannot leave here to-day," she said. "The 
young man will die if he be not attended to.*' 

A low growl was the immediate response. 

"I'm thinking, mistress, that the master meant 
me to take you to the other plantation," said Ru- 
fus, after a minute's silence. "Howsoever, it's rain- 
ing to a lively tune. I don't know as you can go 
on anyway." 

"I certainly cannot go on to-day," said Madeleine 
firmly. 

"Just as you say, mistress," replied Rufus curtly. 
"I'm going. There's nothing here for the horses to 
eat, unless I turn them out, and I've brought but 
enough for to-day. I'll talce them and the things 
on, and come back for you if you say so." 

"I do say so," replied Madeleine. 

She possessed herself of certain necessary articles, 
and went back to her nursing. She saw Rufus de- 
part without that sense of fear which his presence 
alone had kept from mastering her on the previous 
night. The hut was even more repulsive in the 
light of day, and the negress and her husband 
none the less savage, but her patient engrossed 
her thoughts. 

As for Rufus, a sick stranger was a small matter 
to him by the side of the fulfilling of his commission. 
About that which did not affect himself Rufus was 
singularly devoid of curiosity. He went on his way 
without entering the inner room. 

Alone with her patient, her sole assistants two 
old negroes who from day-dawn to dark tramped 
back and forth on the edge of the lowland turning 
sod, and from dark to dawn snored upon the floor 
of the outer room; with the damp-laden air of the 
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swamp robbing her Kmbs of their elasticity and her 
brain of its rebound, Madeleine fought inch by inch 
her battle for a life. The heaviness of her heart 
was poor company for such a vigil. In the long 
hours of the night she Ustened to the mutterings 
of her patient and wondered where John was. Two 
years looked very long when measured by the days 
since she went to Charles-Town. And if she had 
waited but a week longer she might have returned 
to Savannah with rejoicing; nay, she might even 
have contrived to send tidings to her husband of 
the payment of the debt. The sacrifice was so much 
the harder that to-day it looked unnecessary. 

She had dispatched a letter to Allan Kingsley ex- 
plaining that her business took her southward and 
would detain her long. The letter contained an 
inclosure for John, to be opened by no hand but 
his own. Would he ever return to break the seal? 

Forebodings of evil were poor attendants upon 
the watchfulness that alone could turn the scale in 
favour of life instead of death in that rude hut. 
Madeleine did not realize how untiring had been her 
exertions, nor how unceasing the strain, until, with 
the eyes of her patient fixed for the first time in 
weak curiosity upon her, the tension gave way. She 
leant against the rough wall for support. 

**You're done out. Ugh! You ain't never stopped 
doin' since you come." 

Madeleine felt an arm about her, a strong arm 
that had a touch of tenderness in it. She looked 
up with dim eyes into a wrinkled black face. Had 
it grown gentler, that hard, leathery visage? 

**Well, young master, you look as if you'd live 
and she'd die. Seems Uke she'd changed her life 
away for yours." 
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It was the longest speech Madeleine had yet 
heard from the mouth of the negress. It pierced to 
the brain of the young man, and caused his lips to 
open. 

"She has been — caring for me?" 

**She's stood over ye nigh on a week." 

"Hush!" whispered Madeleine, but to her own 
ears her voice had an uncertain sound. 

"You can jist lay and git better. She can't do 
no more." 

Madeleine heard as at a great distance the voice 
of the negress, and then heard nothing else. She 
did not know that with a strange, new impulse a 
grimy hand smoothed the heap of bedding in the 
outer room before the limp form was deposited 
upon it. 

The sudden lapse of consciousness was succeeded 
by a long, death-like slumber. More than once the 
old woman came in from her ploughing to put her 
ear to the girl's lips and mutter "LivinM" before 
she went back to the horse standing waiting in the 
furrow. 

It was the light of another day that met Made- 
leine's eyes, when, heavy as if weighted with lead, 
the lids slowly lifted. 

"Ugh! Ha! That's better. Young mistress eat, 
and then sleep again." 

Madeleine looked at the speaker blankly for a 
moment. 

"No; I must go back," she said, memory remind- 
ing her of the duty which had slipped from her 
hands. 

"He's all right." 

An emphatic jerk of the head emphasized the 
words. 
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Madeleine smiled weakly. 

"Care is everything now," she said, raising her- 
self to find that her limbs were recreant to their 
duty. 

The negress grunted, and put food on the rough 
bench that served for both seat and table. Made- 
leine forced herself to swallow a mouthful or two, 
and then, with head strangely heavy and footsteps 
uncertain, moved towards the door of the inner 
room. 

"Your legs no account, young mistress.'* 

The arm that had borne her out of her patient's 
presence suddenly lifted her and bore her back. 

"There! One's about as fit to be doin' as the 
other." 

Madeleine saw a pair of astonished eyes fixed upon 
her face, and a flush came to the white cheeks. The 
young man's lips had on them a smile suggestive of 
amusement. 

"I feel like a culprit," he said. 

"And I am afraid I feel like a baby," she an- 
swered, trusting herself upon her feet with slow 
caution. 

In spite of the defection of his nurse, the patient 
had made much progress since she saw him last. 
Madeleine's satisfaction at the improvement was 
very genuine, nevertheless, as he watched her lan- 
guid movements, the young man realized how great 
had been the strain this girl had put upon herself 
for his sake. 

"It was dangerous to let yourself become thus 
exhausted," he said anxiously. "These fevers are 
not to be played with." 

"Better shet your mouth, young master. If she'd 
rested, you'd died." 
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Neither had noticed the return of the negress. 
She set down a plate and shuffled out again. 

"I believe she is right," said the patient gratefully. 

Intimacy grows apace when two people, the one 
dependent on the other, are alone in a wild land. 
Though lengthy conversation was beyond the pa- 
tient's strength, and neither learned much about the 
other, Madeleine and the stranger began to feel like 
old friends before twenty-four hours had passed. 
The young man watched the gentle movements of 
his nurse with a feeling of infinite satisfaction, 
wondering dreamily what had brought her into that 
region. She had told him that bad weather had 
driven her hither for shelter, and he blessed the 
weather and the fate which ordained that it should 
meet her at this spot. For himself, he felt that it 
was worth falling ill in the wilds to have the satis- 
faction of gazing into that delicate face without fear 
of rebuff. 

His satisfaction was cut short by the appearance 
of Rufus. Madeleine watched the old man's ap- 
proach with regret. Her patient had already passed 
the critical stage, but she would have liked to give 
him a few more days' care before she turned him 
over to the tender mercies of the negress. 

**Well, mistress, if you're about ready we'll go on 
in the morning," said Rufus, by way of salutation. 

**Have you come from the plantation to-day?" 
questioned Madeleine, her heart sinking at the pros- 
pect of going forward to what might await her at 
her journey's end. 

"Ay. I started at daybreak," replied the old man, 
and to Madeleine it seemed that as his eye rested 
upon her a momentary expression of commiseration 
crossed his face. 
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"Is there much fever?" she asked. 

"Fever!" growled Rufus. "If you're going to 
tackle the fever down there, mistress, it's not one 
pair of hands and legs you'll want. The master 
sent me to take you to the further plantation, but 
if he sees the good of it, I don't. Howsoever, he 
said go, and we're going. The overseer's ready for 
you. You didn't lose nothing by staying here 
though. Things wasn't right fit for a white lady 
when I got there." 

Madeleine wondered what kind of a place it could 
be which was more unfit than the one in which she 
had spent the interval. Possibly Rufus saw some of 
the doubt in her eyes, and interpreted it by the light 
of recent events. 

"It's all right now, mistress," he said. "The 
trouble's over. Negroes have quieted down and 
settled to work again. Poor wretches ! It was fear 
more than anything else that made 'em kick up a 
fuss." 

Once more Madeleine felt that sinking of the heart. 
A violent outbreak of fever and a mob of mutin- 
ous negroes! The prospect was not encouraging. 
Nevertheless her words, "I will be ready in the morn- 
ing," were very quiet and determined. 

"Very good, mistress," replied Rufus. 

"Rufus, is that you?" 

Both turned with a start. Madeleine had not been 
aware that the inner door was ajar. 

"Mercy on us! Who's that?" ejaculated the old 
man. 

"It is the young white man who is recovering 
from the fever," explained Madeleine in a low tone. 

"Young white man!" repeated Rufus. "Bless you, 

mistress, it's the young master." 
20 
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He pushed past her tmceremoniously, and entered 
the inner room. 

"What's this, Rufus? What are you saying about 
fever at the other plantation?" 

The patient's voice was eager. 

"Bless you, sir, she's going there to-morrow," re- 
plied the old man. 

"Going there! Madness! What should she go 
there for? She doesn't know what she is doing. 
That plantation is no fit place for a lady." 

He had raised himself on one elbow, and was 
staring at Rufus with angry eyes. 

"That ain't the question, sir," replied Rufus. 
"She's engaged by the master to go down there 
and wrestle with the fever, and I reckon she'll have 
to go." 

"Engaged by my father! What folly! If she go 
down there, it will be to throw her life away." 

Charles Gray's tone was sharp with excitement. 
The situation seemed to him preposterous. Send a 
girl like that down into the swamp to nurse a horde 
of fever-stricken savages! What was his father 
thinking of? He grew still more indignant as he 
dragged the story of the journey from the lips of 
the old slave. The scheme was a monstrous one. 
Her life would be the price of such recklessness. 

"You may turn out your horses. They'll not be 
wanted to-morrow. I myself will arrange this with 
my father," he said. 

But it was not with his father that the difficulty 
arose. When he broached the subject with Made- 
leine, he found her immovable. 

"I have pledged myself to go thither," she 
said. 

"But it is madness," he replied. "You knew not 
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what you were doing. I myself contracted the fever 
tr3dng to get to the plantation." 

She smiled. 

**But I have come thus far and escaped," she 
said. 

He argued long and eagerly, insisting that as he 
had been lately in the neighbourhood of the plan- 
tation, he was more able to judge than was his 
father. Madeleine shook her head. 

**I have engaged to go," she said. "That the 
fever is raging is but the stronger argument for 
hastening." 

**You are not fit for the task," he urged, a tone 
of tenderness coming into his voice. **You have al- 
most given your life for mine. Is it not enough, 
without persisting in quite throwing it away on a 
mob of savages? Let me arrange it with my father." 

**Nay," she said. ** Would you have me dub myself 
a coward? I came from Charles-Town to render 
help upon the plantation. Shall I flee at the first 
mention of danger?" 

"I would you were a coward," he grumbled, **for 
then my pleading might prevail." 

She smScd, and went on with her preparations for 
his comfort. 

The next morning a very much aggrieved patient 
watched the departure of his nurse. 

"It is the biggest piece of folly I have ever seen," 
he muttered, straining his eyes after the slim, grace- 
ful figure. "I wonder what induced her to become 
a party to such an arrangement." 



CHAPTER XXVI 

''Me a free negro? No, master; me little missie's 
man." 

Cicero drew himself up and looked his questioner 
defiantly in the face. To all appearance freedom 
had been a failure with Cicero. His frame had 
grown gaunt in the interval since the little missie 
went to Georgia. Cicero worked hard — ^harder than 
in the old days in Virginia. The negro had been 
in Charles-Town nearly twelve months, but he was 
as homeless to-day as when he went down to the 
wharf to see his little missie depart to a colony 
that had no place for him within its borders. 

There was on that day an empty ache in Cicero's 
heart in spite of the novel experience of being his 
own master. He shook his head as the white sails 
filled to the wind and the little missie grew indis- 
tinct to his eyes. 

"It not right to let her go with nobody to wait 
on her," he muttered. "Poor little missie! They 
not know what make her heart sad. Nobody know 
but Cicero." 

Cicero went back to the town and became the 
hardest master that fate had yet provided for him. 
He ran after work as men run after treasure. When 
the legitimate labour of the day was ended, Cicero 
became a man of all trades. There was nothing he 
was not ready to turn his hand to, nothing he 
would not do except lessen the ever-thickening wad 
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of paper currency hidden away in his clothing. His 
fare was as hard as his labour. 

**I not want nothing," he would say, turning res- 
olutely from the contemplation of food that the 
gaunt body craved for with a not unnatural crav- 
ing. "I live on an3rthing. This little missie's," and 
his hand would wander covertly to the spot where 
a wad of paper attested the fact that Cicero did 
not work for naught. 

As for lodging, the negro found it in a shed at 
the end of a well-stocked warehouse. Cicero sought 
the owner of that shed. 

''Master, there a loose board on that shed of 
yours," he announced. **You let me crawl in there 
like a rat in a hole, and I see no thief lay finger on 
your goods." 

The merchant made a few inquiries about the ne- 
gro, and then consented. Hencrfbrth Cicero crawled 
in thither to sleep and crawled out to labour, and 
grew leaner as the days went by. To-day he stared 
up into the face of an inquisitive white man and 
repudiated the suggestion that he was a free negro. 

"And who is little missie?" asked the white man, 
with an amused smile. 

"TAat Uttlemissie!" 

A footstep had approached from behind, and 
Cicero had turned to find himself face to face with 
Doris. It was the first time his eyes had been glad- 
dened by the sight of her since she went away from 
him. Those eyes rolled with delight. 

"Missie! Little missie!" 

The stranger passed on, and Cicero forgot the 
errand upon which he was bound. His little missie 
had come back. Nothing else mattered now. He 
followed the girl with the watchful ^VeAx^fiSJS. cJl ^ 
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dog that has found its master. Hunger iand weari- 
ness sank into nothingness. He was little missie's 
man again. 

It was not long before he discovered the look of 
tmrest in her eyes. Cicero did not need to be told 
that life had not yet grown glad for Doris. 

**Cicero," she said, "I want you to tell the master 
you are working for that after this week I require 
your services myself." 

**Yes, missie," responded Cicero joyfully. "I make 
him understand he not able to have me when little 
missie want me." 

That evening the negro brought out his hoard. 

**This yours, little missie," he said, laying it on the 
table before Doris. 

For a moment the light of dawning hope came to 
her face. 

"Where did you get it?" she asked, her fingers 
touching the roll with an eagerness altogether un- 
like the Doris of old. 

**Eamed it, missie," replied Cicero proudly. 

"But I meant you to keep all you earned for your- 
self," she said. 

"No, missie. I your man, and what I cam yours," 
replied the negro positively. "That little missie's. 
She keep it or throw it in the fire as she see best. 
Anyhow it not mine." 

"I am not likely to treat it with disrespect," said 
Doris, with a laugh that had no mirth in it. "It is 
yours, Cicero, yet will I take it and use it, for it 
comes at a time when it may prove of much value." 

The wad was unrolled and the money counted. A 
sigh, half of relief, half of disappointment, escaped 
Doris* lips. It was much for Cicero to earn, but it 
was not enough. 
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Doris's visit to Virginia had not been a success 
financially. Now that she stood in need of its 
favours, luck seemed to have forsaken her. Never 
until this year had she gone to the card-table with 
anxiety to win for the sake of the money itself. 
She knew now the feverish eagerness of the gam- 
bler's soul, the intense desire to see the stakes her 
own. The knowledge humiliated her. The Doris of 
old had never been eager for money, or desired to 
make gain out of her friends. 

**'Tis of necessity, and the need presses. I must 
win," the girl told herself over and over again, going 
back each time to the game with a determined hope 
bom of desperation. 

She hated the very sight of a card, and longed 
with a sick longing for the simplicity of her father's 
house and the tenderness of her father's blessing. 
They were beyond her reach. She could not go 
back. She must go forward. For the year was 
drawing to an end, and Andrew Gray waited for 
his money. 

She breathed a little more freely to-night. Cicero's 
savings, together with her own gains, would reduce 
the deficit to a hundred pounds. If all could not be 
met, it was surely an advantage to pay half. She 
smiled at the gladness of the negro's face when she 
appropriated his hoard. 

In spite of the unexpected addition to her store, 
and of the fact that the expedition looked neither 
hopeful nor easy of execution, Doris adhered to the 
plan which had brought her back to Charles-Town. 
It was no other than to go in search of the Eaglets 
hidden treasure. She had Gilbert Parker's map to 
guide her, together with her recollections of the 
route, as he had long ago explained it to her. It 
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ought not to be impossible to find the little hill 
where the box had been buried. 

To Gilbert the treasure could never again be of 
value. He could not return to seek for it. It were 
better that it should meet the present emergency 
than be left to fall some day into strange hands. 
Therefore Doris and Cicero departed from Charles- 
Town, Cicero happy in the fact that in his little 
missie's fortunes, let them be ever so gloomy, he had 
again a share. 



CHAPTER XXYII 

The low lands by the coast lay sweltering beneath 
a noon stin. The month was May, but since June 
lurked but a bare forty-eight hours in the distance, 
it was perhaps excusable that the weather should 
provide for that low-lying district a taste of mid- 
summer sultriness. The air was so heavy with 
damp and heat that drowsiness called for neither 
explanation nor excuse. Nevertheless, for a traveller 
who was usually astir with the sun, searching the 
coast mile after mile with a thoroughness and in- 
dustry which nothing could tire or turn aside, to 
meet the noon in camp was surely peculiar. 

The sun was staring down from the zenith into 
her face, but Doris still lay where, in the dull apathy 
of utter weariness, she had thrown herself the night 
before. The bed of boughs, piled high for her by 
Cicero's hand, was fragrant and inviting, but had 
it been the damp earth instead, Doris would have 
sunk upon it with a scarcely diminished feeling of 
relief For movement had become an aching weari- 
ness, and rest the nearest and most tangible good 
the universe contained. 

All day she had kept her mind resolutely to the 
task of pressing forward. It was well that Erebus 
required little guidance, for it took all her powers 
of brain and body to steady herself upon his back. 
More than once she had swayed, and with an effort 
saved herself from falling. Her thoughts wandered 
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strangely. She had forgotten whether her horse's 
head was turned northward or southward. A dull 
sense of failure, of having sought, and pushed for- 
ward, and sought again and never found, remained 
to haunt her, but of the details of the journey, and 
of the objective point of that day's travel she had 
lost knowledge. The fever-laden air of the swamp 
had breathed its miasma around her until the poison 
had taken hold upon her. 

Cicero watched his little missie with eyes that 
grew tragically expressive as the day passed. 

"Little missie wise to turn back," he muttered, 
referring to the fact that on the previous day the 
search had been abandoned, so far as journeying 
southward was concerned. 

**We will retrace our steps," Doris had said wear- 
ily. **It may be that on the return journey we 
shall find that which we seek." 

For the time was spent, and the money already 
due. There remained now nothing but to return to 
Charles-Town to ofier to Andrew Gray the half of 
the sum borrowed. 

Of the consequences Doris had lost the power to 
think. Brain and body were too weary to allow of 
aught save a dull sense of foreboding, an ever-pres- 
ent consciousness of failure and danger. She set her 
face northward, and then lost all sense of direction, 
and trusted to Cicero and Erebus to keep on the 
trail. The negro shook his big, woolly head, and 
kept close to his mistress. She did not guess that 
he rode for hours with hand outstretched, that it 
might be ready to catch her should she fall. 

Cicero's brain was heavy with the sense of the 
responsibility resting upon him. That night, when 
he had cut boughs for little missie's bed, and retired 
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to his own sleeping-place in a near-by clump of 
trees, Cicero set himself to watch. 

**This negro's eyes never wink to-night," he said, 
and truly there was not a moment when they ceased 
to stare up at the stars or into the darkness which 
surrounded his little missie. 

It was high day now, but Doris was not astir. 
More than once Cicero had ventured near, and called 
in low respectful tone : "Missie! Little missie ! Mis- 
sie Doris!" 

In answer to the call the sleepy eyes would open 
for an instant, and a drowsy **Yes" drop from the 
little missie's lips. Then all would be still again, for 
Doris slept. 

Cicero was distracted in mind. The little missie 
was ill, and needed care, and there was nothing in 
the neighbourhood of this wilderness but the fever- 
breeding swamp, and the forest trees, and the more 
distant washing waves, the sound of which told 
where the sea lay. 

The negro had returned for the fiftieth time from 
an effort to arouse his mistress. Big heat-drops 
stood out upon his forehead. Cicero was wrestling 
with a dilemma, and the effort wrung the drops of 
perspiration from his brow. 

"Little missie not fit to travel," he declared, carry- 
ing on his reasoning aloud for the better enlighten- 
ment of his own mind. "But this no place for mis- 
sie. This negro bound to do something." 

What Cicero did was to fi-ee a black horse, that 
immediately, and with a glad whinny, sought its 
mistress. The animal was to all appearance as 
much perplexed as was the negro when his atten- 
tions brought no answering caress. He stood over 
the girl, the picture of bewildered dismay. Erebus 
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was at a loss. He had called, and looked into her 
face, and put his nose down upon her hand — and all 
without response. 

"No, she not able to travel," said Cicero, as if the 
question had been asked and decisively answei^ed by 
the test just made. **Erebus, this negro got to go 
and get help." 

The horse turned his eyes to watch Cicero as he 
saddled and mounted his own animal, but he made 
no move to leave his mistress. Erebus, like Cicero, 
was convinced that something was very far wrong 
with the little missie. 

If ever the horse that Cicero rode laid himself out 
for a mad gallop, he did it that May afternoon. 
The negro urged him on with whip and voice. He 
was riding for a life, the life of his little missie. 
Cicero remembered that a couple of miles northward 
the trail met another, which, he judged, should 
lead to a plantation. Towards this jtmction he urged 
the animal at a pace that brought him with a wild 
rush not only to the fork of the road, but also into 
violent collision with another horse with black rider, 
journeying southward in less impetuous fashion. 

**Ho there! What are you after?" shouted Rufus 
angrily, as his steed was thrown back on its 
haunches. "Why don't you look where you're go- 
ing? Do you want to break your own head, or 
mine?" 

"No time to look," gasped Cicero, gathering to- 
gether his wits, and saving himself from an ugly 
fall. 

Even as he spoke he clutched the bridle of the 
animal Rufus rode and wheeled both horses round 
into the trail upon which he had come. The pro- 
ceeding was one little likely to mollify Andrew 
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Gray's servant. Rufus turned upon the ofi^ding 
negro savagely. 

"Mischief on you! What are you after with your 
impudence?" he shouted, snatching at the bridle to 
free it from Cicero's grasp. 

'*You come and go with me," ejaculated Cicero, 
tightening his hold. **The little missie not able to 
travel. I looking for somebody to help carry her." 

"Carry her yourself. What's your little missie to 
me? I don't care what becomes of her," angrily 
shouted the old man. 

Cicero looked at him in dazed fashion. Not care 
for little missie! 

"Then I learn you to care for Cicero," he said, 
and into his face came an expression of determina- 
tion that was not without its effect on Rufus. Be- 
fore the old man could answer, a girl's voice rang 
out clearly: 

"Cicero? Is that you?" 

The negro dropped the bridle and turned towards 
a rider who came galloping down the trail. 

"Missie ! Missie Madeleine I" he cried in an ecstasy 
of gladness. "Missie, come quick! The little missie 
ill, and nobody with her." 

Madeleine stayed to ask no questions. 

"Come, Rufus," she said, turning her horse into 
the narrow track, and giving no further thought 
as to whether he followed or not. 

As for the old negro, released from the hand of 
Cicero, he held his horse still at the turning of the 
ways, watching the two as they dashed along the 
trail. He must have decided eventually that his 
duty to Andrew Gray required that he keep Made- 
leine in sight, for he presently put his horse to a 
gallop and rode after the others. What he saw when. 
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he overtook them was a black horse standing with 
its nose upon the hand of a girl, who lay with 
closed eyes, unresponsive to the low whinnies of ap- 
peal with which the animal sought to rouse her. It 
was Madeleine's hand that gently pushed Erebus aside. 

"Doris," she said, in a low, clear voice. 

The weary eyes opened, and for a moment the 
brain resumed its duty. 

"Madeleine! I'm glad. I — cannot get back," said 
Doris. 

"Never mind," replied Madeleine hopefully. "We'U 
see about the getting back." 

Then the eyes closed again, and once more Doris 
slept. 

And thus Madeleine came upon her second patient. 
That night she set foot upon the fever-dominated 
plantation of Andrew Gray, but instead of the fear 
and loneliness which had oppressed her in anticipa- 
tion, she felt only a glad thankfulness that she had 
journeyed thither. The life of Doris, John's sister, 
the little mother of the London days, had been at 
stake, and she had come in time to save it. For 
previous experience told Madeleine that the attack 
was of a nature to yield to watchful care. 

Mutinous negroes and strange surroundings were 
forgotten as she presented herself before the over- 
seer. He saw a girl, calm, gentle, and full of re- 
source, who exhibited neither shrinking nor fear of 
the task before her. 

"I have come to do all in my power to help," 
she said. "But I have found upon the way one 
who is very dear to me and who is stricken with 
fever. My duty to Mr. Gray shall be none the less 
faithfully discharged that I give to her the attention 
she needs." 
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Then she went to work. In twenty-four hours 
she had mastered the needs and capabilities of the 
place. 

**She's a rare one," was the comment of the man 
who ruled at the further plantation. 



i 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

With three great breaches in its walls Fort Moosa, 
a Spanish fortification located but two miles from the 
town of Augustine, stared blankly into the dark- 
ness. No Spanish guard kept watch about its walls 
to-night, for the fortunes of war had been adverse, 
and the dismantled stronghold turned its face to 
the night and allowed the darkness to hide its des- 
olation. 

It was many days now since the tide of war 
swept up almost to the gates of Augustine, and 
Fort Moosa fell into the hands of the English, while 
her garrison fled to the town. And yet that figure, 
crouching in an angle of the inclosure, was surely 
not English. The dark eyes and handsome face be- 
neath the Indian blanket belonged to no English- 
speaking colonist. Neither English nor Indian were 
those eyes that had in them a hot, pulsating light, 
in strange contrast with the cold desolation of the 
fortress. Bom of the long-existing animosity be- 
tween Spaniard and Englishman, and fanned into 
living flame by the savage spirit of war, that light 
had in it a ftirther personal element for which no 
inherited hatred could account. The hot hate in 
those eyes owed its burning fervour to the knowl- 
edge that somewhere in that unknown territory 
called the English colonies dwelt a woman who, to 
the figure crouching beneath the shadow of Fort 
Moosa, was the impersonation of defeat. For this 
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English maiden had been the cause of forcing upon 
the heart of the watcher within that deserted en- 
closure an unwelcome and unaccustomed sense of 
powerlessness, which, once admitted, had never been 
driven out again. For the sake of that English- 
woman the watcher hated every representative of 
the English race with a hatred deep as the dark- 
ness that was settling over the world to-night. In 
the soldiers who had come to invest Augustine the 
night wanderer saw not only the enemies of Spain, 
but also the compatriots of that English maiden, 
and hatred burned against them. 

It was a dangerous place for a Spaniard, out here 
beyond the reach of the guns of Augustine, for Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe had swept the surrounding country 
with his troops, as the dismantled condition of the 
fortress testified. It is true he was no longer in the 
immediate neighbourhood, having taken the main 
part of his army to the island of Anastasia, to at- 
tack the town from its sea front, but he had left 
behind him a detachment of his favourite Scotch 
Highlanders, brave men and stalwart, whose duty 
was that of keeping guard over the approaches to 
Augustine, that supplies from the interior might be 
intercepted before they found their way thither. 
To fall into the hands of these Highlanders or their 
Indian allies was a danger not remote, for the hid- 
ing-place chosen by the watcher lay in the very 
track of this detachment of the English force. Yet 
the movements of that crouching figure showed 
little sign of fear. For the twentieth time the gleam- 
ing eyes peered into the darkness. 

**Night is falling, yet there comes no sound upon 

the wind." 

The words were uttered in a low, musical voice^ oa 
21 
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the speaker stepped through a breach and came 
boldly into the open space beyond. 

A Spanish voice, surely — and the voice of a 
woman ! Woman or man, however, the speaker was 
strong of heart, for once abroad upon the night- 
dominated wilderness the footsteps were firm and 
steady, only stopping now and then that the travel- 
ler might Usten carefully. 

Did she know that if she would avoid danger she 
was journeying in a direction exactly opposite to 
that she should have taken? Right ahead of her, 
hardly more than a mile away, advanced the High- 
land soldiers in whom General Oglethorpe had 
placed all his confidence for the carrying out of his 
plans on the landward side of the town. If she had 
known in which direction to look for them, she could 
hardly have gone towards them more surely. Per- 
haps she did know — or guess — ^for only that day she 
had been in close conversation with a certain Indian 
squaw who had eluded those same vigilant High- 
landers so far as to approach the town. 

Hark ! Upon the lightly stirring air was borne the 
sound of tramping feet. The Spanish woman 
stopped, and her breath came quickly. With fear? 
Hardly, for her eyes gleamed with a satisfied light. 
Nevertheless she drew quickly back into the shelter 
of some bushes, and waited. 

**It is well. To-night also they seek Fort Moosa,'* 
she said. 

There was no doubt now that the soldiers were 
coming, and coming quickly. They passed within a 
stone's throw of her hiding-place, and by the sound 
of their footfalls she estimated their number. More 
than once, with a reckless disregard of danger, she 
put forth her head to peer into the darkness that 
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her eyes might give assistance in the computation. 
It was too dark to see anything but a string of 
moving figures, the one indistinguishable from the 
other. Not without deliberate purpose had the 
leader of this band of colonist soldiers allowed night 
to fall before he chose his camping place. He under- 
stood the necessity of caution. 

**Camp not twice in the same place, lest you be 
surprised," had been General Oglethorpe's com- 
mand, when he left this small detachment of ninety- 
five Highlanders and forty-two Indians to act 
against a force of more than a thousand fighting 
men within the walls of Augustine. 

They had not obeyed the injunction as literally as 
the General had intended, for Fort Moosa had al- 
ready sheltered them for two consecutive nights, 
and they were bound thither again on the present 
occasion. No breath of warning came to them as 
they hurriedly passed a clump of bushes so near to 
their line of march that a soldier, who had made a 
circuit to avoid a bit of treacherous bog, might have 
put forth his hand and touched a warm human face, 
barely hidden in their rough embrace. 

He did not do it. He was looking for no especial 
danger— in that direction. 

It was strange that this particular soldier, who 
had of late made watchfulness his constant com- 
panion, had less fear of a Spanish bullet, or even of 
a Spanish spy, than of a danger that was nearer 
home. For he who passed so near to the Spanish 
woman that either, by putting out a hand, could 
have touched the other, was not without fear. Noth- 
ing less than strong fear would have caused John 
Kingsley to turn aside from the path that led to 
Savannah and Madeleine, and journey with reckksia 
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Speed southward until he joined General Oglethorpe 
and his army. He had earnestly desired to set 
Madeleine's mind at rest, and then, in person, settle 
Andrew Gray's claim against himself and his sister. 
But accident had revealed to him the fact that a 
life was at stake, and that the life of the man to 
whom every colonist looked for deliverance in this 
time of danger. 

By what seemed like mere chance there had come 
to John Kingsley the knowledge that a trio of vol- 
imteers had started southward. Of the history of 
those three men he knew enough to draw his own 
conclusions when he learned that they had suddenly 
developed a desire to go to the front, their chosen 
destination being the volunteer force acting in co- 
operation with General Oglethorpe's own regiment. 
Leaders of a party of malcontents, of whom there 
were more than enough in this colony of Georgia, 
these men had on a previous occasion incurred the 
just anger of James Oglethorpe, who, as Governor 
of the colony, had found himself obliged to deal 
summarily with them. John rightly conjectured 
that if the Governor had forgotten the circumstance 
they had not. When he learned that they were 
bound for the camp of General Oglethorpe, he sud- 
denly lost his desire to reach Savannah, or rather 
that desire was swallowed up in anxiety to be by 
the General's side. 

On the day on which John Kingsley started south- 
wards in pursuit of those loyal voltmteers he felt 
reasonably sure that mischief was afoot. Before he 
reached Florida feeling had been replaced by cer- 
tainty. He had not tracked the travellers from 
point to point, spending the night in their company 
when they least dreamt of a listener to their con ver- 
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sation, without having his fears more than con- 
firmed. The four came into camp side by side, but 
it was only John Kingsley who was in haste to 
seek the General. 

**And, after all/' was James Oglethorpe's com- 
ment, as he looked with a smile into the young 
man's indignant face, "it is your word against 
three. While you are aware, and I am aware — 
thanks to the good friend who has left I know not 
w^hat of joy back there in Savannah to warn me — 
that there are traitors in the camp, neither you nor 
I may treat a man as aught but innocent until we 
can prove him guilty, and that can we not in this 
case, with three men to swear that you were never 
of their party, and that the words of which you ac- 
cuse them must necessarily have been of your own 
imagining, since no tongue of the three ever uttered 
them." 

"And you will take them into your army, as if 
they were honest men and true?" asked John. 

The General smiled. 

"They have travelled far for the privilege," he said. 
**Every strong arm can be turned to account. I 
will even assign to them duties, and hope that the 
discipline of bearing arms, and the dangers which 
in common with all they must share, may act as 
correctives to that spirit of revenge which, in place 
of the impulse of loyalty, brought them hither." 

John looked half-reproachfuUyin the speaker's face. 

"General, do you never know fear?" he asked. 

"Of acting unwisely — often," was the answer. 
**But, John, I am in no more danger from the btd- 
let of a malcontent than from that of a Spaniard. 
I like not traitors, but shall I shew suspicion in 
this, a crisis of the colony's history V^ 
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His face had grown grave again. If James Ogle- 
thorpe had few fears for his own safety, he had 
strong anxiety lest evil come to the colony he had 
planted. 

**And you, my friend? What will you do next?" 
he asked, his hand again on John's shoulder. 

"Join any branch of the army in which those 
three miscreants find a place to plot,'* replied John 
Kingsley hotly. "Till a Spanish sword find the 
heart of every one of the three, I take not my eyes 
off them." 

"You desire to remain at the front?" questioned 
the General. 

"Ay. Until the purpose for which I came is ac- 
complished I leave not the army," answered John. 

For a moment James Oglethorpe looked into the 
loyal eyes that had grown bright with indignation. 
Then he held out his hand. 

"If I have to-day proved three men to be traitors, 
I have put to the proof a friend," he said. "Stay 
with me, John, for it strengthens the soul to have 
true hearts near when disappointment comes where 
success looked sure." 

It was the only reference James Oglethorpe made 
to the disappointment caused by the tardy arrival 
of the contingent from Carolina. The failure of that 
branch of his army to make a swift advance through 
Florida while he himself travelled by another route, 
had put out of the campaign the element of sur- 
prise upon which the General had counted. Success 
looked not half as sure to-day as when he planned 
his attack. Yet the leader of the English forces was 
strong of courage, and on no other occasion did 
John hear from his Kps aught but words of deter- 
mination and hope. 
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The three volunteers were sent to join the small 
band of Highlanders under Colonel Palmer, their 
duty that of guarding the landward side of Augus- 
tine. The arrangement pleased them little. Not for 
this had they hurried from Georgia to join the at- 
tacking force. John Kingsley understood the char- 
acter of the men well enough to surmise that their 
first thought would be to steal away and watch 
their opportunity to cross again to Anastasia Island. 
He made it his business to prevent the carrying out 
of such a plan. They had joined the army, and been 
sent to the neighbourhood of Fort Moosa. At Fort 
Moosa they remained, but it was at the expense of 
unremitting vigilance on the part of another volun- 
teer, who, like themselves, was not where he de- 
sired to be. 

To-night, while his thoughts went to Madeleine, 
John's eye was watchful as ever. Yet he never 
dreamed that a woman was within arm's reach of 
him, and that, as her breath came hot and fast 
through parted lips, her heart was singing an extdt- 
ant song, the refrain of which was "Death." 

The soldiers had barely passed her hiding-place 
when the bushes parted and she came forth boldly, 
following in the rear of the band. So wary were 
her movements that none suspected her presence, 
though she drew near enough to the fort to assure 
herself that the Highlanders had indeed camped there 
for the night. 

Fortune favoured her, surely, though perchance 
readiness of resource and a knowledge of the region 
aided fortune, for when the sentinels were posted 
and silence settled down over Fort Moosa, she 
found herself upon a narrow ridge of land that, by 
reason of being almost engulfed by the surrounding 
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swamp, was traversed by no sentry. Those guards 
of their comrades' safety kept a careful watch over 
the direct approaches from Augustine, but the piece 
of low land which on this particular night afforded 
foothold for an eager-eyed Spanish woman was to 
them so ftdly a part of the swamp as to be of little 
moment, being, as they supposed, protected by the 
nature of the region itself. 

Yet it was here that the woman lingered until she 
had heard the pickets on either side pass and repass. 
At last, when experience had proved to her satisfac- 
tion that her refuge was a safe one, she drew herself 
up to her full height, and a satisfied smile played 
around her Ups. 

'*'Tis an opportunity that would approve itself to 
any who was not an imbecile, and that is not our 
Governor," she said. 

It was the conclusion to which her investigations 
had brought her. Immediately thereafter she began 
a movement of retreat that would possibly have 
astonished the enemy if they had witnessed it. 
Across what they judged to be an impassable swamp 
she threaded her way, until she came out upon 
higher land far beyond the point where danger from 
the sentinels was to be apprehended. 

Her feet must have been tireless as well as wary, 
else would they not have carried their owner so 
swiftly past the Spanish guard and into the streets 
of Augustine. More than once was she challenged by 
sentinels, but a few low words invariably resulted 
in a courteous salute and the permission to pass on. 

It was when the streets of Augustine were reached, 
and the traveller had dropped from her head the 
misleading Indian blanket, that she came face to 
face with Gilbert Parker. 
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"Theresa!" he exclaimed. "And I knew not that 
you had left the house, else should you not have 
gone without escort. Whither bound in such haste 
— or is the errand a secret?" 

His hand was on her arm. His tone expressed 
surprise and something like disapproval. 

It was already late, and few were in the streets . 
of the town. Since the investing army had come to 
a position upon the island opposite, a shell now and 
again made the thoroughfares unsafe. 

"Whither?" she repeated, and for a moment she 
looked reflectively into his face, her own wearing a 
smile of triumph. "To the castle, and to the Gov- 
ernor. I have that to tell to which he will gladly 
lend an ear." 

"To the castle? And for what purpose, at such an 
hour?" asked Gilbert, his voice unconsciously gath- 
ering sternness. 

What was there in his wife's face to lend to his 
tone that unusual ring of authority? She was 
beautiful as ever, nay, more beautiful to-night, with 
the glow of triumph upon her cheeks. Her eyes 
shone with a light that was unquenchable. They 
looked into his, and her lips smiled. 

"Nay, but if curiosity prompt, you must even 
come to the castle to hear," she said, with a quick, 
graceful movement throwing off the hand that de- 
tained her and smiling back at him as she moved 
swiftly away. 

He was fain to follow. 

"And why to the castle before you explain, when 
I would know first on what errand you go?" he ex- 
postulated. 

Again she answered him with that half-mocking 
smile. 
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**I must see the Governor, and time presses," she 
said. 

There was about her an indefinable atmosphere of 
triumph. It rang in her voice when she demanded 
speech with the commander and asked that the 
Governor be also informed of her coming. 

**Say that I bring important tidings," she di- 
rected proudly. 

And when the Governor and commander had 
listened to the low, decisive words in which she ex- 
plained her errand, their manner bore witness that 
to them also her tidings appeared of moment. 

"And you come from their camp to-night, senora?" 
asked the Governor. 

**As straight as might be in the darkness, your 
Excellency," replied Theresa. 

"Their number, you say, is contemptible?" 

"As Kttle to be regarded, your Excellency, as their 
wits, and they are of the slightest, else would not 
so small a company camp for the third night in a 
spot near enough to your Excellency's army to 
allow of their being swept out of existence between 
nightfall and dawn." 

"You found them unsuspicious?" pursued the 
Governor. 

"I have myself stood where, with a single move- 
ment of the hand, I could have lessened by one the 
enemies of Spain," said the Spanish woman proudly. 
"Had but a hundred men been with me, the silence of 
death should long ere this have fallen upon the band, 
and the English General should look for his soldiers in 
vain, and learn that Spain forgets not an insult." 

The Governor smiled, and then frowned. To him, 
as to every Spaniard, it was a sore point that the 
English had swept down upon Spanish territory 
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and taken all the outl3ring forts. At first, terror 
seized upon Augustine at the approach of the English 
General, but when it was found that from their 
position upon the island opposite the town the 
enemy's shells fell all but harmlessly, the people 
took courage. They were ready now for a counter 
blow, and the plan of attempting to surprise the 
force stationed upon the land side of Augustine had 
for some time been under discussion. The tidings 
received to-night disposed both Governor and com- 
mander to strike speedily. 

It was midnight when a band of men three 
hundred strong marched out of Augustine. The 
sleeping town knew nothing of the movement, but 
at the head of the column walked a woman, who, 
twice before, since daylight waned, had trodden the 
ground between the town and the camp of the 
English. Of all the citizens of Augustine, she was 
the only one to go beyond the walls that night. 
The Governor would have it so. When Gilbert Park- 
er demanded the privilege of defending his wife 
from harm, he waved him aside. 

"The fewer the non-combatants the better for the 
success of the venture," he said. "The senora need 
not fear. She will not go unprotected." 

Theresa smiled as she listened to the words. Surely 
they were nearer the truth than the speaker knew. 
The senora did not fear, but in the darkness her fin- 
gers toyed with a dagger sharp as a needle's point, 
and the smile upon her lips broadened. 

It was not carelessness on the part of the watch 
that that night brought disaster to the English 
arms. The sentries were posted as usual, and all 
precautions taken. But silently through the dark- 
ness, with every footfall hushed, came a force o€ 
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three hundred men led by a woman. With unerring 
instinct she marshalled that noiseless column across 
the marsh by the only route that would afford a 
foothold and at the same time allow them to pass 
the pickets without exciting alarm. The alarm was 
given a few minutes later, but by those few minutes 
was it too late. 

General Oglojthorpe had always known that in 
open combat his little force of gallant Highlanders 
must of necessity be cut to pieces. He had enjoined 
them on no account to come to a pitched battle. 
It was not a pitched battle to-night; it was a sur- 
prise. Their camp had been discovered, and they 
were overpowered by numbers. They sprang up, 
every man from his sleep, to find themselves sur- 
rounded by the enemy. It was a brave fight and a 
desperate one. 

To the ears of a woman who stood a little back 
from the fray the clash of swords and the shouts 
of men were as music. She stood with head erect 
and eyes dilating in the darkness, drinking in the 
sounds of strife, while at her side two soldiers de- 
tailed as guard waited idly. 

**Have your swords no thirst for blood?" she de- 
manded, and they failed not to catch the note of 
mockery in her speech. 

**Senora, we obey orders," replied one of them 
grimly. 

**There is an obedience too strictly to the letter," 
she said. "For me, I need no guard. From what 
would you protect me? The English, poor wretches, 
already lie weltering in their blood. Do dead men 
injure women? If Spanish soldiers leave of them 
so much as one to tell the story, verily the hand 
of a woman shall finish the work." 
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The low, mocking words had taken eflfect. The 
senora stood alone, and listened to the clamour that 
rose more shrilly now. Her heart was throbbing 
with triumph. At last the day of Spain had come, 
and she and no other had ushered it in. 

She had little consciousness of time as she stood 
there in the darkness, listening to the wild din of 
war. She was engrossed by the wdcome sounds. 
Had it not been so, she might by the length of the 
conflict have judged of the stubbornness of the re- 
sistance. She did not know until afterwards how 
large a proportion of her countrymen paid for that 
cleverly managed surprise with their lives. 

She was exulting in victory, and the victory came, 
but not until the first streak of dawn was in the 
sky. At that hour the Spanish force was weaker 
by a hundred men than when it marched noiselessly 
between the sentinels. 

The broadswords of the Highlanders were wielded 
with terrible eflfect that night, as each man closed 
with a Spaniard and sold his life or liberty at 
the price of one or more of the enemy. It was 
unavailing valour, so far as that heroic band was 
concerned, but the Spaniards never forgot that 
night. It left them in wholesome awe of an enemy 
that when outnumbered nearly three to one could 
yet make the victory cost them so dear. 

With their leader killed almost at the beginning 
of the conflict, the Highlanders fought on till day- 
break, when their numbers were so much depleted 
that further resistance was useless. 

It was then, when darkness and dawn were min- 
gling, and Fort Moosa again fell into the hands of 
the Spaniards, that with nerves strung to a point 
which rendered every faculty abnormally alerts the. 
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senora heard the approach of one of the combatants. 
There was no fear in her heart as she recognized 
the possibility that he who was coming with such 
hot haste towards her was one of the enemy. For 
a moment she stood with head bent, listening. Then 
she took a quick step forward. 

The oncomer was breathing heavily, as from 
fatigue or pain. In truth, breath failed him. John 
Kingsley had fought hand to hand with a Spaniard, 
and the Spaniard, and not the Englishman, had 
paid for the fray with his life. He had seen the 
work of slaughter all but accomplished, and Colonel 
Palmer's band of Highlanders as a company wiped 
out of existence. Further resistance was useless. 
Nothing remained but to make his escape, if fortune 
favoured him. He had said he would never leave 
his post or relax his vigilance imtil his task was 
accomplished. If he did not within the next few 
minutes sleep the sleep of death, John Kingsley 
might sleep the sleep of restfulness from this time 
onward, for the need of watchftdness was past. 
Back there within the walls of Fort Moosa three 
traitors lay with their faces to the earth, and an un- 
accomplished treachery was avenged. 

As John Kingsley parted the bushes and came out 
into an open space, he saw in the dim light a tall 
figure confronting him, and for one short moment a 
pair of eyes approached within a few inches of his 
own. He swerved aside, but as fate would have it, 
the movement brought his foot into sudden and 
violent contact with an upstanding stump, and he 
fell headlong. With the crashing sound of the fall a 
laugh, gleeful as that of a child, but with a mali- 
cious ring in its heart, went out upon the morning 
air. Then Theresa bent over the prostrate soldier. 
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"For the honour of Spain, and the avenging of one 
of her daughters,'* she said, in a low, clear voice, 
and her arm moved with swiftness and strength. 

The small dagger was buried to the hilt in the 
soldier's side. She found it hard to withdraw, and 
left it in the sheath it had found. 

John Kingsley lay stunned, his head resting upon 
the tree-tnink with which it had come in violent 
contact. Theresa raised herself from her stooping 
position and stood looking down upon him, exul- 
tant of heart. The blow she had dealt the prostrate 
man was aimed less at him than through him at the 
woman for whose sake the Spanish senora hated the 
very name of England, the woman who could bring 
to the eyes of Gilbert Parker the confession of love 
for which his wife had all these years searched their 
depths in vain. If she had known how surely 
through that prostrate soldier her dagger could 
reach the sefiorita's heart, she would have struck 
not once but many times. 

The desperate fight was over. Part of the English 
soldiers had escaped ; some were in the hands of the 
Spaniards; the rest lay dead. With footsteps no 
longer hushed the Spanish conquerors drew to- 
gether, the ring of triumph in their voices and the 
flush of victory at their hearts. The swords of 
Theresa's guards dripped blood as they returned to 
their post. 

"The senora's taunt falls harmless now," said one 
of them, holding up the weapon. 

Then his foot came in contact with the form that 
lay upon the ground. 

"Ah ! What is here?" he cried. "Surely the senora 
has found that harm lurks even in a dying English- 
man." 
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"Nay," she replied calmly, **but rather has the 
Englishman found that death lurks in the hand of a 

Spaniard/' 

The soldier stooped over the fallen man, and drew 
from its quivering sheath the dagger which told its 
own story. 

"It is mine," said the senora, and stooped and 
wiped it upon the grass. 

Examination proved that John Kingsley was not 
dead, and, half in jest, the two men lifted him and 
carried him to Augustine— the English prisoner who 
was taken by a woman. 

Day had dawned when the victorious soldiers 
clattered noisily into the waking town. A Spanish 
senora walked proudly in the foremost rank. 

"Theresa, your coming was so long delayed that I 
feared the worst." 

Gilbert Parker looked into the face of his wife 
questioningly. He had never seen it more proudly, 
defiantly beautiful than at the present moment. 

"It has come— for the soldiers of the English colo- 
nies," she said, and pointed to the ghastly face of a 
volunteer from the province of Georgia. Borne be- 
tween two Spanish soldiers, there was just enough 
life left in him to grace the victory by making one 
more prisoner to bear witness to Spanish prowess. 

What was it that at sight of the wounded man 
drew from the lips of Gilbert Parker that quick 
exclamation of dismay? He had forgotten his wife 
and her part in the night's tragedy. He did not see 
the change of expression upon that handsome face 
as the involuntary exclamation escaped his lips. He 
was looking at the wounded soldier, and thinking, 
not of battles and conquest, but of a girl's face as 
he had seen it last in a prison corridor, when for him 
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death had suddenly stepped aside and given place to 
freedom and life. 

"What think you of this proof of my valour?*' 

His wife was by his side, her eyes looking into 
his. Their gaze drew his from the face of the ap- 
parently dying soldier, and held it fascinated. 

"Yours!" he said wonderingly. 

"Aye. I would I were a man on such a night as 
this," she said. "Yet, see. A small weapon driven 
by a woman's arm can go home to the heart of a 
dastardly Englishman even as this has done to-day. 
Yet had I known it had not fully done its work it 
had thrust again." 

There was regret in her tone. 

He looked at the dagger, and then at the woman 
who held it. 

"You know not what you have done," he said, 
and turned to follow the soldiers who were carrying 
the wounded man. Who was he, this young pris- 
oner, so strangely like unto Doris— his little lady? 
22 



CHAPTER XXIX 

A cloud dark as doom brooded over the counte- 
nance of the seiiora about whom all Augustine had 
gone wild with praise. While women envied and 
men extolled, and the name of the seiiora passed 
from lip to lip among the excited populace gathered 
in the streets, the woman to whom the town owed 
its present exultation stood with the clamour and 
the flattery yet in her ears, cursing the dim light 
that was solely to blame for the fact that the blow 
she had struck had gone an inch below its mark. 
For the volunteer from the English colonies was 
yet alive, and the wound was not in a vital part. 

So much the seiiora had learned from her hus- 
band, who had followed the soldiers to the fort 
and seen the prisoner carried away to be consigned 
to one of the dungeons beneath. Gilbert Parker 
did not explain to his wife that he had lingered 
until the crowd, in one breath shouting victory and 
in the next bewailing the dead, had dispersed, and 
that afterwards a judicious expenditure of money, 
together with the influence which, as one of the 
foremost merchants of Augustine, he possessed in 
the town, had gained for him access to the under- 
ground cell in which the Englishman lay. Nobody 
wondered that he felt an overpowering curiosity 
to look more closely upon this apparently dying 
enemy— a man slain by the hand of his wife. The 
soldier who guided him did so with a joke on hii 
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lips. The senora's deed was the theme of every 
tongue to-day. 

His laughter changed to astonishment when he 
found the merchant less bloodthirsty than he ex- 
pected. Gilbert Parker insisted on examining the 
prisoner's wound, and set himself to staunch the 
blood that still trickled from it. 

"It is not as serious as it seems," he said, look- 
ing up after his examination. *'He has fainted from 
loss of blood. With a fair chance he may yet re- 
cover. Well, I, for one, should prefer that the pride 
of the senora rested, not upon a newly turned grave, 
but upon the knowledge that one of the enemy was 
captive in our midst.'* 

It took nothing but the transfer of a little Spanish 
gold to make the soldier of the same mind as the 
merchant. He brought brandy and poured it be- 
tween the lips of the wounded man. 

"Of a truth, to let him live would be to prolong 
the seiiora's triumph,'' he said, and his tongue, 
loosed by the gold, wandered into a eulogy of the 
woman of whom all Augustine was that day rav- 
ing. 

Gilbert Parker turned away, the identity of the 
English soldier yet undiscovered. The resemblance 
might be a chance one, but he could not look upon 
that bloodless face and keep his heart from stirring 
with thoughts of Doris and the Virginia days. His 
wife's words, when he returned to her, were but the 
voicing of his own thoughts. 

"Who is he?" demanded Theresa, her handsome 
face alight with anger. "Who is this soldier of 
the enemy for whose sake, when all who abide in 
Augustine are loud in their praise, my husband's 
voice utters words of reproach?" 
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"Who is he?" repeated Gabert Parker, and his 
face was stem as he turned it towards her. "I 
know not. I have never seen him before. Yet is 
he so strangely like one to whom I owe the cir- 
cumstance that life was not snuffed out for me when 
I went northward, that it can hardly give me pleas- 
ure to know that the dagger which barely missed 
this stranger's heart was guided by the hand of my 
wife.'' 

His eyes looked steadily and reproachfully into 
hers. It hurt her to see that her words had awak- 
ened in them no warmth. Their expression was 
that of cold disapprobation. Would nothing ever 
bring the fire of passion to those eyes when they 
rested upon her? To-day all others lighted with 
admiration, and his alone held for her that stem 
look of blame. 

She turned from him and cursed the hand that 
had blundered so egregiously when the opportunity 
of her life was before her. It was the day of her 
triumph, but instead of exultation she drank the 
bitterness of defeat. The unguarded exclamation 
uttered by Gilbert upon his first glimpse of the pris- 
oner, had shewn the depths of his nature stirred as 
she had never seen them stirred since the day he 
awoke to find himself wedded without his will and 
knowledge. Who was this young English soldier, 
the sight of whose face could shake her husband 
from the calm of years, and make him oblivious as 
well to the prjring eyes of the people as to the keener 
glances of his wife? Was there indeed some connec- 
tion closer than that of mere nationality between 
this wounded prisoner and the senorita? Theresa 
could not decide, but her heart burned with a rage 
that the shouts of the people could not mollify. 
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As for Gilbert, he passed from her presence and 
straightway sought the Governor, to meet from 
him, as from all whom he encountered on his way 
thither, compliments on the seiiora's valour and her 
devotion to the cause of Spain. Gilbert explained 
that as the victim of his wife's prowess the prisoner 
was of more than ordinary interest to him, and 
craved permission to visit him in his cell. Half 
lightly, half with earnest intent, the Governor 
granted his request. 

"If he have not by this time followed his com- 
patriots into the land of the dead, your curiosity 
may serve good purpose," he said. "Who so well 
able as one who is himself half English, to draw 
from his lips information that may be worth much 
to us? Go, if you so desire, and let the prisoner 
know that his life depends on the knowledge he can 
impart relative to the strength and plans of the 
English General.'* 

It was many days, however, before John Kingsley 
was in a condition to give information other than 
that which fell from his lips in disconnected mut- 
terings. Gilbert Parker spent much of his time with 
the prisoner, and to Theresa it seemed that every 
day his eye grew colder and his voice sterner. How 
could it be otherwise when again and again across 
those hot lips the name of Doris came tujnbling has- 
tily? Gilbert was convinced now that it was no 
chance resemblance which had struck him so forcibly. 
This young soldier, whose features so distinctly re- 
called the face of Doris Kingsley, was in some way 
connected with her. And but for the animosity of 
Gilbert Parker's wife, the prisoner might have been 
one among those who had escaped from the hand of 
the Spaniards. The merchant felt this to be a i^oox 
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return for that which his little lady had done for 
him. No wonder his eye was cold and his voice 
hard in those days, and that Theresa chafed against 
fate and was silent only because speech were 
folly. 

But wounds, though deep, have a trick of healing 
as often as of killing, and there came a time when 
John Kingsley arrested by a touch the hand that 
was conveying a cup to his lips, and asked in a 
low, clear voice: "WTiere am I, and who tends me 
thus carefully?'* 

"In the fort of Augustine," was the quiet reply 
to the first question. 

"A prisoner?*' 

"How else should you be within these walls?" de- 
manded Gilbert, with a smile. 

John Kingsley looked at him long and inquiringly 
before he spoke again. 

"Yet there is another Englishman besides myself 
inside these walls," he said. 

Gilbert laughed. 

"An Englishman, do you say? They of Augustine 
call me a Spaniard," he replied, "and one is as 
nearly true as the other. Yet is Gilbert Parker 
freer to go and come in this town than in the land 
you call your own," he added, the smile dying from 
his lips. 

He closely watched the effect of the utterance of 
that name. Was it known to the prisoner? Surely 
not, for no responsive expression crossed John Kings- 
ley's face. 

"Yet you shew me kindness that savours not of 
the enemy," he said. 

Gilbert laughed. 

"We have perhaps more in common than you 
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know," he said. **There is a name that has been 
more than once on your tongue since you were 
brought here. To me that name is potent. Yet it 
may be that the Doris of your dreams is not Doris 
Kingsley.'* 

He was watching the wounded man. His start 
of surprise was as truly an answer as his words. 

*'You know my sister?*' he said. 

"Yes, if she be your sister,'* replied Gilbert. 

"You have perhaps heard her speak of her brother 
John?" 

"Often. But he was in London." 

"He is in Augustine now — and a prisoner," said 
John. 

They were silent for a time, John because weak- 
ness rendered surprise less powerful, Gilbert be- 
cause his thoughts had gone back to the Eagle and 
a little maiden on its deck. 

"When you get back, tell Doris you met Gilbert 
Parker." 

The words were abrupt, almost harsh. 

John looked at him reflectively. 

"What chance do I stand of getting back?" he 
asked. 

"In the ordinary course of things— none," replied 
Gilbert. "Yet if you have courage for the ordeal, 
I think you may in a few dajrs rejoin your General 
over on Anastasia." 

"How?" inquired John, regarding him doubtfully. 

But before Gilbert could answer, a firm footstep 
sounded without. 

"You have an access of fever," said Gilbert sig- 
nificantly, and in a low tone. "Fever and stupor 
are safer than speech. There will be questions asked 
you." 
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The official who came to question went away un- 
satisfied. The prisoner's answers were incoherent 
and his eye wandering. 

"Nevertheless, he is recovering, and shall soon be 
made to speak,*' said the officer. 

From information obtained from the other pris- 
oners the Governor had learned that of all whom 
his soldiers had captured, none had such knowledge 
of the plans of the English General, or had so lately 
been with him on the island of Anastasia, as th^ 
prisoner who had been all but slain by the hand of 
a woman. 

**His lips must be opened," he said. 

The frown upon Gilbert Parker's face w^hen he 
left the fort had nothing to do with the fact that 
his conversation with John Kingsley had been inter- 
rupted. The frown had been there before he entered 
the fort. It owed its existence to a conversation 
which had fallen upon but had never been intended 
for his ears. 

When Theresa passed through the gates of the 
town that day, she was assuredly thinking of her 
husband, but she was not thinking that his footsteps 
might also turn in the same direction. Since the 
slaughter of Colonel Palmer's Highlanders, the citi- 
zens had enjoyed more freedom in the line of enter- 
ing and leaving the town. There was less danger 
now in going beyond the walls, though a bullet 
from the gun of some hostile northern Indian was 
a chance to be reckoned with. 

It was not an Indian under English influence, how- 
ever, whom Theresa encountered that morning, but 
a Florida Indian, a man who was a power in his 
tribe. The senora shewed herself a fair reader of 
character that day. Had she not known the tem- 
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per of her listener, her dear, half-scornful tones 
>?vould not have been allowed to sting as freely. 

"The men of your tribe are men, and not women," 
she said, "yet are their hands hanging at their sides 
>?vhile the Chickasaw Indians exult over them and 
bear to the English General the bleeding head of a 
Spaniard. It was a brave sight to the English." 

The answer of the Indian was low and short. It 
did not reach the ears of Gilbert Parker, as his 
wife's clearer utterances had done. 

"A life for a life!" were the next words that were 
borne towards him, still in the senora's voice. "It 
is your law. An enemy's head carried aloft will 
wipe out the disgrace. Are the Florida Indians less 
loyal to the Spaniards than the Chickasaws are to 
the English? Do they care nothing that the Indians 
of the English colonies laugh at them as of no ac- 
count? Were I a warrior, a white man's head should 
overtop a pole long enough, when planted before 
the camp of the enemy, to be seen from afar. Then 
would the Indians and white men of the English 
provinces see how Florida Indians meet such a 
challenge as the Chickasaws have given them." 

Gilbert did not see the scowl with which the In- 
dian met the senora's words. The seiiora did — and 
laughed. 

"It is easily accomplished," she said mockingly. 
"There is a white man of the English race here in 
the town, taken prisoner by a woman. It were a 
little matter to persuade the Governor to give him 
up to your tribe as satisfaction for the men of your 
nation taken by the English. His Excellency thinks 
much of his Indian brothers at this time. He will 
deny them nothing when he knows that they will 
with this man's life, and many others, wipe out the 
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disgrace that we and our Indian brothers together 
have suffered/' 

Before her words were finished the Indian had 
turned away, vouchsafing no answer. The senora 
was not discouraged. She left the words to \?vork. 

* 'Their thirst for blood is to be reckoned on," she 
said, and her lips smiled as she went back to the 
town. 

Then there came upon the countenance of Gilbert 
Parker a frown that had not departed since. 

The task of befriending, at this juncture, a pris- 
oner of the English race, was a risky one. But for 
the fact that the young man had been wounded by 
the hand of Gilbert's wife, and that the whole epi- 
sode was extraordinary, it is probable that the mer- 
chant would never been allowed access to the pris- 
oner. As it was, he quite understood that extreme 
caution was necessary. 

Of John Kingsley's ultimate fate should he refuse 
to supply to his captors particulars respecting the 
plans and resources of the English General he had 
little doubt. The only excuse for saving the life of 
the prisoner was the chance that he might give val- 
uable information. It had been better to have left 
him to die where he fell if he were to be of no use 
to his captors. By judicious action Gilbert hoped 
that the crucial time might be postponed for a day 
or two, but it would come. Time, however, was 
of consequence, for John's wound was yet far from 
being healed, and harsh treatment might quickly re- 
sult in death. Hence Gilbert Parker's advice to let 
weakness and stupor have sway. 

It was not hard for John Elingsley to carry out 
the r61e, for only by a strong effort of the will had 
he kept his brain steadily to its task while he talked 
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with Gilbert Parker. When both the merchant and 
the officer had departed, he lay and wondered dream- 
ily at the fate that had provided for him a friend 
in a Spanish dungeon. Who was this Gilbert Parker, 
and what was there in common between him 
and Doris? That there was something more than 
mere acquaintance the tone of the stranger testi- 
fied. How had his sister's influence reached to this 
man who was half a Spaniard? Even at that mo- 
ment it seemed to John strange that in this crisis 
of his life, as in the earliest years, it was to Doris 
he owed protection. He fell asleep wondering, and 
awoke to hear voices within his cell. 

"I thought he was a dead man when they car- 
ried him down here. The senora's dagger bit deep.'* 

John recognized the speech of the soldier who at- 
tended to his wants. During his residence in Geor- 
gia he had picked up enough of the Spanish tongue 
to understand the drift of the words. 

The other laughed. 

**The senora holds her head high in these days,'* 
he said. *'And she has a right. There's not a man 
in Augustine but would be proud to claim as his 
wife the woman who could lead our soldiers to vic- 
tory as surely as she did, to say nothing of well- 
nigh slaying one of the enemy with her own hand. 
Gilbert Parker is a man to be envied, though I have 
seen faces that showed satisfaction more plainly 
than does his at the present time." 

They turned and went out, and John opened his 
eyes. 

The dagger of a woman! Was it true? 

He had no distinct recollection of the last details 
of that night attack. He remembered that he had 
almost made good his escape when he came face to 
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face with one of the enemy, and fell. Was that en- 
emy a woman? And if so, was the woman Gilbert 
Parker's wife? 

"How did I come by this wound in. my side?" 

Twenty-four hours had passed since Gilbert Park- 
er held his first conversation with his patient. 
John Kingsley had improved in the interval. His 
brain worked less fitfully to-day. 

Gilbert looked at him questioningly. 

"You were wounded in the attack in which your 
force was cut to pieces,*' he said. 

"Yes; but who wounded me?" persisted John. 

A smile, half-quizzical, half-impatient, came to the 
other's lips. 

"It will add to neither your satisfaction nor mine 
for me to answer that question," he said. 

"It is already answered," replied John quietly. 
"The blow was dealt by a woman's hand, and that 
woman your wife." 

Gilbert laughed, but the laugh was harsh. 

"Patiiotism is a virtue," he said. "Also a man 
owes all loyalty to his wife. That the senora's 
patriotism struck almost to the heart of one to 
whom, as the brother of Doris Kingsley, I owe 
every service it is in my power to render, is one of 
those accidents of fate that savour of malice." 

He stood looking down at John, his face wear- 
ing a smile that had in it more of sarcasm than of 
pleasantry. For a minute neither spoke. John was 
wondering for the hundredth time what relation 
existed between his sister and this man, that he 
should feel such manifest vexation at the bold, but 
to him unfortunate, display of his wife's patriotism. 

"Have you had any here to question you to- 
day?" 
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Gilbert Parker broke the silence with the inquiry. 

"No," replied John. 

**Are you willing to tell the English plan of cam- 
paign, as well as to give particulars of the strength 
of your army at all points?'* asked Gilbert. 

John laughed. 

"I am a soldier of the English colonies," he said. 

"Very good," replied Gilbert Parker. "But you 
are not now in the English colonies, but in the 
power of Spain." 

"I am a prisoner of Spain," said John proudly, 
"yet is the power of Spain a limited thing. It is 
more than a Spaniard can do to make an English 
soldier speak words that would injure his country." 

It was a moment before Gilbert answered. 

"And you are prepared to take the consequences 
of your refusal?" he said. 

"A man can always die," was the simple answer. 

"True," replied Gilbert; "but there are forms of 
death to which that on the battlefield were heaven." 

"It is not for a soldier to choose," replied the 
prisoner. 

The face of Gilbert Parker lightened. 

"Are you ready for the ordeal?" he asked, but the 
smile with which the words were spoken belied the 
grimness of the question. 

John looked at him inquiringly. 

"Is your nerve strong enough to stand a strain?" 
said Gilbert, putting his query into another form. 

"My determination is," said John. 

"Then we will let it come," replied Gilbert. "In 
any case it can be but a little longer postponed. 
Our commander is eager to have information more 
definite than the other prisoners have given. He 
has been told that you were in the confidence o£ 
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General Oglethorpe. He will not quietly brook de- 
lay." 

Then his voice sank, and a low mtirmtir of rapidly 
spoken words was all that could be heard in the 
cell. When he ceased speaking, he stood looking at 
the wounded man. 

**I am ready,'* said John Kingsley. 

"I warn you that it is not without danger, but 
unless you are prepared to yield to pressure, it 
comes as near to safety as any course that is open 
to you,** said Gilbert. 

**I am ready to take the chance, and glad to have 
the opportunity," repUed John firmly. Then, fixing 
his eyes on Gilbert's face, he added: **This is a deed 
that a man performs for none but his friend, and I 
am a stranger to you. To what act of my sister's 
is this kindness to me to be attributed?" 

Gilbert Parker smiled. 

"John Kingsley," he said, **I have known your 
sister long and well. Is not that enough to ac- 
count for any act of fealty on my part — when your 
sister is Doris Kingsley?" Then, perceiving that 
John's gaze was still fastened inquiringly upon him, 
he added: **0f special obligation it becomes me not 
to speak, since she has seen fit to be silent." 

Before the day ended John Kingsley had reason 
to know how sti-ong could be the pressure put upon 
one who was in the power of the Spanish com- 
mander. Actual violence was not at that time at- 
tempted, though it loomed up in prospect, and took 
horrible form in the mouth of the officer sent to in- 
terrogate the prisoner. John was firm. 

"I am a prisoner in your hands," he said, **yet 
am I none the less a soldier of my country." 

That night Gilbert Parker sought audience with 
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the commander, and declared that, so far as he 
was concerned, the prisoner's silence cotdd not be 
broken. The interview was long, and when it was 
ended, the face of the leader of the Spanish forces 
wore a look of indecision. 

**It is a prospect that would shake the most ob- 
stinate will," he said. "Gilbert Parker, I thank you 
for your warning. The matter shall be considered." 

It was noticeable that that night the commander 
conferred with the Governor, and that they talked 
long together. 



CHAPTER XXX 

Once again there was excitement in the streets of 
Augustine. A band of Florida Indians, twenty or 
thirty in number, picturesquely ornamented with 
war paint, had sought and gained entrance. Ru- 
mour had it that they were on vengeance intent. 
Several of their race had fallen victims to the In- 
dians of the northern colonies, and the red men were 
vindictive. It was certain that they sought the 
Governor, and that he listened to their words with 
grave courtesy, and promised to give them his de- 
cision in an hour. 

There was one heart that beat irregularly during 
that interval— yes, and before it. Theresa saw the 
red men pass her window, and divined the purpose 
of their coming. Why not? Was she not the pri- 
mary mover in this piece of tragedy which she longed 
with such feverish eagerness to see enacted? Was 
it not she who had suggested to the Indians the plan 
of revenge which she fondly hoped was to be car- 
ried into effect that day? She watched them as they 
passed up the street, and her eyes shone. 

"He shall yet die, and by the worst of deaths — 
for the senorita's sake,'' she said. 

It was true that the Indians had come to crave 
of the Governor possession of the prisoner, that they 
might work their vengeance upon him according to 
the custom of their race. They had been faithful 
to the Spanish cause. They demanded the conces- 
sion as a reward, and cited the mutilation of a 
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Spaniard taken by the Chickasaw Indians as justi- 
fication of their demand. The Governor offered them 
no rebuff, as he might have done on any other oc- 
casion. This was a time of danger, and the alle- 
giance of the Indians was a necessity. Possibly, 
also, he was not quite unprepared for their demand. 
He promised to consider their proposition, and in 
the meantime they and their war-paint made dashes 
of barbaric colour in the streets, and awakened the 
liveliest curiosity and excitement in the minds of 
the inhabitants of Augustine. Now and again the 
crowd surged back as a missile from an English 
gun, all but spent, fell within the streets. 

And while the Indians in proud silence enjoyed the 
stir their appearance created, and they and the town 
waited the Governor's decision, down in a dungeon 
beneath the fort a prisoner stood his ground boldly, 
though pressed on every side. The Governor himself 
had come to examine him, and had come with words 
of clemency on his tongue. 

"We are disposed to shew you mercy, though you 
were taken in the act of invading our territory and 
attempting to cut off our supplies,*' he said. "Never- 
theless we accord not this leniency to the contuma- 
cious. Our favour is to be won by obedience and 
readiness on your part to meet our wishes." 

"I will do aught, your Excellency, that a soldier 
of England may do and still be loyal to his coun- 
try," replied John Kingsley. 

"It is little I ask," said the Governor, but the 
prisoner's words had brought a scowl to his face. 
"You have but to answer truly the questions I put 
to you. Your General? What forces has he at his 
command?" 

"A band of honest men and brave, not oias. c£ 
23 
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whom would betray his weakness did he know it 
to exist,'* said John Kingsley. 

The proud face of the Governor gathered stern- 
ness. 

"Beware how you trifle with our clemency," he 
said. **I will put the question to you again. How 
many men has the EngUsh commander at his dis- 
posal?*' 

**Your Excellency, I have been a prisoner in this 
fort," repUed John, "and on the night of my cap- 
ture the Spanish troops killed many of our men. 
To-day, of a truth, I know not the number." 

"Prisoner," said the Governor, his voice rising 
with anger, "prevarication will avail you nothing. 
Know this, that outside this fort wait a band of 
Indians. Their anger has been aroused by the wan- 
ton insults of the natives of your colonies. They 
have come to me to ask that one of the enemv 
may be deUvered up to them that they may wreak 
their vengeance upon him. Young man, do you 
know what that means?" 

John Kingsley inclined his head. 

"I have heard of Indian vengeance," he said. 

"You will feel it unless you promptly set your- 
self to avert the danger," said the Governor. "It 
is for you to decide whether or not I shall deliver 
into the hands of the Indians an English prisoner, 
to be dealt with after their custom." 

John Kingsley looked into the face of the Governor 
and realized that his words were no empty threat, 
yet a smile came to his lips. 

"I am an English soldier, your Excellency," he 
said. "Which were better— to die by the hand of 
the Indians, or to live to despise myself as an un- 
manly traitor?" 
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The fiery eye of the Governor glared at him. 

"Only a fool would rush upon such a death as 
awaits you,'* he said. **Any man, when he is van- 
quished, is to be excused if he buy life with that 
which is at his disposal. It is but a small thing I 
ask of you. Nay, you may solace yourself with the 
consideration that I shall, if you speak not, find out 
from others of your company. Tell me, has your 
General two thousand men at his disposal?" 

"Ay, and twenty thousand, if the valour of each 
be reckoned at its true value,** said the prisoner. 

Once again the Governor condescended to ques- 
tion. Then his anger broke bounds, and in bitter- 
raging words he pictured the horrors of Indian tor- 
ture. 

"And to this and every other torment that the 
ingenuity of the red man can devise I doom you," 
he cried, "and when your heart cries out with fear, 
and your torment is more than flesh and blood can 
bear, remember that you refused the clemency offered 
you, and rushed like a madman to ruin. Take him 
and deliver him to the Indians. I give him over to 
their mercy, which is as pitiful as the jaw of the 
tiger or tbe savage embrace of the serpent." 

The last words were addressed to a guard of sol- 
diers who had accompanied the Governor. They 
dragged the prisoner from his bed, with rough hands 
clothing him in the blood-stained garments he had 
worn when he was carried into the dungeon. 

A few minutes later the crowd above beheld a 
sight that made some faces pale and more exult. 
The Governor himself came to the gate of the fort, 
and in the presence of the populace handed over to 
the Indians the English prisoner who, he said, "has 
scorned our clemency and defied our anger." 
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The Governor turned back into the fort, the red 
men laid hold on their prisoner, and the crowd, no 
longer restrained by the presence of their ruler, broke 
into shouts and hisses. John Kingsley, staggering 
from weakness, exerted all his strength to keep 
pace with the strides of the Indians. 

At one stage of the journey a window was passed 
whereat there stood a Spanish senora, her dark e3res 
ablaze with triumph. The shouts of the people were 
almost drowned by the heavy beating of her own 
heart. The triumph which had been denied her on 
a former occasion was hers to-day. She blessed the 
dagger that had spared the life it was aimed at— 
spared it for a more cruel fate. When the centre c£ 
the crowd drew near, she bent forward to gain a 
better view of the prisoner— her prisoner. His face 
was colourless, and but for the supporting hand of 
the Indians he would have fallen. As he passed be- 
neath the senora's window he looked up, and for a 
moment their eyes met. She smiled — a cruel smile 
of exultation. 

''In like manner perish all connected with the se- 
fiorita!** she said. 

Then there rose a murmur from the people. They 
had seen the seflora at the window, and they greeted 
her with enthusiasm. 

**The senora bids farewell to her prisoner,*' said 
one, in a loud voice, and the people responded with 
a laugh. 

By these words John Kingsley knew that he had 
looked upon the face of Gilbert Parker's wife. 

There had been a momentary pause caused by the 
lingering of the crowd. Now the procession moved 
on. At the gates of the town the Indians turned 
to the white men. 
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"He is ours," they said. *'We will take him to 
our people, and to-morrow, before the sun sets, the 
head of an Englishman shall wag at the enemy." 

At the gates many of the Spaniards fell back, but 
some followed the red men for miles. It was not an 
encouraging tramp. The Indians kept silence, walk- 
ing on with long strides that soon exhausted the 
strength of the prisoner. His wound was bleeding 
afresh, and he hung a dead weight on the arms of 
the natives. Then, somewhat to the surprise of the 
Spaniards, they stopped to cut down boughs and 
make a rude litter. 

"He must not die too soon," explained one of their 
number. 

The march and the silence were immediately re- 
sumed, and the patience of the white men oozed 
away bit by bit as their tired limbs uttered pro- 
test against the long journey. Their desire to share 
with the Indians the sight of the torment of an 
enemy gradually yielded to the more certain tor- 
ment of weary bodies, and they dropped off in 
groups. The last of them turned back when the 
conviction dawned upon them that the Indians in- 
tended that none but their own race should gloat 
over the suflfering they meant to inflict. 

When their escort had departed, the red men made 
a wide circuit, and their faces were presently turned 
in the direction of the sea. The prisoner lay mo- 
tionless upon the litter. To all appearance the tor- 
ture of such a one would be short. 

That night the senora watched the stars pass her 
window in succession, each moving towards its set- 
ting, and as they took their slow journey down- 
ward her eyes never wearied in their steady ga^e, 
but every now and again from her lips dro^ijedti^. 
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words, "He dies, yet Kves, and Kves only to die." 
And then the Kps would smile, for before her vision 
rose an Indian camp, and a white prisoner, djing, 
but not dead, perchance left now in the darkness 
to gather strength for a new day's torment. And 
always, as she thought of him, there rose, dim and 
uncertain, the face of an English senorita for whose 
sake she exulted in the suflferings of the prisoner. 

Gilbert Parker had all that day been absent from 
Augustine, and when night fell he did not return. 
The visions of the dark-eyed Theresa would have 
been of a different character if she could have pierced 
darkness and space and beheld her husband stand- 
ing upon the seashore at a safe distance from the 
town. Paint-bedecked savages surrounded him, and 
there was a scowl on more than one of those heav- 
ily daubed faces. 

Gilbert Parker had not underestimated the danger 
when he sought to excite and yet to curb the pas- 
sion of a band of savages who hated the English 
with a hatred second only to that which they be- 
stowed upon the natives of the northern colonies. 
He had warned John Kingsley that an ordeal avsrait- 
ed him in this, the only available method of getting 
out of a Spanish dungeon. The merchant did not 
know himself whether or not the savage instincts 
of the Indians would prevail over their greed in the 
moment when they held in their possession one of 
the hated race. If they did, the fate of the pris- 
oner was sealed. 

When Gilbert Parker overheard his wife's conver- 
sation with the Indian, the hint proved as sugges- 
tive to him as to the native. He saw in it a pos- 
sibility of freedom for John Kingsley. If he could 
follow it up, before the minds of the red men be- 
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came too thoroughly imbued with the thought of 
revenge, by a proposition that should appeal to 
their almost childish love of gain, he might turn a 
danger into a deliverance. 

He found the Indians undecided, some inclined to 
think of the senora's words, others to treat them 
with contempt as the talk of a woman. The mer- 
chant's counter proposition was listened to in si- 
lence. 

"I owe my life to one of the prisoner's family," 
he said, **For his safety I will give that which will 
cover all the graves of your brothers whom the 
Englishmen have killed, and you can still exult over 
the Chickasaws; for are there not heads enough in 
the field where the enemy fell to top many a pole?" 

They looked at him in stolid silence, and he con- 
tinned: 

"Demand of the Governor this wounded prisoner. 
He will not refuse you, for his brothers, the Indians, 
have been faithful to him. Then, when the English- 
man is yours, I will give for him that which shall 
make every warrior and every squaw gay for a life- 
time. You know the merchant, Gilbert Parker. He 
has traded with you long. The best of your furs 
you give for his goods. To-day he oflfers them for 
nothing." 

The offer was tempting ; the Indians wavered, and 
in the end the merchant won. 

The scheme was a dangerous one in that it dealt 
with an element not to be reckoned on. Greed was 
an Indian characteristic, but revenge was stronger. 
Until Gilbert Parker stood with the water washing 
at his feet, and saw the form of John Kingsley lying 
inert upon the litter, he knew not whether he had 
made a success or a fatal blunder. And even then 
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there were those who hung back from his proflfered 
payment. The loaded horse by Gilbert's side stood 
until he wearied, while a discussion in which a life 
was the issue slowly approached a decision. 

In the end the animal was relieved of its burden. 
It had been heavily laden with merchandise. Gil- 
bert Parker was the poorer by a large sum when 
at length the transfer was made and the red men 
condescended to believe that the graves of their 
dead were covered. Spanish gold figured in the 
transaction, for there were some among the Indians 
who knew its value. 

Gilbert breathed more freely when the wounded 
man lay in the bottom of a boat, and a couple of 
Indians took their places with him at the oars. 

Morning was waiting on night, ready to step in 
and claim the vacant throne, when the boat, after 
a long, wearisome circuit, drew near to the isl- 
and of Anastasia. Thanks to the cordial adminis- 
tered by Gilbert Parker, John Kingsley's eyes had 
more than once opened in the interval. 

**Well, we are on the sea, and our positions will 
soon be reversed," said Gilbert Parker, in a low tone. 
**I shall be at your mercy now." 

John smiled. 

'^General Oglethorpe himself shall thank you," he 
said. 

And it chanced that when they landed, and the 
English soldiers suspiciously advanced towards the 
boat, the wounded man perceived in the dim mom- 
ing light a figure further up on the shore. The sight 
of that tall, well-knit form sent the blood with new 
force through his veins. 

"Tell the General that John Kingsley is here, and 
that he is wounded," he said, in a voice that 
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gathered strength from the excitement of the mo- 
ment. 

But it was not necessary to tell him. James Ogle- 
thorpe had heard the sound of a voice that he had 
believed he should never listen to again. 

"John!" he said, with a few quick strides reach- 
ing the young man's side. '*I thought that you were 
among those who had paid the price of war." 

His voice was sad, and the handsome, aristocratic 
face for the moment showed how keenly the loss at 
Fort Moosa had aflfected the English General. 

John's promise was fulfilled. It was James Ogle- 
thorpe himself who thanked Gilbert Parker, and who 
provided for his safe return. It had to be immedi- 
ate, for the boat must be dear of the island before 
daylight revealed it to the sharp eyes of the Span- 
iards upon the other shore. 

**VVhat message shall I carry to my sister?" asked 
John, as he grasped Gilbert's hand in parting. 

**None," replied the merchant, and stepped into his 
boat. 

The boat shot out, and took a long course out- 
side Point Quartel, thus avoiding by a great dis- 
tance the Spanish galleys that lay in the harbour. 

There were some of the citizens of Augustine who 
that day climbed upon the highest elevations to 
search the shore line for an upraised pole topped 
by a bleeding head. Curiosity prompted them to 
see the last of the wretched prisoner who the day 
before had been delivered up for torture. Rumour, 
in some way informed, had spread abroad the tid- 
ings that this was to be the end. As the afternoon 
drew on, an object that could be no other than the 
one they sought was discerned far out upon a bank 
opposite one of the English camps. Ignoring the 
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danger from the enemy's shells, many -went ontside 
the walls to obtain a nearer view. None attempted 
to go far enough into the open to see the features 
of that ghastly head— that is, none save one. 

That one was a Spanish senora, who, as the day 
waned, left the town behind her, and took her way 
out towards the sea in the direction in which the 
gruesome pole had been raised. A smile was on her 
lips. Her thoughts were of her husband. 

Over in the English camp the significance of that 
pole had been understood. When the Chickasaw 
Indians brought in the bleeding head of a Spaniard, 
General Oglethorpe had sharply reproved them. Nev- 
ertheless, every soldier realized that this act of the 
Florida Indians was in retaliation for that outrage. 
Distant though the object was, all knew that it 
was not the head of an Indian. In perfect silence 
one of the guimers took aim at it. Better that it 
should be shattered into indistinguishable fragments 
than left to be the butt of the enemy's malice. 

In the meantime the senora neared the shore, be- 
yond which, upon a sand-bank, the Indians had 
placed the object of their revenge. She could not 
approach it closely enough to investigate as she 
would have wished, since a wide stretch of sea 
rolled between. She came, however, within such 
distance that sight aided imagination, and she 
could gloat over this evidence of her tdtimate tri- 
umph. 

The face was turned from her, and she walked 
along the shore, hoping to gain a side view of it. 
It was then that the English gun spoke. The smoke 
cleared, and the soldiers saw that the grim target 
at which they had aimed was yet untouched. They 
did not see that the missile, directed at a dead head, 
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had struck with fatal force a living body, and that 
a Spanish senora fell with the smile of triumph yet 
on her lips. It had not left them when they found 
her many hours later, at a time when no part of 
that ghastly head remained in its horrible position, 
an insult to the English army. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

"It's worse than murder. If it haxJn*t been for 
her, there'd have been no coming home for me. She 
tended me till the black savage in that hut had to 
carry her off in her arms. Why, the way that girl de- 
voted herself to one who was nothing to her, even 
touched the organ that occupies the place of a heart 
inside the old, dried-up, leather-covered body of that 
African savage. And you have sent her to her death. 
It needs no prophet to foretell what must happen— 
what in all probability has happened— to a girl like 
that in such a pestilential hole." 

Charles Gray, looking much the worse for his ad- 
ventures in the southern part of the province, sat 
in his father's house in Charles-Town, looking that 
elderly merchant defiantly in the face. The young 
man had started homeward while prudence still 
suggested delay. Not but that he was as well to 
run the risk of the journey as to run the risk of 
chafing himself into a fever again in that hut in 
the swamp. His irritation at Madeleine's desertion 
had in no measure abated. The memory of the gen- 
tle, womanly face that had bent over him, beauti- 
ful in its palUd weariness, had taken hold upon him. 
It was something more than gratitude that stirred 
in the young man's heart, and made him fume and 
fret at the preposterous ill-will of fortune that had 
laid a girl like that under the necessity of going 
into a death-trap for the paltry recompense his 
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father would be likely to offer. Why, if she would 
only listen to him, he could at least assure her of a 
man's protection and 

But at that point he always broke off. She would 
not listen to him. He did not for a moment flatter 
himself that anything which he could offer would 
alter the calm determination of her purpose. There 
was that about her which forbade the thought that 
the feeling awakened in Ws own heart would meet 
with any response in that of his nurse. He could not 
know how folly her thoughts were engrossed with 
John, but he felt the gentle aloofiiess of this girl 
who, while placed in circumstances that were essen- 
tially trying, was hedged about by a womanly dig- 
nity that made the thought of love an insult. 

**There is no necessity for such heat, my boy. I 
am more than convinced. When Rufus returns, I 
will dispatch him southward again without delay, 
and release this young woman from her engage- 
ment," said Mr. Gray. 

The eyes that, while both men were speaking, never 
moved from their steady scrutiny of Charles Gray's 
face, had a certain startled fear in them. These 
were not the stem organs of vision that had rested 
upon Madeleine Kingsley. To the merchant, that 
almost boyish face, bearing upon it signs of illness 
that gave to the young man's words a force he 
hardly realized, brought visions of danger that 
stirred his heart uncomfortably. A year ago this 
Charles-Town citizen had felt very secure in the 
possession of two handsome, stalwart sons. To- 
day he understood that but for the opportune ar- 
rival at that hut in the swamp of a girl whom he 
had, to say the least of it, treated to a measure of 
justice unmingled with kindness, he would now laac^^ 
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been childless. If the merchant had ever loved any- 
thing in the world, it had been his two sons. One 
of them lay in an English grave; the other had 
just returned to him. 

"How did you come to engage her for such a 
monstrous scheme?" demanded Charles Gray, still 
wrathfully. 

It was then that he learned how pressure of dr- 
cumstances, brought to bear upon her in some mys- 
terious way by the need of another, had forced 
Madeleine into a course that few women wotdd have 
accepted as an alternative. The fitful colour flashed 
into his face as he thought of this girl deliberately 
choosing that which to her must have been more 
terrible than death, in order to avert some worse 
catastrophe. 

**I wonder what this John Kingsley is to her," he 
mused, and a sharp pang of jealousy was added to 
his other ills of mind. 

Unfortunately for his small stock of patience, 
Rufus had not yet arrived from the ftirther planta. 
tion, and no news had been received. 

'*In all probability she is dead before this," said 
Charles Gray irritably. "I have a great mind to 
go right back myself and see what mischief has be- 
fallen her. The negroes were in a state of mutiny 
when Rufus arrived at the plantation." 

"You will do nothing of the sort," said his father 
hastily. "You are not fit to travel. Charlie, my 
boy, do you think it is nothing to me whether you 
live or die? Sylvester is gone, and you " 

"A packet from a vessel just in the harbour, sir. 
Couldn't make out the name of the ship, sir, but 
she comes from England." 

Mr. Gray took the packet from the servant's hand, 
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and forgot to finish his sentence. He was looking at 
the superscription. 

"Father, what is it?" 

Charles had risen hastily, and was looking over 
the older man's shotdder. It could be no ordinary 
communication, that the writing upon the outer 
flap should bring such sudden pallor to the mer- 
chant's face. 

"From Sylvester!" 

The young man's voice rang sharply. The sight 
of that handwriting touched a chord that vibrated 
painfully. 

It was even as he said. The words upon which 
both pairs of eyes rested had been traced by a hand 
that had since then dropped the pen for the last 
time. The letter, just found among the effects of 
the young merchant, had been written to his father 
a short time before he died. Overlooked in the first 
examination of his belongings, it came now into the 
hands for which it was intended in such unexpected 
way that to the merchant it seemed like gaining 
speech once again with his son. His hand shook 
as he broke the seal. Father and son read the 
epistle together, the young man with his hand rest- 
ing upon his father's shoulder. 

"Ah!" 

Both pairs of eyes had travelled to the same spot. 
The exclamation came from Charles. His father 
made no audible sign, but his lips compressed them- 
selves, and he read on hastily. The words his eyes 
followed were enough to account for the lines of 
pain into which his face had fallen. 

"Father," wrote the young man, "I know that I have not 
long to live. If it were not so, I should not now be penning 
these words. I have just heard that which has made me lon^ 
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for life for a few weeks longer. Father, you have loved, and yon 
will understand. I — she did not love me. That does not mat- 
ter. I love her, and would give my life for her any day. I of- 
fered her my heart, and she did not want it. Why should she? 
There were many who had done the same, but there was none 
who loved her more truly I have watched ever since for the 
chance to serve her. I told her then that any service she desired 
was at her command. It sounded like an empty compliment. I 
do not think she knew how thoroughly in earnest were my 
words. 

"Father, even now, when I know that my life and hers can 
never touch again, my heart throbs wildly at the thought that 
I might in any way make her happier. It has just come to my 
knowledge that the guardian with whom she lived— Mrs. Bryce 
of Virginia— is dead. It may be that Doris Kingsley finds her 
circumstances altered by the sad event. I would I were on the 
American side of the water, that I might find out. Father, if 
you would do for me that which would gladden my heart more 
than anything else could do, seek her, and give her, if she will 
let you, a daughter's privileges. 

"As for money, I charge you to consider all that I have— all 
my share of the business — at her disposal if she need it. I w^ould 
I could attend to this myself. I feel a strong impulse of sym- 
pathy towards her. I fear she is in trouble. Father, I com- 
mend her to you. Do for her as you would for me." 

Two pairs of eyes met as the readers came to 
those last words. 

*'And that is the Doris Kingsley whom " 

"Whom I treated as a defaulting debtor — or 
worse.*' 

The older man's voice trembled. 

"I knew there was something behind her determi- 
nation to sacrifice herself," said his son, his thoughts 
leaping from the unknown Doris to the girl who 
was to him a very vivid personaHty. "Father, I 
don't know who she is, but I am going to know — 
that and aU else connected with the transaction." 

Charles Gray spoke with excitement. His father 
smiled, but the smile was sad. 
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"Gently/* he said. "A wrong cannot be set right 
by hasty measures. I will recall this girl, for truly 
I think there was more beneath her action than ap- 
peared. She spoke of being the servant of this John 
Klingsley. I don't know. I begin to doubt. One 
thing is sure. Sylvester's wish must be carried out. 
We must seek Doris Kingsley." 

The merchant was shaken out of his habitual calm 
by the double shock of that day. He was almost 
as impatient as his son for the return of the ser- 
vant Rufus. Luckily it was not much longer de- 
layed. 

"Had a turn of the fever myself, master," said the 
negro, in response to the sharp inquiry of the mer- 
chant into the cause of his lengthened absence. "I 
should have been there now— underground— if it 
hadn't been for her. She's worth her weight in 
gold. Bless you, master, she had the fever out of 
me before I knew what was ailing." 

"You mean Mistress Madeleine?" 

"Who else should I mean, young master?" This 
to Charles Gray. "There 's nobody else would have 
done it. She's one by herself. She does as much as 
any six women, and does it every day. She's nurs- 
ing the white lady she brought along with her, and 
keeping track of every case of sickness on the plan- 
tation at the same time. There's nothing she don't 
know and see to. She's got half a dozen negro 
women she's training to help her, and things are 
picking up on that plantation." 

"And she keeps well herself?" 

The young man's tone was eager. 

"Well? I never said that, young master. She goes 

about with a face as white as a lily, and a smile on 

it for every poor wretch that's hoUerin' with fear 
24 
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as much as with fever. They're learning to trust 
her, and that's half the battle." 

Charles Gray frowned heavily. 

"Who is this white woman that is with her?" 
asked Mr. Gray. "A lady?" 

"She's that, for sure, master," replied the negro. 
"I never heard her speak, but she's a lady. Missie 
Doris, the negro feller with her called her. He waits 
on them both— day and night. Don't know when he 
sleeps. Never saw him do it, or heard that any- 
body else did." 

Again two pair of eyes met. "Missie Doris!" 
Was this the Doris Kingsley to whom, by reason 
of his son's entreaty, the merchant owed the tender- 
ness of a father? 

"I will go down myself," he said. 

"No, no. You cotdd not stand the exhalations. 
You are unhinged already." 

Charles Gray spoke hastily. He knew how dan- 
gerous the journey would be to the older man in 
his present excited condition. 

"It will be better to send Rufus," he said. "Write 
and release her from her engagement, and beg of 
her to come to Charles-Town as soon as her friend 
is able to travel. Rufris can stay and act as escort. 
I should infinitely prefer to go myself." 

"I will not allow it," said Mr. Gray determin- 
ately. 

Since neither would hear of the journey for the 
other, it was decided to dispatch Rufus with fiiesh 
horses on the morrow. 

And while the heart of the merchant of Charles- 
Town reproached him for his harsh feelings and acts 
of suspicion directed against this girl, Doris Kings- 
ley, who might have asked for ten times the sum 
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she had borrowed of Sylvester Gray, and conferred 
a favour in the asking, Doris herself lay in a long, 
bare room in the overseer's house at the further 
plantation, looking into the face of her brother 
John's wife. A small wallet was open upon the 
bed. Cicero's hoard was contained therein, as well 
as the money which Doris had gathered together. 
The hundred pounds had known neither increase nor 
diminution since the little missie and her body-guard 
set out from Charles-Town. 

"It is paid," said Madeleine gently; "and if God 
win it, John will yet return." 

A smile played about her lips, but the mist that 
was before her eyes prevented her from discerning 
the one big, bright drop that shone on Doris's cheek. 
For a minute there was silence between them. Doris 
was thinking of the cost at which that debt had 
been paid. 

"Madeleine," she said at last, "my father used to 
say that the price of a sin is the death of a joy- 
to some one. It is you and John who have paid 
that price— for me." 

"For the little sister-mother," said Madeleine, with 
a smile. 

"Two years is so long," continued Doris regret- 
fully. "If I could serve for that time myself " 

"You cannot," interrupted Madeleine. "Experi- 
ence is needed. It is work that I have learned to 
do well. When I came here, it was all terror to 
me. But now — ^it is in some ways as terrible as 
ever, but it has changed. I can help these poor 
savages, and they are learning to trust me. If I 
knew that John was safe " 

It was no use ignoring it longer, that persistent 
but tentative knock upon the door. It was rather 
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patient than aggressive, but it was not to be en- 
tirely neglected. 

"You may come in, Cicero," said Madeleine, break- 
ing off in the middle of her sentence. 

The negro entered, with a smile for the little mis- 
sie on his dark face. 

"That Rufus back again, little missie," he ex- 
plained. "He say he come to take httle missie and 
Missie Madeleine to Charles-Town. He bring horses 
for them. Lor, little missie, that Erebus spoiling 
to carry his little missie himself. Horses !'* 

"Does he wish to see me?" asked Madeleine. 

"He say so, missie." 

"A letter for Mistress Doris Kingsley," annotmced 
the servant, putting a packet into Madeleine's hand, 
"and two for you, mistress. The young master told 
me to say that if he'd had his way, it would have 
been by word of mouth, and not by the stroke of 
a pen, he'd have told you what that letter says." 

Madeleine smiled. The yotmg man's gratitude was 
pleasant ; nevertheless, the seal that was first broken 
by her fingers was that of the merchant's letter. 

"Don't let anybody in till I bid you, Cicero," she 
said, as she went into Doris's room with her pack- 
ets. 

"All right, missie. I see to that," replied Cicero, 
and took up his position before the door. 

Doris accepted her share of the communications 
with surprise. But when the paper was unfolded 
before her, surprise gave place to a deeper emotion. 
The room became very still. Doris had forgotten 
everything but the words that met her eye. They 
were written straight fi-om the heart of a father— 
a father who had lost his son. 

Mr. Gray wrote freely and earnestly, telling her 
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of his son's wishes, and begging her to come to him 
as soon as she was sufficiently recovered. "I would 
at least know the woman my boy loved,** he wrote, 
**and if I can be of any service to you, believe me 
it will be conferring a favour upon me to say so.*' 
Last of all he spoke of the debt, deploring the fact 
that he had not understood her relations with his 
son. **It was not a matter of business," he wrote, 
"for— he loved you. My child, I did not understand 
— I think you did. It would have caused him joy to 
know that you came to him when he could be of 
help to you, or to any in whom you were interested." 

Long after she had finished the letter Doris lay 
with one hand shading her face. She had not been 
mistaken. Sylvester Gray would have given her 
that which she asked, and much more. She had 
not overestimated his wilHngness — she had only un- 
derestimated the far-reaching consequences of a di- 
vergence from the line of right. 

"Madeleine, I think he will release you now, if we 
ask him." 

The words broke the long stillness. Madeleine 
looked up. 

"He has released me," she said, and there was a 
light in her eyes that had not been there before. 

"And you can go home — ^to John." 

The light faded, and then shone out again. 

"Not yet," said Madeleine. "So far as Mr. Gray 
is concerned, I am free, but these poor negroes have 
learned to trust me. I came here to help them. If 
my strength fail not, I will even stand by them to 
the end. Until the fever is driven away, my place 
is here. Then " 

She broke off, end her eyes sought the sunKght 
without. She was thinking of John. 
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And thus it happened that Rufus took another 
journey northward — ^unaccompanied by Cicero's lit- 
tle missie or by Madeleine. In spite of the mer- 
chant's positive commands to return, and his em- 
phatic assurance that the debt was more than paid, 
in spite of Charles Gray's almost passionate plead- 
ing that she would come at once to Charles-Town, 
the servant bore with him a gentle but firm re- 
fusal on the part of Madeleine to leave the planta- 
tion until the fever had abated. 

"I have come here to help those who are in sore 
need of help," she wrote. **While the need lasts, I 
will not desert my post. When it is over, I will 
accept your kind release from further obligation. 
By that time my husband may, perchance, also 
have fulfilled his duty to his country, and have re- 
turned." She signed herself "Madeleine Kingsley." 

"Madeleine Kingsley!" said Charles Gray, between 
his set teeth. "So that's the solution of it. And 
that fellow, John Kingsley, is her husband, confound 
him!" 

His hand was not quite steady as he turned the 
letter over. Neither the movement nor the words 
were noticed by his father. The merchant was en- 
grossed in a communication fi-om Doris Kingsley. 

"Bless the girl!" he exclaimed at last, looking up 
with a suspicious dewiness about the eyes, "she 
knew him better than I did. Of course he would 
have authorized her to do anything that was neces- 
sary in a time of 'great and sudden need and per- 
plexity.' She 'hoped to see him later and explain.' 
Pity she hadn't come to me. But there, I didn't 
know; and if she had— perhaps " 

He broke off, and sat looking at his son. 
^ "That John Kingsley, her brother, knew nothing 
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about it," he explained, "except that she owed the 
money. He in no way profited by it — ^he only paid 
it. The fellow mast have got a wife that's better 
than a fortune in gold." 
"He has," said Charles Gray moodily. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

"There no more war, Kttle missie. The soldiers 
go home." 

Cicero beamed upon his little missie with the wel- 
come tidings. 

"How do you know?** questioned Doris quickly. 

She had seen the sudden flush come to Madeleine's 
forehead. It receded, and left her face whiter than 
before. 

"Two of them pass by just now, little missie. 
They say the war over." 

"Did you ask them about Mr. John?" said Doris, 
putting into words the question Madeleine could 
not utter. 

"Missie, I did. They not know anything." 

Doris crossed the room and laid her hand on 
Madeleine's shoulder. 

"He will come back," she said. 

"If God will it— yes," replied Madeleine. 

The strain of suspense had done more to accentu- 
ate the transparent whiteness of Madeleine's face 
than had all the nursing. If she could only have 
been assured of John's safety, she would have re- 
joiced that she had come to the further plantation. 
For all anxiety respecting Doris was removed, and 
she was already so far recovered as to be able to 
render Madeleine much assistance. 

"I'm blest if you two haven't altered this planta- 
tion so that I don't know it myself," the overseer 
had asserted that very day. 
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The panic that had seized upon the negroes had 
gradually yielded to the presence of the ''white mis- 
tress*' who went about among them with a cheery 
word for all, and the kindest of care for those who 
were stricken. The fever was dying out. No new 
cases had appeared for more than a week. It 
looked as if Madeleine's task were almost done. 
And now — ^the soldiers were returning. 

It was true that the short, unavailing war with 
the Spanish colony was ended. It was unavailing 
in so far that it did not force the Spaniards from 
their stronghold in Florida. In that it acted as a 
determent to an invasion of the English provinces, 
it was far from unavailing. Though James Ogle- 
thorpe had not succeeded in taking Augustine, he 
had proved to the satisfaction of the Spaniards 
that an enemy who could so nearly bring disaster 
within their very walls, would be a formidable foe 
to meet in his own territory, surrounded by his 
allies, the northern Indians. For two years the 
wholesome dread engendered by General Oglethorpe's 
bold descent upon Augustine kept the Spaniards 
from taking active measures against their English 
neighbours. The war brought to James Oglethorpe 
no glory, but it brought respite from Spanish ag- 
gression. 

In those days it cut Doris to the heart to see the 
tense look upon Madeleine's face. The patient smile 
was as quick to come as before, but the eyes had 
in them a sleepless longing that was held in such 
strong check that only Doris saw the pain. 

The war was ended, but John did not come. Was 
death the explanation of his silence — or fear? Made- 
leine had a vivid consciousness that for him there 
still remained the dilemma, which had, as she be- 
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Keved, decided him to join General Oglethorpe. It 
might well be that he yet hesitated to meet it, 
knowing that any attempt to clear himself must 
bring danger to Doris. Again and again in those 
days of waiting there came to her the echo of her 
husband's words, spoken under the pressure of a 
great fear, **I am a very coward in the presence 
of disgrace." 

Madeleine had told Doris little of John's feeling 
upon the subject. Nevertheless Doris understood, 
and bore the ache of her own heart bravely. For 
she feared for John — ^and for Gilbert. And always, 
beneath the other pain, was the unsatisfied craving 
to pierce the mystery of the years that were past. 
For Gilbert loved her still, and his silence was un- 
explained. 

It was neither fear nor lack of impatience that 
kept John Kingsley from his home in the days 
when the other voltmteers returned. His wound, 
torn open again by the violent exertion of the day 
when he escaped from Augustine, had been slow to 
heal. When General Oglethorpe, himself suffering 
from fever, marched past the fortified town of his 
adversaries, driving them back from their one de- 
termined sally against him, and with colours flying 
and drums beating camped three miles off*, John 
was carried'by his comrades in the wake of the 
army. Taken to Frederica, whither General Ogle- 
thorpe repaired with his troops, he found himself 
obliged to wait for strength before the journey 
northward could be undertaken. 

There was a tender smile upon the young man's 
lips when he came at last into the broad street of 
Savannah. He was thinking of Madeleine. He had 
accompKshed his task, and seen General Oglethorpe 
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safe in Frederica. He was free now to enjoy his 
reward. There remained nothing but the gladness 
of the return. 

**John! My son!" 

Allan Kingsley's hand threw wide the door. His 
voice trembled as he greeted his son. The young 
man's eyes swept past his father's face, searching 
for another. 

**The patience of hope is harder of cultivation 
than the patience of despair," said Allan Kingsley. 
"John, my boy, hope had almost died within me." 

He laid his hand on John's shoulder, and looked 
with his dim eyes into his son's face. 

*'I should have been here sooner but that my 
wound was slow of healing," said John hastily. 
"Where is Madeleine?" 

The question had been on his lips since the mo- 
ment the door swung open. 

"Truly I hardly know," repUed Allan Kingsley 
sadly. "John, I am alone. Duty— the nature of 
which she could not explain — caUed her from me 
but a few days after the messenger you sent told 
us of your departure for the camp. She was in 
trouble, and I feared to press her too closely for 
explanation. She hath, I think, written you full 
particulars." 

His father's words were to John the first intima- 
tion that his plans had miscarried. When he had 
read his wife's letter, he understood the burden that 
fell upon her when he turned his face towards Flor- 
ida. The treachery of the messenger, Madeleine's 
fear for himself, the belief, not intentionally betrayed, 
but breathing through every tender word, that his 
courage had failed him, the passionate love that 
made her forgetful of self and sent her to a task 
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the thought of which almost stopped the beating 
of his heart— all these were revealed to him in the 
closely written page. 

**Madeleine, my wife, what have you done?" he 
cried. 

A dry, hard sob shook him. Two years of service ! 
And he was powerless to free her from the obligation. 

Allan Kingsley received his son back and parted 
from him again on the same day. 

"I am going to her,** said John. "Father, I may 
not tell you all, but she — she has tried to buy for 
me freedom from pain by the sacrifice of herself. I 
know not what I shall do, but I must go to her.*' 

Madeleine was passing across a comer of the 
plantation when he came. Her eyes discerned him 
afar off, and she stood still. For a moment it was 
all she could do. Then the temporary weakness 
passed, and she went towards him. 

**Madeleine!** 

He had flung himself from his horse, and was by 
her side. She did not answer, but with a sigh that 
was almost painful in its gladness she gave herself 
up to the clasp of his arms. For a long minute 
neither spoke. Then he loosed her from his em- 
brace, and held her from him, looking into the face 
that still bore many signs of weariness. 

'^Madeleine, my wife, could you not trust me?" he 
said. 

His eyes were tenderly reproachftil. She looked 
into them for a moment, and a light broke in her 
own. 

**You did not go because you feared," she said. 

"Nay, but truly I did go because I feared," he re- 
plied. "Madeleine, I feared for his life, and I was 
right to fear. They had plaimed to kill him. Nay," 
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he added, seeing the horror in her face, "they will 
plan no more, for all three of the traitors fell by the 
sword of the Spaniards." 

'You went to save him,*' she said, "and j 
thought *' 

He drew her to him, and their lips met. 

"You thought I ran away from danger,*' he said. 
*'I did not, nor did I leave the debt unprovided for. 
I sent the money, and it was never deUvered." 

Again their eyes met. Hers were eloquent with 
emotion. 

"Forgive me," she said simply. "I did not know." 

"Forgive you! Never!" He was smiling into 
those tearful eyes. "Madeleine, my wife, do you 
think a lifetime will be long enough to shew a tithe 
of my appreciation of a wife who could sell her own 
freedom to save her husband from possible disgrace? 
Oh, Madeleine, my wife, what have you done?" 

The pain in his heart was given voice now. He 
had found her, but she was not his. He had no 
right to take her away. She belonged to Andrew 
Gray, and he could not claim her as his own. 

Then there broke over her face a light that was 
transfiguring in its brightness. 

"Nay, but it is Over," she said. "The obKgation 
is at an end. The debt is paid, and we may go 
home together." 

It took so long to tell, so long to explain all that 
had happened, that Cicero grew impatient. Cicero 
felt that things were not equal. His Httle missie 
was left out of the joy. He had stood watching in 
the distance until he was weary — ^weary for the lit- 
tle missie. 

"They forget her. Somebody want to go and tell 
her," he said. 
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So Cicero went. 

"Little missie, the waiting all over. Mr. John 
come back." 

"John! Where?" 

Gladness had passed like a flash over the girl's 
face. John was back, and Madeleine's sorrow was 
ended. 

"Out yonder with Missie Madeleine. Little missie 
come too." 

"No, no," laughed Doris. "Let them alone. They 
have so much to tell each other." 

"Little missie want to hear it too," grumbled 
Cicero, as he turned away. 

And after all it was Cicero who succeeded in re- 
minding them that "little missie want to hear it 
too. ' ' The faithful, impatient negro wandered across 
the path on which husband and wife stood, and 
though he neither spoke nor looked towards them, 
association did the rest. Madeleine looked up. 

"We are forgetting Doris," she said. 

"Doris! Is she here?" asked John. 

It was then that he learned how the coming of 
his wife had not only paid his sister's debt, but 
also happened at the very moment to save her life. 
Hastily now, for Madeleine, like Cicero, remembered 
Doris's claim, she told him of the "great need that 
had pressed so sorely" upon Doris that to meet it 
"her lips had gone astray from the truth." 

"Nevertheless, though it was a deviation from the 
truth, it was in no sense a taking advantage of 
another," explained Madeleine. "That the young 
man would have authorized her to do all that she 
did, and more, has since been attested by his own 
words." 

With a dawning of understanding John Kingsley 
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listened to the story of Sylvester Gray's letter and 
its result. He was beginning to realize that the 
name of Doris Kingsley was potent in more than 
one direction. 

"It was my fatdt,'* he said self-reproachfuUy. "I 
ought to have seen. She was in trouble, and I was 
not thinking about her.*' 

"And that was my fault,** interrupted Madeleine. 

He stopped the words in his own fashion, and 
they went into the house together. 

"We are waiting for the hero,'* said Doris, smiling 
upon him as he entered. 

He came forward, and took both her hands. 

"Madeleine has told me how ill you have been," 
he said. "Truly I must look like a hero to you, 
going off to Florida and leaving enough trouble 
behind me to need an army to fight it." 

"Trouble not of your own making," she said sig- 
nificantly. "John, I have not to answer to you for 
what might have been" — her smile trembled a little 
as she spoke — "but only for what is.** 

"And what is, is all gladness," he said, bending 
forward and touching her forehead with his lips. 
"Doris, father wants you.** 

"And I want him,** she said. "He has been like 
all the other good — out of reach.'* Then, turning 
to Madeleine: "She is safe. What might have been, 
is not. You have her back, and she has the satis- 
faction—not a small one to her— of having cheated 
more than one grave of its victim." 

He smiled oddly. 

"The graves have been yawning of late," he said. 

The next moment he dropped her hands and put 
himself into a chair with more haste than grace of 
movement. 
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"A wound makes a weakling of a man," he said 
apologetically. 

"A wound!'' 

Madeleine had grown pale. 

'*What else shotdd keep a man from his home two 
weeks after all others had gone?'* he asked, with a 
laugh that wavered a little. 

There were no more explanations just then. Made- 
leine dropped into her r61e of nurse, and insisted 
upon rest and refreshment. It was much later in 
the day, when the colour had come back to John's 
face, and Madeleine had finished her round among 
her patients, that John told of the night raid from 
Augustine, and his acquaintance with a Spanish 
dungeon. 

"And therein I learned that the name of Kingsley 
was powerful," he said, "provided it had a Doris 
at the beginning." 

One of his hearers looked at him sharply. There 
were tears in Madeleine's eyes. 

**I think I was put there to die," he continued. 
"Fortunately for me, my lips let fall words that 
changed the intentions of fate. The name of Doris 
Kingsley, uttered in delirium, procured for me a 
friend. He made it his business to give me a chance 
of life. He told me to tell my sister that I had met 
Gilbert Parker." 

"Gilbert Parker!" 

John saw the hunger in Doris's eyes while the 
words were on her tongue. It died out, and no 
trace of it remained when she said : 

"I knew him in Virginia. What message did he 
send for me?" 

"None," replied John, looking into her eyes. 

They smiled. 
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'It was not hard to deliver," she said. 

"He had no message to send,'* continued John, 
"yet he saved my life, at a risk not small, for the 
sake of one Doris Kingsley/' 

For a moment the blood came in a warm flood to 
her cheeks. 

"Actions should be more eloquent than words,'' 
she said. "I have reason to thank him." 

There was another who thanked him, in words 
that were broken, as John told of his danger and 
deliverance. 

Doris said little, but there was a smile on her lips. 
It hid the tumult of feeling in her heart. Gilbert 
had not forgotten. He loved her still. She had 
known it before. And yet this new proof of it set 
her heart bounding and her pulses throbbing. It 
was nothing new — this certainty of his love. It 
had come to her in the prison at Charles-Town. 
She had never doubted it since. There was much 
that might have been new, but not this. If John 
could have explained the mystery of Gilbert's si- 
lence 

"He never left me until he had given me into the 
care of General Oglethorpe himself." The words 
broke in on her thought and held it in abeyance. 
"And then he went back to his friend the Governor, 
and to the people who were gloating over the suf- 
ferings I was supposed to be enduring at the hands 
of the Indians. I have often wondered how he ex- 
plained things to his wife when he reached Augus- 
tine. He had robbed her of her victim." 

"His wife!" 

It was Doris who spoke — Doris, whose voice had 

grown hard and cold. 

"Yes. I have the satisfaction of knowing the flat- 
25 
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tering truth that my wound was given to me by a 
woman,'* said John. "Animosity surely runs high 
when the women go out to war." 

His wife! The brain of Doris Kingsley ignored 
all the rest. His wife! There remained no longer 
a mystery connected with the years that were past. 
Gilbert's silence was explained. 

Doris looked towards John. 

**My friend, Gilbert Parker, must find his English 
and Spanish sympathies at variance with one an- 
other now," she said. **I hope, with you, that he 
was able to explain the matter satisfactorily to his 
Spanish wife." 

"Little missie, there no knock left in this door. 
I tap and tap, and I not able to make little missie 
hear. Little missie come and see." 

Doris looked up in dazed fashion into the face that 
frowned mysteriously at her from the doorway. 

"What is it, Cicero?" she asked. 

"I in a heap of bother, Missie Doris. Little missie 
come and see." 

Of a surety Cicero must have been in "a heap of 
bother," or he would not thus have dictated to his 
little missie. Cicero had been trying to attract her 
attention for the last five minutes, and things w^ere 
growing desperate with him. 

Doris rose and came to the door. 

"What is it, Cicero?" she asked, in a voice that 
had grown strangely hard within the past minutes. 

"Missie Doris, be coming. Missie, I think he not 
want nobody to see him but missie." 

The solemn face of the negro, and the low, expres- 
sive tones of his voice, added significance to the 
words. It was not necessary for Doris to ask who 
was coming. She knew. 
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"Where?" she said. 

"Out on the road. I see him coming, and I ran 
to tell missie." 

"I will go to meet him," said Doris. "No, it is 
best none should know — ^yet." 

"I wonder how he will explain it to his wife." 

Strange that the echo of John's words should 
play through and through her brain as she went 
out to meet Gilbert Parker. 

"Doris— little lady!" 

He held out his hands. For a moment she drew 
hers back. Then she put them in his. They were 
cold and still. 

"My brother has just come," she said. "Gilbert, 
I thank you— for John." 

"I don't want any thanks — ^for John," he said, 
looking down into her eyes. "Doris, long ago, in 
that letter, I told you all— of my folly and its con- 
sequences. Little lady, the consequences are over — 
so far as she was concerned. I asked you then to 
forgive. You could not. I do not wonder. But — 
couldn't we begin again— not for John's sake, but 
for mine?" 

He had held her hands tightly as he spoke. No 
need for a heart-pang now because the clasp was 
too light. She could not have drawn them away 
if she would. 

"You wrote to me?" she said. 

He looked at her hungrily. 

"Wrote! I put my heart in a letter and never 
got it back," he said. "Doris, can it be that it 
never reached you — ^that you never knew?" 

"Knew what?" she asked. 

"That I played the fool and paid for my folly 
with something dearer than life; that I was mar- 
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ried in a fit of drtmken self-oblivion, and knew not 
that my hand had thrown away my happiness 
until long after the deed was done." 

The words broke forth vehemently. He saw^ the 
startled look in her eyes. 

**Why do you tell me this now?" she said. 

'^Because it is over. Doris, she lies buried in Au- 
gustine, the victim of her hatred of all that pertained 
to the English race. Little lady, can you forgive?" 

The question that had been on his lips, the half- 
uttered question of that last night in Charles-Town, 
was spoken now. 

Just how it was answered none but Gilbert knew. 
When together they entered Andrew Gray's planta- 
tion, Doris had forgotten. 

**Is it safe for you to be here?" she asked then. 

**I don't know," he said; "it is bliss." Then, see- 
ing the anxiety in her face, he added: "I hardly 
think any of my Charles-Town friends would claim 
acquaintance." 

She looked at him critically. There was nothing 
suggestive of the Gilbert Pepperpot of the court- 
room in the man before her. Moreover, she remem- 
bered, with a shudder even in this moment of glad- 
ness, that Gilbert Pepperpot was dead. 

"Doris," he said, "will it be hard for you that 
we must give Charles-Town a vsride berth?" 

She looked at him with eyes that had for a mo- 
ment a sorrow in them. 

"Some day I will explain to you why Charles- 
Town must be to me the darkest spot on earth," 
she said, "but not now." 

"Then we vsrill go to Virginia," he said. "Doris, 
I should never make a good planter, but back there 
in the newer region towards the motmtains, where 
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the copper- is being found, there is room for enter- 
prise. Would that be too wild a place to take my 
little lady to? I have money enough now to buy 
a large tract of land and work the mines. And Gil- 
bert Pepperpot would there be unknown.** 

**The newer the place, the better," she said, and 
they walked on in silence. 

'*The little missie glad at last.** 

Cicero's eyes rolled with satisfaction. He had fol- 
lowed his little missie through all the sorrow. Now, 
as she crossed the plantation by Gilbert's side, he 
saw again the joy in her eyes. Cicero felt that 
the world was good. 

**Ah, Cicero, is that you? I'm going to take your 
little missie away." 

"Whereto, Mr. Gilbert?" asked the negro anxiously. 

"To Virginia." 

"Glory!" cried Cicero joyously. "Mr. Gilbert, 
that something like a country for a lady. There 
room for Cicero there." 

Gilbert laughed, and passed on. 

"What? The Spaniards have come north?" 

John Kingsley greeted his friend of Augustine 
with an undisguised stare. He could not under- 
stand his presence here to-day. 

"You called me an Englishman down in Augustine," 
replied Gilbert coolly. "I sent the wrong message to 
your sister, and had to come to bring the other." 

"Which was " questioned John. 

"Intended solely for her ears," replied Gilbert 
Parker quietly. "How is that wound?" 

"How did you find your way here?" demanded 
John, by way of answer. 

"Followed you. Thought I should catch up with 
you some day." 
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**What did you want me for?'' 

**To find out how to deliver that message." 

John laughed. 

"You didn't follow me from Frederica," he said. 

"I did, and spent half a day with your father in 
Savannah," replied Gilbert. "Doris," he added, a 
peculiar softening of his voice accompanying the 
words, "I know now why a certain little lady was 
unlike any other in the world — even then. I have 
spent four hours with your father." 

A light, tender and strong, broke over her face. 

"We will go to him together," she said. 

"John" — Gilbert's voice had a ring of laughter in 
it — "put, I pray you, for a brief season, a bridle 
upon your ferocity. Your eyes look dangerous. My 
good friend, I have not come to ask you to give your 
sister to me. Your father has saved you the trouble." 

John sprang to his feet. 

"Gilbert Parker," he said, the indignation that 
had been gathering force within him breaking loose, 
"verily you saved my life, yet is not that suflScient 
excuse for playing the part of a scoundrel. Sir, I 
saw your wife in Augustine." 

Gilbert Parker's face clouded. 

"Gently, my friend," he said. "I left her there — 
beneath the sod. John, you do not understand. 
Your father was wiser. Doris" — again there w^as 
that perceptible softening of his voice — "you told 
me once that while he never asked questions, peo- 
ple had to tell him all. I, too, found that I had 
to tell him all— and he understood." 

She looked into his eyes, and smiled. 

"He always does," she said. 
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